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THE DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF LORD NELSON.* 


(Continued from page 678 of our October Number.) 


We took leave of Nelson on the threshold of | he had nearly fallen a victim. 


e most splendid events in his professional career, 


gi also of those unfortunate occurrences which 


ive left so deep a stain upon his memory. ‘The 
gost unhappy of those was the execution, or, as 
nny will have it, the treacherous and unjusti- 
jable murder of Caraccioli, the Neapolitan Admiral, 
ideed which ingenious advocacy may somewhat 
stenuate, but which no man can now hold up his 
tee to defend. But this unfortunate affair will be 
ven in its proper place. The battle of the Nile 
vas to intervene, and in it the laurels of Nelson were 
msullied. Early in 1798, he hoisted his flag in 
te Vanguard, and joined the Earl of St. Vincent’s 
fet then cruising off Cadiz. In May, Nelson 
rasdetached to the Mediterranean witha squadron 


iad July, we find him now here, now there, in 


indent search of the French fleet ;—at Naples, at | 


Alexandria, at Syracuse, and finally in Aboukir 
lay, where, on the Ist of August, the greatest 


uval victory was achieved that at the period had | 


wer crowned the British arms. Nelson was not 


yet wholly under that fatal female influence which | 


vas to pervert his moral sentiments, and stain 
us public conduct. The fame and power of the 
‘ature hero of the Nile, had not yet stimulated the 
ween of Naples to mark him out as the subject 
f profligate arts and flatteries; nor led Lady 
damilton to practise those “ perilous fascinations” 
thich were to render the far-famed naval hero 
%eslave of hercharms. Nelson had spent the early 
art of the year with his wife and his father at Bath, 
ud in other places; and when, in March, he went to 
#,and during the time that he was beating about in 
“arch of the French fleet, his domestic letters were 


fill most kind and amiable. To Lady Nelson he as_ 


wal relates the events of his life as they occurred, 


ad poured forth his complaints at not being able | 


® find the enemy, which was ever the absorbing 
“pect of his impatient desires. A sample of these, 
we last family letters of his better years, must be 
ihrded. The lapse into which he shortly fell 
"8 not more sudden and disastrous than the 
“m to which, in a moment of fancied security, 


Volumes III. and IV. 
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| better health. 
| ever your affectionate husband. 


It will heighten 
the interest of the reader to learn, that on the 
tempestuous day referred to in the letter to Mrs. 
Nelson, Buonaparte had sailed from Toulon for 
Egypt, with the French fleet, and could not have 
been many leagues distant from the British 
squadron. 
Vanguard, Island of St. Peter’s,in Sardinia, 
May 24, 1798. 

My Dearest Fanny,—I ought not to call what has 
happened to the Vanguard by the cold name of accident: 
I believe firmly, that it was the Almighty’s goodness, to 
check my consummate vanity. I hope it has made me 
a better officer, as I feel confident it has made me a 
better man. I kiss with all humility the rod. 

Figure to yourself a vain man, on Sunday evening at 
sunset, Walking in his cabin with a squadron about him, 


7 : ; A | who looked up to their chief to lead them to glory, and 
df observation, which was speedily reinforced by | 
to sail of the line; and inthe months of June | 


in whom this chief placed the firmest reliance, that the 
proudest ships, in equal numbers, belonging to France, 
would have bowed their flags; and with a very rich 
prize lying by him. Figure to yourself this proud, 
conceited man, when the sun rose on Monday morning, 
his ship dismasted, his fleet dispersed, and himself in 


| such distress, that the meanest frigate out of France 


But it has 


a sate port, 


would have been a very unwelcome guest. 
pleased Almighty God to bring us int 
where, although we are refused the rights of humanity, 
yet the Vanguard will in two days get to sea again, as 
an English man-of-war. 

The exertions of Sir James Saumarez, in the Orion, 
and Captain A. Ball, in the Alexander, have been won- 
derful; if the ship had been in England, months would 
have been taken to send her to sea: here my operations 
will not be delayed four days, and I shall join the rest 
of my fleet on the rendezvous. 

If this letter gets to you, be so good as to write a line 


| to Lord Spencer, telling him that the Vanguard is fitted 


tolerably for sea, and that what has happened will not 
retard my operations. We are all health and good 
humour: tell Lady Saumarez Sir James never was in 
With kind love to my father, believe me 


The appointment of Nelson as Rear-Admiral, 
over the heads of his seniors then in Earl St. 
Vincent’s fleet, namely, Sir William Parker and 
Sir John Orde, naturally enough gave serious 
offence to these commanders ; but Nelson, having 
obtained power out of the ordinary routine of 
service, Was not inclined to Jet it remain in abey- 
ance. The King, or for him the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards claimed the merit of this breach of 
professional privilege, or etiquette, made in favour 
of the extraordinary merits of Nelson ; though it 
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is not easy to sav to whom should be ascribed that | 
error in form which was wisdom in substance. | 
Lord St. Vincent might be pleased to see his wishes | 
accomplished, and his suggestions acted upon, 
without incurring the odium of passing over officers 
of much longer standing in the service, though of | 
capacity infinitely inferior to Nelson. From this 
period we find him despatching notes to the com- | 
mander-in-chief of the fieet and others, of which 
the following is a characteristic sample. 
Vanguard, off Naples, \7th June, 1798. 

My Lorp,— I lave only to assure you, i will bring 
the French fleet to action the moment I can lay my 
hands on them. Till then,adieu. Believe me, &e. 

Horatio NELSON, 

To George Baldwin, Esq., then British consul 
at Alexandria, he writes a few days later, “I am 
in a fever at not finding the French.” In July, he 
writes while off Syracuse, to Sir William Hamilton 
at Naples— 

It is an old saying, “the devil’s children have the 
devil’s luck.” I cannot find, or to this moment learn, | 
beyond vague conjecture, where the French fleet are 
gone to. All my ill fortune, hitherto, has proceeded 
from want of frigates. 

This is a complaint often reiterated, and not 
without cause. is vigilance in every depart- 
ment of the service, and attention to the most 
minute details, proves that Nelson’s victories 
neither came by lucky hits nor by the masterly 
generalship displayed in the hour of action. His 
men entered upon their several contests with bold 
hearts and well-strung sinews, in every sense fitly 
prepared for the encounter.—While longing with 
extreme impatience to Jearn of the enemy’s mo- 
tions, and just ten days before the battle of the 
Nile, Nelson writes, — 


IT shall be able for nine or ten weeks longer to keep 
the fleet on active service, when we shall want pro- 
visions and stores. I send a paper on that subject 
herewith. Mr. Littledale is, J suppose, sent up by the 
admiral to victual us, and I hope he will do it cheaper 
than any other person ; but if [ find out that he charges 
more than the fair price, and has not the provisions of 
the very best quality, I will not take them; for, as no 
fleet has more fag than this, nothing but the best food 
and greatest attention can keep them healthy. At this 
moment, we have not one sick man in the fleet. In 
about six days I shall sail from hence; and if I hear 
nothing more from the French, I shall go to the Archi- 
pelago, where, if they are gone towards Constantinople, 
I shall hear of them. 

Whether rightly or not, Nelson at this time 
conceived himself under great obligations to the 
Queen of Naples and Lady Hamilton, for the 
means of re-victualling and watering his fleet ; 
upon which topic, cizht days before the engage- 
ment, he gallantly wrote to Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton,— 

My dear friends,—Thanks to your exertions, we have 
victualled and watered: aud surely, watering at the 
Fountain of Arethusa, we must have victory. We shall 
sail with the first breeze; and be assured I will retarn 
either crowned with laurel or covered with cypress. 

TI x . , rs . . 

1e original work contains a long narrative of 
the Battle of the Nile, and of the whole previous 
campaign, if we may so term it, written at the 
tine by Sir Elward Berry, then an officer of the 
squadron. Nelson’s own brief letter to Earl St. 
Vincent is sufficiently comprehensive for ordinary 








readers, and too memorable to be wholly omitted 
in even the most cursory notice of his correspon. 
dence. The date is, off the mouth of the Nile, the 
3d of August, and consequently the second d 
after the battle,— 

My Lord,—Almighty God has blessed his Majesty's 


ay 


_arms in the late battle, by a great victory over the fleet 
_of the enemy, who | attacked at sunset on the Js of 


August, off the mouth of the Nile. The enemy Were 
moored in a strong line of battle for defending the 
entrance of the bay, (of Shoals,) flanked by namerops 
gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns and 
mortars on an island in their van; but nothing & uld 
withstand the squadron your Lordship did me the 
honour to place nuder my command. Their high state of 
discipline is well known to you; and, with the judgment 
of the captains, together with their valour, and that of 
the officers and men of every description, it was absolutely 
irresistible. Could any thing from my pen add to the 
character of the captains, | would write it with ples. 
sure, but that is impossible. ‘ : , ; 

The support and assistance I have received from 
Captain Berry, cannot be sufficiently expressed. | wag 
wounded in the head, and obliged to be carried off the 
deck ; but the service suffered no loss by that event, 
Captain Berry was fully equal to the important service 
then going on. and to him I must beg leave to refer you 
for every information relative to this victory. He wil] 
present you with the flag of the second in command, 
that of the commander-in-chief being burnt in L’Orient, 
Herewith I transmit you lists of the killed and wounded, 
and the lines of battle of ourselves and the French. | 
have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient servant. 

To the different captains of the squadron he 
wrote, the morning after the battle, recommending 
a public thanksgiving, of which he set the example 
in his own ship. He also sent his congratulations 
and “ sincere and cordial thanks,” to every captaia, 
officer, seaman, and marine, in the fleet. 

Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas devotes considerable 
space to the discussion of the claims which Sir 
Charles Napier has recently set up, in The Untted 
Serrice Journal, for his relative, Captain, after- 
wards Sir Thomas Foley, for a large share of the 
laurels of the Nile. But, according to Sir Nicho- 
las, Sir Charles has cited no authorities for his 
statements. At all events, we should say that, 
though they were fully made out, Nelson’s fame 
can afford every officer whatever is due to him, and 
still leave enouzh,and to spare, to his own memory. 

The joy and exultation of the friends of the 
victor of the Nile were boundless. The Queen of 
Naples and Lady Hamilton “ both fainted.” Nel- 
son was “the saviour of Europe ;” and Sir Wil- 

iain Himilton wrote— 

You may well conceive, my dear sir, how happy 
Emma and I are, in the reflection that it is you— Neen 
—our bosom friend, who has doue such wondrous good, 
in having humbled these proud robbers and vain boasters- 

Still more jubilant was the epistle of the Coun- 
tess of Spencer, the lady of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who seemed, however, like an admiring 
and dutiful wife, to consider Nelson merely 4s the 
instruinent for carrying out the great ideas of her 
lord. Nelson had, without doubt, a different 
opinion on this head from that entertained by her 
ladyship, whose letter may, however, serve to giv? 
posterity some notion of the tumultuary Joy of the 

‘nation. We must, therefore, give a snatch of y 
| Spencer’s letter, written in the very hour ths: 
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Captain Capel brought home the despatches, which | sailor-like personal vanity, of which Nelson had so 


was not for a full month after the battle :— 


large a share, forming the ready ally of those who 


Joy, joy, joy, to you, brave, gallant, immortalized | moulded him to theirsinister purposes. The letter 


Nelsva ! 
yaliantly support, protect and bless you to the ead of 
our brilliant career! Such a race surely never was 
ron. My heart is absolutely bursting with differeut 
sensations of joy, of gratitude, of pride, of every emotion 
that ever Warmed the bosom of a British woman, on 
pearing of her country’s glory — and all produced by 
you, my dear, my good friend. And what shall I say 


; 
} 


to you, fur your attention to me,in your behaviour to | 


Captain Capel? All, all I cam say must fall short of 


py wishes, of my sentiments about you. This moment | 


the guus are firing, illuminations are preparing, your 
gallant name is echoed from street to street, and every 
Briton feels his obligations to you weighing him down. 
Bat if these strangers feel in this manner about you, 
who can express What we of this house feel about you! 
What incalculable service have you been of to my dear 
Lord Spencer! How gratefully, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, does he place on your brow these laurels so 
gloriously wee. ~“s) + a As wife of this excellent 
man, what do 7 not feel for you all, as executors of his 
schemes and plans! . . . Lady Nelson has had an 
express sent to her, 

Nelson was forthwith created a baron; and 
much dissatisfaction was expressed by his friends 
that Sir Horatio had not at once stept into an 
earldom. As much honour and glory as the nation 
could heap upon him was bestowed,—the city of 
London taking the lead. Wiis patronizing old 


friend, Lady Parker, came forth with her con- | 


gratulations and motherly advice to her ‘* son” 
Nelson. The Duke of Clarence congratulated 
him, and so did all the great commanders ; and 
Lord Minto sounded his praises in Parliament. 
There was, indeed, no end to praise and congratu- 
lation; and more solid marks of esteem were 
shown by the East India Company. Among the 
swords, and diamonds, and other presents, was 
one which merits commemoration, were it but for 
its novelty. This was a coffin, made entirely out 
of the must of L’Orient, one of the French vessels 
which had blown up during the engagement. The 
idea of this singular gift occurred to Nelson’s friend, 
Captain Hallowell of the Swiftsure, who imagined 
that the flattered hero at this time required to be 
reminded of his mortality, and who also wished 
that Nelson might be buried in one of his own 
trophies. We are told, 

The astonishment that prevailed among the crew of 
the Vanguard, Lord Nelson’s flag ship, when they were 
convinced it was a cofin which had been brought on 
board, will be long remembered by their officers. “ We 
shall have hot work of it indeed,” said one of the sea- 
men; “you see the admiral intends to fight till he is 
killed, and there he is to be buried.” 

_In this coffin the hero was actually buried. 
Nelson, in truth, at this time, required to be 
remiided of his mortality. ‘The following letter 
to Lady Nelson foreshadows the period * when,” 
Inthe words of an eminent authority, “ seduced 
by the profligate arts of one woman, and the peril- 
ous fascinations of another, he lent himself to a 
Proceeding deformed by the blackest colours of 
treachery and murder.” This refers to the 
fxecution of Caraccioli, between which and the 
date of the subjoined letter, “ those profligate 


May that great God, whose cause you so | alluded to runs thus :— 


The kingdom of the Two Sicilies is mad with joy ; 
from the throne to the peasant,all are alike. According 
to Lady Hamilton’s letter, the situation of the queen 
was truly pitiable: I only hope I shall not have to be 
witness to a renewal of it. I give you Lady Hamilton’s 
own words, “ How shail I describe the transports of the 
queen ! ’tis not possible : she cried, kissed her husband, 
her children, walked frantic about the room, cried, 
kissed, and embraced every person near her, exclaiming, 
‘O brave Nelson! O God, bless and protect oyr brave 
deliverer! O Nelson, Nelson! what do we not owe 
you! O victor! saviour of Italy! O that my swollen 
heart could now tell him personally what we owe to 
him !’ You may judge, Fanny, of the rest: but my 
head will not allow me to tell you half; so much for 
that. My fag, without success, would have had no 
effect; but blessed be God for his goodness to me. 

A few days later, he writes to Lady Nelson— 

Sir William and Lady Hamilton came out to sea, 
attended by numerous boats with emblems, &c. They, 


my most respectable friends, had really been laid up 


at Naples. 


and seriously ill; first from anxiety, and then from joy. 
It was imprudently told Lady Hamilton in a moment, 
and the effect was like a shot; she fell appareutly dead, 
and is not yet perfectly recovered from severe bruises. 
Alongside came my honoured friends : the scene in the 
boat was terribly affecting; up flew her ladyship, and 
exclaiming, “ O God, is it possible?” she fell into my 
arm more dead than alive. Tears, however, soon set 
matters to rights; when alongside came the king. The 
scene was, in its way, as interesting; he took me by 
the hand, calling me his “deliverer and preserver,” 
with every other expression of kindness. In short, all 
Naples calls me “ Nostro Liberatore;" my greeting 
from the lower classes was truly affecting. 1 hope some 
day to have the pleasure of introducing you to Lady 
Hamilton; she is one of the very best women in this 
world; she is an honour to her sex. Her kindness, 
with Sir William’s, to me, is more than I can express. 
I am in their house; and I may now tell you it required 
all the kindness of my friends to set me up. ..... 

The continued kind attention of Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, must ever make you and I love them, 
and they are deserving the love and admiration of all 
the world. The grand signior has ordered me a valuable 
diamond; if it were worth a million, my pleasure would 
be to see it in your possession. My pride is being your 
husband, the son of my dear father, and in having Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton for my friends. While 
these approve of my conduct, I shall not feel or regard 
the envy of thousands. Could I, my dearest Fanny, 
tell you half the honours which are shown me here, not 
a ream of paper would hold it. On my birth-day eighty 
people dined at Sir William Hamilton’s; one thousand 
seven hundred and furty came to a ball, where eight 
hundred supped. <A rostral column is erected under a 
magnificent canopy, never, Lady H. says, to come down 
while they remain at Naples. 

In brief, Nelson received incense enough to 
intoxicate the strongest head that is at all liable 
to such influences. He was now domesticated 
with “ his friends,” Sir Willianr and Lady Ham- 
ilton, and, like the brave knights in legends of 
chivalry, paying for the leeching of his wounds by 
the entire devotion of his simple and ardent heart. 
Sinister reports, shortly after this time, reached 
England ; some of them probably transmitted by 
Captain Nesbitt, Nelscn’s stepson, who was then 
To disarm suspicion, or from scme 


other cause, Lady Hamilton wrote herselé to Lady 
arts and perilous fascinations,’ were to be exer- | Nelson; and her epistle, curious fiom its origin 
‘ised with such fatal effect,—the simplicity, and| and motive, appears in the work. At the same 
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time, Nelson’s intimate friend and agent, Mr. 
Alexander Davison, who was in the confidence 
of his wife and his venerable father, under whose 
protection Lady Nelson constantly resided, wrote, 
in the tone of entreaty and warning ; and, it would 
seem, not for the first time. Mr. Davison says— 
I cannot help again repeating my sincere regret at 
your continuation in the Mediterranean; at the same 
time, I would be grieved that 
if it in the smallest degree affected your own feelings. 


Vou s§ 
e 


You certainly are,and must be, the best and only judge. 
Yet you must allow your best friends to express their 
sensations...... Your valuable better-half writes to 


you. She isin good health, but very uneasy and anxions, 


which is not to be wondered at. She sets off with the 
good old man to-morrow for Dath...... Lady Nel- 
son this moment calls, and is with my wife. She 
bids me say, that unless you return home in a few | 


} 


1 the standard at 


47 , . 4 
Wiil Uiil waa api > Se I 


xcuse 


months, she 23 
| »>eX- 


a woman’s tender feelings; they are too acute to 
pressed. 

Nelson’s fatal entanglement had by this time 
been widely bruited. Indeed, within five weeks 
after the battle of the Nile, while imbibing “ asses 
milk,” and other precious medicaments, under 
the roof of Lady Hamilton, we find him writing 
in this manner to the grave First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty :-— 

We all dine this day + 
He is very 

vila 


vith the king on board a ship. 
attentive. I have been with the queen; 
she is truly iter of Maria Theresa. [am writing 
opposite Lady Hamilton, therefore you will not be sur- 
prised at the glorious jumble of this letter. Were your 
lordship in my place, | much doubt if you could write 
so well: our hearts and our hands must be all in a 
flutter. a dangerous place,and we must keep 
clear of it. 

The greatest of sea-captains was, in fact, but a 


+ 


" 7 ' 
ad i ao, 5 


Naples is 


sorry statesman, and as much the dupe of the 
queen and her confidante, Lady Hamilton, as ever 


was sailor just paid off, and with full pockets, to | 


the Molls and Sues of Portsmouth or Wapping. 
Whatever impressions of public men, or views of 
political measures, these women wished to give, 
Nelson seems implicitly to have received, while 
he were a free 
agent and an independent thinker. The queen, 
who at court was all in all, hated the Marquis de 
Gallo; and Nelson accordingly detested that 
minister. 
Thucut ; and this was enough for Nelson. 
en, and his own rabid anti- 


+y m trees a}l } a P .f 
speaking, all the Wiilie, as if 


influence of the que 
Jacobinism, make him sometimes appear in a 
ridiculous, as well as an unstatesmanlike aspect, 
if he could ever have been considered, in any 
respect, as an enlightened statesman. <A few ex- 
amples of his actual frenzy, on some points, may 
Sometimes he appears to have 
Vikina, 


amuse the reader. 
forgotten that he was not a renowned 


responsibility, save to Beauty and Royalty in dis- 
tress. In his anti-Jacobin and loyal vein, he thus 
writes to the King of Sardinia :— 

I presume to request you will lay your commands 
upon me,and consider me only 
devoted to your majesty, from the many unhappy events 
which you have so lately experienced from a set of in- 
fidels, robbers, and murderers; but the measure of their 
iniquity is, I believe, full, and that God, in his wisdom, 
is in the act of punishing them by the hand of the 
Austrians. 

A flagrant instance of a! 
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hould quit a station | 


| by the infamous commissary, Ferdinand Ruggi. 


| away. 


She also hated the Austrian minister, | aig, « of dealing with a Frenchman, but to knock 


Tt} . } ‘ 
Phe him down. 


as a faithful servant, | 


surdity, verging, how- | 





ever, upon brutality, is exhibited in the followin 
practical joke, which is related in a letter to Lord 
St. Vincent :— 

Our friend Troubridge had a present made him the 
other day, of the head of a Jacobin, and makes an apo- 
logy to me, the weather being very hot, for not sending 
it here ! 

This head had been sent, after the manner of 
New Zealand or Red Indian chiefs, to Captain 
Troubridge, by a citizen of Salerno, who Wrote 
among other matters— ; 

As a faithful subject of my king, Ferdinand [y 
(whom God preserve !) 1 have the glory of presenting tp 
your excellency the head of D. Charles Granozio gj 
Giffoni, who was employed in the administration directed 
said Granozio was killed by me in a place Suan 
Puggi, district of Ponte Cagnaro, as he was runnins 
I beg your excellency would accept the said 
head, and consider this operation as a proof of my attach. 
ment to the royal crown; and I am with due respect the 
faithful subject of the king,—Joserh Manviso Virezya, 

On this curious epistle, Captain Troubridge 
wrote, “a jolly fellow.” This officer sympathized 
in all the Admiral’s hatred of Rebels and Jaco- 
bins, whom he denounced with even blood-thirsty 
vengeance. 

Nelson had a crotchet that no Frenchman 
should be suffered to quit Egypt alive. To this 


effect he issued orders to Sir Sidney Smith, of 
_ whom, bv the way, he was exceedingly jealous,— 
orders more easily given, however, than executed, 


On one occasion, he wrote to Captain Troubridge : 
There is a person who has been a Notorious rebel, 


| but now FRETENDS to serve his king faithfully ; if he 


should attempt to come even into your presence, | 


earnestly request you will never voluntarily admit him 


to your sight, much less speak to him ; for [the] honour 
and loyalty which you possess, never ought to be con- 
taminated with infamy and rebellion. His name is said 
to be Rocca Romano. 

He exulted in the extirpation, not of the open 
enemies of his country, but of “the horde of 
thieves who went to Egypt with that arch-thief 
Buonaparte.”’ Nelson, in fact, belonged, by his preju- 


_ dices, to the age when Englishmen detested French- 


men because they wore wooden shoes ; and when it 

was devoutly believed that one Englishman could 
. , - ry . - » & 

beat five Frenchmen. “ There is no way,” he 


To be civil to them, is only to be 
laughed at, when they are enemies.” He had been 
above a vear, with short intervals spent at sea, in 
the perilous atmosphere of the Neapolitan court, 
and under Sir William Hamilton’s roof, when 


he wrote thus to Lord Minto, then at Vienna— 


Under you, I have before worked for the publie good; 
for the sake of the civilized world let us again w 
together ; and as the best acts of our lives, manage 


making war for his own hand, and under no hang Thugut, Cardinal Ruffo, and Manfredini. As you 


are with Thugut, your penetrating mind will discover 


the villain in all his actions ; there is nothing of an 
honest man about him: if he was in this room, where I 
have told Manfredini as much, I would tell him the 
same. Their counsels have been equally destructive 
their sovereign and to Europe ; try them before a 
great court, and they will be found friends‘of the French, 
and traitors to Europe. Pardon this, but it comes 
a seaman who speaks truth and shames the devil. My 
dear Lord, that Thugut is caballing against our 

e upon 


king of Naples and his family ; pray keep an ey u 
this raseal, and you will soon find what I say 3s wee. 
I am living with Sir William and 


Lady Hamilton 
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therefore I need not to say in private life ; I am happy, 
ing vexes me but the storms of state ; but let 
gs hang these three miscreants, and all will go on 
smooth. 
Nelson’s real friends, whether in office or in pri- 
yate life, must at this time have been rendered very 
by his position and tone of mind; for 
gith all his glowing patriotism, his love of the 
naval glory of England and the renown of “ Nelson,” 
he was, though all unwitting of the fact, less of an 
English commander than of a purblind Neapolitan 
courtier. Yet much of the benevolence and pure 
good-heartedness of his natural disposition, was 
manifested even during this period of the obscura- 
tion of his moral feelings. To his relatives he 
was liberal with his money, though he occasionally 
mbled that “ Nelson” had not been more munifi- 


{ 





cently rewarded with cash, as well as with honours. | 


Titles and large incomes were bestowed on this 
and the other naval commander, but nothing on 
Nelson or his family commensurate to his own 
estimate of his services. Ina letter to his brother, 
he says, 

Whenever [I can] in any way be useful to you or my 
nephew and niece, you know me not to be disinclined. 
[neither wish to be thought richer or poorer than I am, 


but of this be assured, that except my pension, I am 
much poorer than when I left England a year ago. I 


feel that you have cause for complaint that not one | 


relation of the Victor of the Nile has been noticed. 1 
wrote to both Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Wyndham, and Lord 
Spencer: the two first never answered my letter ; the 


latter has told me he does not know how he can be | 


useful to my brother Maurice. , ‘ ; ‘ 

I am truly sorry that administration have neither 
done that for me or my family which might have been 
expected. 
a-year from Ireland: I have heard of no such thing for 
Nelson. 
gotten] or will forget my family: I think that would be 
acrime ; and if you will tell me to whom, and what I 
am to ask for, for the descent of the title, and the pen- 
sion goes with it, I will do it. My father, Maurice, 
yourself and children, Mrs. Bolton’s,and Mrs. Matcham’s, 
this is the way I have fixed the Bronté estate, as I have 
wrote our dear father; that letter you will see. You 
may be assured, that when a year comes round, and | 
really know my income, no brother will be more ready 
to assist than myself. 

The Nelson family have certainly been no remark- 
able exception among the horse-leeches by which 
all Administrations are beset. ‘These murmurings 
were sometimes not a little unreasonable, and cer- 
tainly unworthy of one whose sole passion was 
disinterested patriotism, and the love of England’s 

b 5 
glory. Their majesties of Naples made some 
atonement for these imagined neglects; and Nelson, 
after favouring the royal elopement from Naples, 
at the time when the French were rapidly over- 


and from Earl Spencer ! 


a 
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Palermo, 3st December, 1798. 

My pear Lorp,—I do fee’, for 1 am a man, that it is 
impossible for me to serve in these seas, with the squa- 
dron under a junior officer. Could I have thought it! 
Never, never was | so asto- 
nished as your letter made me. As soon as I can get 
hold of Troubridge, I shall send him to Egypt, to en- 
deavour to destroy the ships in Alexandria. If it can 
be done, Troubridge will do it. The Swedish knight 
writes Sir William Hamilton, that he shall go to Egypt, 
and take Captain Hood, and his squadron under his 
command. The knight forgets the respect due to his 
superior officer: he has no orders from you to take my 
ships away from my command ; but it is all of a piece. 
Is it to be borne! Pray grant me your permission to 
retire, and I hope the Vanguard will be allowed to 
convey me and my friends, Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, to England. God bless you, my dear Lord, 
and believe me your most affectionate friend, 

NELSON.* 

The “Swedish knight” and Sir Horatio were a 
good deal of the same temper. Mr. Spencer Smith, 
the brother of Sir Sidney, was, at this period, 
British envoy at Constantinople; and though 
Nelson had been in constant correspondence with 
him, (and also with the Turkish government, his 
displeasure apparently extended to this gentleman, 
to whom he writes in a few days — 

As your brother is destined for your colleague, and 
for the defence of the Ottoman empire by sea, our cor- 
respondence must necessarily nearly close ; but I beg 
leave from my heart to thank you for all your kindness 
to me. 

Though afterwards giving Sir Sidney due praise 
for his enterprise and gallantry, there seems ever a 
grudge at bottom. ‘To Earl Spencer he thus com- 


_ plains : 


Lords St. Vincent and Duncan have £1000 | 


You may be assured that I never have [for- | 


running Italy, and other services, was rewarded | 


with the title of Duke of Bronté, and the estate 
attached to it, which was valued at £3000 per an- 
hum.—But we must take things in order. 

Very much to the admiral’s chagrin, Sir Sidney 
Smith had obtained a command in the Levant, 
nominally under him, but in effect independent. 


, > ‘ . i 
Nelson’s jealous temper, or rapacity for fame, dis- | 


played itself at this time in sundry petulant fits, 
Which will best be shown by his correspondence. 
His first letter to Earl Spencer, on hearing of the 
obnoxious appointment, runs thus : 


Indeed, my dear Lord, those parts of Sir Sidney’s 
letter which, as captain of a man-of-war to an admiral 
commanding the squadron in the Levant, are not so re- 
spectful as the rules of our service demand from the 
different ranks in it. Noman admires Sir Sidney’s gal- 
lantry and zeal more than myself ; but he should recol- 


lect how I must feel in seeing him pl: ced in the situation 
which I thought naturally would failtome. . . . 
You will agree with me, tl the manner of saying 
the same thing makes it proper or otherwise ; but Sir 
Sidney’s dictatorial w Ly of writing is what I never 
before met with. Ishall, my lord, keep a sufficient force 
in the Levant for the service required of us, but not a 
ship for Captain Smith’s parade and nonsense-—-Commo- 


dore Smith—I beg his pardon, for he wears a broad 
pendant—has he any orders for this presumption over 
the heads of so many good and gallant officers with me? 
Whenever Sir Sidney Smith went on board the Tigre in 
state, as he ealls it, the rvyal standard was hoisted at 
the mast-head, and twenty-one guns fired. The Turks, 
however, who love solid sense and not frippery, see into 
the knight, and wonder that some of Sir Sidney’s supe- 
riors were not sent to Consta but | have done 
with the knight. 
Such is professional jealousy in the greatest 
men. About the same time, Nelson issued the 
: as ' wr 9 
following positive order to “the Swedish knight: 


, 

. “yt . 

RLMYPIC ¢ 
4 


Captain Troubridge arrived here last evening, and, as 


| he has delivered to me all the papers he received from 


you, amongst which I see a form of a passport; and Cap- 
tain Troubridge te!!s ime it was your intention to send 
into Alexandria, that all French ships might pass to 


* In reply to this letter, Lord St. Vincent wrote to him on 
the 17th of January, 1799, “ [ am not surprised at your feel- 


| ings being outraged, at the bold attempt Sir Sidney Smith is 


making to wrest a part of your squadron from you. I have 
received much the same letter from him, as the one you 
describe to have been addressed to Sir William Hamilton,” 
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France—now, as this is in direct opposition to my opi- 
nion, which is, never to suffer any one individual French- 
man to quit Egypt—I must therefore strictly charye and 
command you, wever to give any French ship or man 
leave to quit Egypt. And I must also desire that you 
will oppose, by every means in your power, any per- 
mission which may be attempted to be given by any 


foreigner, Admiral, General, or other person; and you | 


will acquaint those persons, that I shall not pay the 
smallest atteation to any such passport after your noti- 
fication ; and you are tu put my orders in furce, not on 
any pretence to permit a single Frenchman to leave 
Egypt. 
ships under your command. 

Sir Sidney, as Nelson himself would have done, 


took the liberty of construing this order in his own | 


way, Which was quite what Nelson, from the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Wyndham, seems to have 
anticipated. 

Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, who has the pre- 
sent command of the squadron off Alexandria, I have 
reason to believe, thinks differently from me, and will 
grant passports for the return of that part of the French 
army which God Almighty permits to remain. I have, 


therefore, thought it highly proper to send Captain Sir | 


Siduey Smith the order of which I transmit a copy ; for 


I consider it nothing short of maduess to permit that | 


band of thieves to return to Europe. 


remain whilst Nelson commands the detached squadron; 
for never, never, will he consent to the return of one 
ship or Frenchman. 

The offer from Buonaparte, of quitting Egypt, 
Nelson had expected, as the fruits of what he calls 
“the glorious Battle of the Nile.” 
months afterwards, he wrote complimenting Sir 
Sidney on his defence of Acre against the * French 
villains, and the arch-villain Buonaparte,” he still 
hopes that no terms will be granted for his (Buona- 
parte’s) individual return to Europe, and thus cha- 
racteristically concludes: 

Be assured, my dear Sir Sidney, of my perfect esteem 
and regard, and do not let any one persuade you to the 
contrary. But my character is, that 1 will not suffer 
the smallest tittle of my command to be taken from me; 
but with pleasure I give way to my friends, among 
whom I beg you wili allow me to consider you. 

Some months previous to this, and towards the 
close of L7s 3, Nelson had assisted their terrified Sici- 
lian Majesties to steal away from Naples to Palermo. 
The affair was adroitly managed by Lady Hamil- 
ton, who smuggled the jewels, and other valuables 
belonging to the royal family, on board the Van- 
guard, to the value of, as Nelson asserts, two 
millions five hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The loyal people, or the mob, of Naples, (for we 
find the populace described by both these terms,) 
took alarm and opposed the embarkation of their 
worthy sovereigns, which was, at last, effected in 
good order, with some difficulty, and not without 
the greatest anxiety to the queen's devoted knight. 
From a long letter to Earl St. Vineent, one of 
many referring to this event, we extract one pas- 
gage, preinising that Nelson had gone on shore 
himself to superintend the embarkation ; and had 
given notice to the British merchants in Naples, 
that they and their property would also be received 
on beard the Ey glish trans pr its provided for the 
escape :— 

Ou the 23d December, at 7 ¥.m., the Vangvard, San- 
nite, aud Archimedes, with aLout twenty cail of vestels, 
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Of course, you will give these orders to all the | 


No; to Egypt | 
they went with their own consent, and there they shall | 


Even when, | 









| left the Bay of Naples; the next day it blew harder 
than I ever experienced since I have been at sea. You 
lordship will believe that my anxiety was not lessened 
by the great charge that was with me, but not 4 word 
of uneasiness escaped the lips of any of the royal 
family. On the 25:h, at 9 a.m., Prince Albert, their 
Majesties’ youngest child, having eat a hearty breakfast 
was taken ill, and at 7 p.m. died in the arms of Lad 
| Hamilton; and here it is my duty to tell your lords); 
the obligations which the whole royal family, as wal 
_as myself, are under, on this trying occasion, tu her lady. 
ship. They necessarily came on beard without a jeg 
nor could the least preparation be made fur their recep. 
tion. Lady Hamilton provided her own beds, linen, & 
/and became their slare, for except one man, no person 
| belonging to royalty assisted the royal family, por 
did her ladyship enter a bed the whole time they were 
| on board. 
| Nelson’s loyal devotion to this royal family 
: : iene 23 
whose appointed guardian angel he fancied him. 
self, drew forth all the enthusiasm of his character 
: . "? 
which was kept alive by dexterous flatteries, ang 
the appeals to his heroism and generosity, mace by 
the queen and herfriend. The spells of the latter 
_had, by this time, taken complete effect. Even in 
_ official letters, Nelson continually refers to his “dear 
_Lady Mamilton ;” his adviser,—his interpreter, 
—his secretary,—his nurse. Yet that he was not 
quite happy—not altogether satisfied with himself, 
is apparent from more than one of his letters. At 
Palermo, he was, as usual, staying under the roof 
of * good Sir William Hamilton ;” and “ the king 
and queen would not allow him to move” from 
their side. It is in this fashion he wrote to Lord 
St. Vincent, whom he sincerely esteemed, and 
whose good opinion he was anxious to retain, 
about a month after he had conveved their Sicilian 
Majesties and their friends to Sicily :— 
All in this house have been ill, and are still. Our 
| great queen, who truly admires you, our dear invaluable 
Lady Hamilton, our good Sir William, and, give me 
leave to add myself tu this excellent group, have but 
one opinion abuut you, viz.—that you are every thing 
which is great and good. Let me say so. 

About Sir Sidney Smith, I thank you most truly. 
My health is, indeed, very indifferent ; but whilst I live, 
if the queen desire it, 1 remain fur ler security. No 
consideration of my own health shall make me abandon 
my honourable post, in which you have placed me. A 
Parliament is called here. ‘Ihe queen has her doubts 
about their temper, and I have promised, under my 
hand, not to leave her, unless by her desire. Let me 
thank you for your goodness to Captain Nisbet. I wid 
he may deserve it: the thought half kills me. My dear 
lurd, there is no true happiness in this life, and in my 
present state I could quit it with a smile. 

One of the worst symptoms of Nelson’s moral 
disorder was, the causeless dislike which, about 
this time, he conceived for his stepson. A brief 
letter to his friend, Mr. Davison, written pro- 
bably in reply to that quoted above, in which 
allusion is made to his enthralment, shows a mind 
in actual conflict, or very ill at ease. 

Thank you most heartily, my dear Davison, for your 
letter. Believe me, my only wish is to sink with hovour 
intu the grave, aud when that shall please God, | shall 
meet death with a smile. Not that 1 am inusensible 
to the honours and riches my king aud country have 
heaped upon me,so much more than any « flicer evuld 
deserve; yet I am ready to quit this world of troulle, 
aud euvy none but thore of tle estate six feet by two. 

| Still Nelson lingered cn at Palermo, trying to fer- 
tify himself in the belief that his duty, aud even 
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dhe interests of England, demanded his stay at the 
curt of Sicily, from which he was transmitting 
gach political intelligence as the queen chose to 
cram him with; or issuing, to Sir Sidney Smith, 
gach mandates as we have seen above. Yet he felt 
the pains of idleness, and of something resembling 
dereliction of public duty, and longed impatiently 
for such a change of circumstances as might 

rmit him to restore his royal charge to Naples ; 
and, when the demonstrations of the Austrians 
snd Russians, a natural re-action in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, and the success of the blockade 
of the Bay of Naples, by the English squadron, 
brought deliverance in prospect, great was his joy ; 
though the end was yet distant. 


Nelson was shortly to be roused from his dis- | 


turbed dream. The I’rench fleet had left Brest, 





and the Spanish fleet had also sailed, and all was | 


upon the alert.” This rovsing intelligence had been 
gnt to Palermo by Admiral Ear! St. Vincent. 
But, though Nelson had so often vowed to the queen 
never to quit her defence, and saw it his duty to 
keep covering Palermo with his squadron, he 
assured the commander-in-chief that it should 
never fall into the hands of the enemy, or that, 
before his squadron was destroved, the wings of 
the French ‘* should be so clipt as to make them 
aneasy prey.” While the combined fleet was thus 
out in the Mediterranean, and Nelson spell-bound 
in Sicily, Earl St. Vincent was taken ill, and 
shortly afterwards resigning his command to Lord 
Keith, he sailed for England. Previously Nelson 
wrote him in the following terms :— 

Jf you are sick, I will fag for you; and our dear Lady 
Hamilton will nurse you with the most affectionate 
attention. Good Sir William will make you laugh with 
his wit and inexhaustible pleasantry. 


Lord St. Vincent was very grateful, of course, 
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being held by the French, had been intrusted to 
Captain Troubridge, whose feelings for French- 
men, rebels, and Jacobins were quite in harmony 
with those of his commander. When he had ob- 
tained possession of the islands in the bay, and 
when the French, with the Republican party, had 
been defeated in divers places, Captain Troubridge, 
while recounting his own successes, and those of 
the allies, and the loyal Neapolitans, displays a 
temper which could have made light of the sacri- 
fice of twenty Caracciolis. The preparations for 
that catastrophe, and the immolation of many 
victims, are thus illustrated in a despatch from 
him to his chief :— 

I have just received an account that a priest, named 
Albavena, is preaching up revolt in Ischia. 1 have sent 
sixty Swiss and three hundred loyal subjects, to hunt 
him, aud shall have him, I expect, dead or alive, to-day. 
| pray your lordship to send an honest judge here, to 


| try these miscreants on the spot, that some proper ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


amples may be made. 2p.mM. Pray press the court to 
send the judge by the return of the Perseus, as it will 
be impossible to go on else; the villains increase so fast 
on my hands, and the people are calling for justice; 
eight or ten of them must be hung. 

In reply to this, Nelson sent his warmest 
thanks and congratulations, with those of the 
court, promising the judge, and every aid and 


_ succour required, and concluding,—* Send me word 


some proper heads are taken off. 


but had no leisure to reply to the “very kind” letters | 


of Sir William and Lady Hamilton. And the 
cordiality existing between him and Nelson soon 
suffered interruption. There was a misunder- 


7 . . . . . 
W-s 7. a > ELAM Ci > "estric > pri Pi as — 
law-suit ; and the Earl came to restrict his praise | king—a suspicious character. 1 have directed Don 


of his former friend to * his public conduct.” This 
was, however, not till Nelson had returned to 
England with Lady Hamilton, and parted for ever 
from his wife. 

The appointment of Lord Keith, confirmed by 
the Admiralty, proved much more mortifying to 
Nelson than had that of Sir Sidney Smith. He 
bad thought himself entitled to succeed to Earl 
St. Vincent, as commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, and expected that honour. So deeply 
was he offended, that he immediately declared his 
intention of returning to England as soon as the 
uecessary arrangements could be made. 

Nelson’s purpose was delayed, and his displeasure 
partly wore off in the busy scenes that followed ; 
and the coveted honour of commanding in the Medi- 
tranean awaited him in after years. In the mean- 
While, his resentments were kept alive by his 
friends at the Court of Sicily, and Lady Hamilton, 
¥ho more than shared in his dislike of a new 
‘mmander-in- chief, who was above their influence. 


Tue blockade of the Bay of Naples, the town 








This alone will 
comfort me.’ ‘The judge was sent, and of him 
Nelson says, he “ must hang or let it alone, as he 
pleases. Ait has been that miserable system [of 
sparing rebels] which has caused much of the 
present misery cf Naples.” It is surely unjust to 
impute the cruelty and severity shown to “ the 
Jacobins” solely to the vengeful feelings and 
profligate arts of Neapolitan royaities. Troubridge 
was remote from the blandishments of the courtly 
circles ; and it would seem that his blind hatred, 


’ ‘ 


‘like that of his commander, required no such 


prompting. When Captain Troubridge farther 
detailed his taking possession of the islands, he 


: ; says of Ponza:— 
standing about prize-money, which produced aj; 


The latter has a French governor left there by the 


Curtis to inquire particularly about him: if found to 
possess a particle of the Jacobin, to appoint a royalist. 
The judge appears to me to be the poorest creature | 
ever saw—frightened out of his senses, says seventy 


families are concerned, and talks of it being necessary 


to have a bishop to degrade the priests before he can 
execute them. I| told him to hang them first, and if he 
did not think the degradation of hanging sufficient, I 
would 

A blank is left for what the captain would do, 
It was precisely at this time that “the jolly fellow” 
alluded to above, sent him the gift of the bloody 
head. He, however, becazme more prudent, if not 
more merciful, when the judge, who was so prag- 
matical as not to hang in a summary way, wished 
to throw the responsibility or odium of these tran- 
sactions upon the British. On the 27th April, he 
writes :— 

I have had a long talk with the judge about the vil- 
lanous priests. I am completely stupid. I have Leen 
all day, since four o’clock this morning, examining 
vagabonds of different descriptions; and as no one ever 
gives a direct answer, and not Leing possessed of much 
patience, 1 am quite fagged out. 
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But in a few days Captain Troubridge had | 
somewhat changed his tone. He now writes :— 


I have just had a long conversation with the judge. 
He tells me he shall finish his business next week; and | 
that the custom with his profession is, to return home 
the moment they have condemned. He says he must 
be embarked immediately, and hinted at a man-of-war. 
I found also, from his conversation, that the priests | 
must be sent to Palermo, to be disgraced by the king’s | 
order, and then to be returned for execution to this 
place. dn English man-of-war to perform all this! at | 
the same time making application to me for a hangman, | 
which I positively refused. If none could be found 
here, I desired he would send for one from Palermo. I 
see their drift : they want to make us the principals, and 
to throw all the odiam upon us. I cannot form the | 
least idea of their law-process, as carried on against the | 
prisoners, for the culprits are seldom present while the 
trial is proceeding. By the judge’s account, he is mak- 
ing a rapid progress : some of the villains are very rich. | 

Yet, after this, the captain still urges, that 
“without some ezamples, nothing can go well,” 
and avers that his own hand would not shake in 
confirming the sentence of death on an alleged 
traitor and coward, who was to be tried by a court- 
martial. 

The revolt of the loyal Neapolitans of Calabria 
against the French and the Republican party, had | 
been headed by Cardinal Ruffo, who acted in name | 
and by authority of the absent king. 








Under the | 
same sanction, the Cardinal entered into articles of | 
capitulation with the fortresses of Nuovo and | 
Uovo, into which the remaining French troops | 
and the native “ rebels’ had thrown themselves, | 
when hard pressed both by land and sea. By the | 
conditions of the capitulation, complete security | 
for person and property was guaranteed to all 
within the forts, whether French or “ rebels.” In | 
this treaty, Caraccioli, if not named, was under- | 
stood to be included. This unfortunate man had | 
held a high place in the Neapolitan navy ; and, | 
even by the acknowledgment of Nelson himself, | 
he had been driven to favour the invaders and the 
republican party, more by the force of circum-_ 
stances than from inclination. Of him Nelson 
says, a very short time before he ordered his | 
execution :— 

Many of the principal Jacobins have fled, and Carac- 
ciolo has resigned his situation as head of the marine. | 
This man was fool enough to quit his master when he 
thought his case desperate; yet, in his heart, I believe | 
he isno Jacobin. The fishermen, a few days ago, told | 
him publicly, “ We believe you are loyal, and sent by | 
the king; but much as we love you, if we find you dis- 
loyal, you shall be among the first to fall.” I am notin 
person in these busy scenes, more calculated for me | 
than remaining here giving advice; but their majesties 
think the advice of my incompetent judgment valuable | 
at this moment, therefore I submit, and I can only say, | 
that I give it as an honest man, one without hopes or 
fears. 

Troubridge states that he had learned that Ca- | 
raccioli was doing duty as a common sentinel ; and 
that he had refused service, though the French | 
were forcing every one to do duty at this crisis in 
the humblest capacity. Yet it is not to be denied 
that Caraccioli had been in the rebel ranks; and 
that he had now no protection save the faith of 
the capitulation solemnly entered into by Cardinal 
Ruffo, as the representative of the king, and sanc- | 
tioned by the Russian and Turkish commanders, | 
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and by Captain Foote on the part of the Eno}; 
These conditions, Nelson, who had decreed that no 
Frenchman should quit Egypt alive, and who had 
been furious at the passports granted by Sir Sj 
Smith, declared “infamous.” “The puffed up 
priest,” as he termed Cardinal Ruffo, had, he 
averred, no authority from the King to act as he 
had done ; and therefore it was proposed by the 
admiral to the cardinal,— 

To send, in their joint names, to the French 
rebels, that the arrival of the British fleet has com- 
pletely destroyed the compact, as would that of the 
French if they had had the power (which, thank Gog 
they have not) to come to Naples. ; 

Therefore, that it shall be fixed that in two hours the 
French shall give possession of the castle of St. Elmo to 
his Sicilian majesty’s faithful subjects, and the troops 
of his allies; on which condition alone they shall be sent 
to France without the stipulation of their being prisoners 
of war. 

That as to rebels and traitors, no power on earth has 
a right to stand between their gracious king and them: 
they must instantly throw themselves on the clemency 
of their sovereign, for no other terms will be allowed 
them; nor will the French be allowed even to name 
them in any capitulation. If these terms are not com- 
plied with, in the time above mentioned—-viz. two hours 
for the French, and instant submission on the part of 
the rebels—such very favourable conditions will never 
be again offered. NELSON, 

Nelson was now on board the Foudroyant, in 
the Bay of Naples, and with him Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton. His proposal was read, explained, 
and finally rejected by the cardinal. On the next 
day, Nelson issued the following — 


DECLARATION SENT TO THE NEAPOLITAN JACOBINS IN THE 
CASTLE OF UOVO AND NUOVO. 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ship Foudroyant, 
Naples Bay, 25th June, 1799. 

Rear Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B. commander of his 
Britannic majesty’s fleet in the Bay of Naples, acquaints 
the rebellious subjects of his Sicilian majesty in the 
castles of Uovo and Nuovo, that he will not permit them 
to embark or quit those places, They must surrender 
themselves to his majesty’s royal mercy. NELSON. 

A like summons was sent to the castle of St. 
Elmo, while, in a letter to Admiral Duckworth, 
the summoner says :— 

Troubridge and Ball are gone to the cardinal, for 
him to read my declaration to the French and rebels, 
whom he persists in calling patriots—what a prostitu- 
tion of the word! 

Next day the cardinal came on board the 
Foudroyant, when a long altercation took place 


in presence of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 


each party holding to his original ground; and the 
_ cardinal declaring, that if Nelson broke the armis- 
tice, he would not assist him with either men or 
arms. On this, Troubridge was ordered to invest and 


reduce the citadel of St. Elmo, and possession was 
taken of the fortresses of Nuovo and Uovo. Nelson 
immediately issued another proclamation, com- 
manding all who had been in the service of “the in- 
famous Neapolitan republic,” to give themselves up 
to the clemency of the king. In consequence of this 
proclamation, General Minichini wrote, inquiring 
if Caraccioli, who had fied to the mountains, and 
other persons who had been promoted in the service 
of the Neapolitan Republic, were to be included m 
the order to surrender; but no answer has been 


found to this inquiry.—Our next extract ought 


to be Nelson’s memorable order for the trial 
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soli as a rebel. A reward had been set 

the unhappy old man’s head, and he had 
ee taken. His trial was hurried over; and 
githin the same hour that the inevitable sentence 
was passed, Nelson directed— 


The said sentence of death to be carried into execu- 
jon upon the said Francisco Caraccioli accordingly, by 
ng him at the fore yard-arm of his Sicilian majes- 
iy's frigate La Minerva, under your command, at five 
jdeck this evening; and to cause him to hang there 
gti] sunset, When you will have his body cut down and 
down into the sea.—Given on board the Foudroyant, 
Naples Bay, the 29th of June, 1799. 





NELSON. | 


This unfortunate man, now of the venerable age | 
of seventy, and much beloved and respected, in | 
vain had pleaded forty years of faithful service as | 
; set-off against his involuntary rebellion. He | 
had accompanied the court in the flight to Palermo; 
bat being possessed of large estates, under the threat | 
of confiscation by the Republicans, he had obtained 
ave from the King to return to Naples. From 
the life of Nelson by Drs, Clarke and Macarthur, 
who cannot be supposed unfavourable to Nelson, 
we give the following particulars of the unhappy 
sfair, premising that Count Thurn, whom Nelson 
sppointed to try the prisoner, was said to have been 
his personal enemy. 


Caraccioli was repeatedly asked questions best cal- 
ealated to enable him to clear those aspersions that had 
been attached to his character; and these he answered 
by endeavouring to prove that he had been forced into 


the Republican service,—had been compelled to perform | 
the duty of a common soldier for a considerable time, | 
when he was offered the command of the Republican | 


Neapolitan navy, which necessity alone had at length 
empelled him to accept. This necessity the prisoner 
repeatedly attempted to substantiate; but it certainly 
was not proved to the satisfaction of the court, nor of 
ourown officers who were present. On the contrary, 
it was clearly demonstrated that the prisoner had enjoy- 
ed opportunities of escaping; and on being frequently 
wked why he had not embraced those opportunities, no 
satisfactory reply was made. Caraccioli, nevertheless, 
uswered firmly and collectedly; and the manner in 
which he conducted himself gained the commiseration 
ofthe British officers who were present. He appeared 
be about seventy, of a commanding figure, and with a 
dark expressive countenance. . . . . 

During the awful interval that ensued from the 
close of his trial to the execution of his sentence, Carac- 
tioli twice requested Lieutenant Parkinson to go and 
latercede with Lord Nelson; at first for a second trial, 
aad afterwards that he might be shot. “I am an old 
maa, sir,” said Caraccioli, “ I leave no family to lament 
uy death—I therefore cannot be supposed to be very 
uixious about prolonging my life; but the disgrace of 

hanged is dreadful to me.” Lord Nelson replied, 
cioli has been fairly tried by the officers of his 

own country; I cannot interfere.” “ Forgetting,” says 
Dr. Southey, “that if he felt justified in ordering the 
ial and the execution, no human being could ever have 
(sestioned the propriety of his interfering on the side of 
mercy.” On being urged the second time by Lieutenant 
Parkinson, he exclaimed, with much agitation, “Go, 
St,and attend to your duty.” Caraccioli then, as a 
hope, asked Lieutenant Parkinson whether he 
ght an application to Lady Hamilton would prove 
cial! Upon which that officer went to the quar- 
ver-deck, but, not being able to meet with her, he re- 
turned. She was, however, present at the execution. 
At five o’clock, Caraccioli was removed from the Foud- 
+ hal and hanged at the fore yard-arm of the Neapo- 
fan frigate, La Minerva. His body was afterwards 
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carried out to a considerable distance, and sunk in the 
Bay of Naples. 

The following singular fact is given by Clarke 
and Macarthur upon the authority of the log of 
the Seahorse, of date 3d July, by which time the 
king had come from Palermo to Naples, to glut 
his vengeance upon his wretched subjects. 

About a week afterwards, [July 15th,] a Neapolitan, 
who had been fishing in the bay, came one morning to 
the Foudroyant, and assured the officers that Caraccioli 
had been seen, who had risen from the bottom of the 
sea, and was coming, as fast as he could, to Naples, 
swimming half out of the water. The story of the 


| Neapolitan was slightly mentioned to his majesty. The 


day being favourable, Lord Nelson, as usual, indulged 
the king by standing out to sea: the Foudroyant, how- 
ever, had not advanced far, before the officers of the 
watch beheld a body upright in the water, whose course 
was directed towards them. Captain Hardy soon dis- 
covered that it was actually the body of Caraccioli, not- 
withstanding the great weight which had been attached 


/to it; and it became extremely difficult to decide in 


what manner the extraordinary circumstance should be 
communicated to the king. This was performed with 
much address by Sir William Hamilton; and with his 
majesty’s permission, the body was taken on shore by a 
Neapolitan boat, and consigned to Christian burial. 
The coxswain of the boat brought back the double- 


, headed Neapolitan shot, with a portion of the skin still 


adhering to the rope by which they had been fixed. 
They were weighed by Captain Hardy, who ascertained 
that the body had risen and floated with the immense 
weight of 250 lbs. attached to it. 

Sir Harris Nicolas has in the Appendix attempted 
to vindicate the memory of Nelson from this dark 
stain, with what success, we leave the reader to 
judge. Nelson himself never appears to have felt 
either shame or remorse for this, or indeed, by his 
confessions, for any other part of hisown conduct. 
| He persisted to the last in regarding the “ infamous 
| treaty” of Cardinal Ruffo, and the other accredited 
| negotiators, as invalid, from being against the wishes 
| of the king, and for other reasons, more resembling 
| the quibblings of a petty attorney, than the argu- 


‘ments of a statesman or a manof honour. In 
| 





justification of his own conduct, he openly pleaded 
the powers confided to him by the King of Naples ; 
considering himself, it would seem, as much or 
more the minister of his Sicilian majesty, than a 
subject of England, and a British commanding 
officer. He afterwards asserted, in his own vindi- 
cation, that the whole affairs of Naples were at this 
time in his hands, and that he was justifiable and 
even praiseworthy in the use which he made of his 
power. When Mr. Fox alluded in Parliament, and 
in strong terms of reprobation, to this disgraceful 
affair, and to the many vindictive executions or 
butcheries which took place about the same time, 
and, above all, to the disgraceful violation of a 
treaty made funder the sanction of the British 
name, no voice was lifted in defence. Nelson, 
however, wrote to his friend and agent, Mr. 
Davison — 


Mr. Fox having, in the House of Commons, in Feb- 
ruary, made an accusation against somebody, for what 
he calls a breach of a treaty with rebels, which had been 
entered into with a British officer; and having used 
language unbecoming either the wisdom of a senator, or 
the politeness of a gentleman, or an Englishman, who 
ought ever to suppose that his majesty’s officers would al- 
waysact with honour and openness in all their transactions ; 
and as the whole affairs of the kingdom of Naples were, 
at the time alluded to, absolutely placed in my hands, 
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therefure, send you my observations on the infamous 
armistice entered into by the Cardinal; and on his 
refusal to send in a joint declaration to the French and 
rebels, | seut in my note, and on which the rebels came 
out of the castles, as they ought, aud as I hope all those 
who are false to their king and country will, tu be hanged, 
or otherwise dispused of, as their sovereign thought pro- 
per. The terms granted by Captain Fuote, of the Sea- 
horse, at Caste!-del-mare, were all strictly complied 
with, the rebels having surrendered before my arrival. 


it is I who am called upon to explain my conduct, and, ! 
_of Caraccioli, he describes that event, 


_to his Sicilian maj sty, while the trial e 


There has been nothing promised by a British officer, | 
that his Sicilian majesty has not complied with, even in 


disobedience to his orders to the Cardinal. I am, &c. 
Bronte NELSON OF THE NILE. 


Show these papers to Mr. Rose, or some other ; and, 
if thought right, you will put them iu the papers. 

Many executions of the unfortunate persons 
whom Nelson had seized and given up to “ the 
clemency of the king,” accompanied or followed 
that of Caraccioli; and the services of the “Saviour 
of Naples” were requited, on his return in triumph 
with the king and court to Palermo, with the 
title and domain of Bronté. The English captains 
got boxes and diamonds all round, but to Captain 
Troubridge a double portion was given. 

Nelson filled up the measure of his faults and 


follies at this period, by another act, for which he | 


incurred the censure of the Admiralty. 
Keith had ordered him to sail with his fleet in 


Lord | 


search of the combined fleets of France and Spain, | 


or, at all events, to send a squadron for the defence 
of Minorca. But Nelson, tied to Palermo, resisted 
this order. ‘ Nothing could console the queen” 
if he left her. The safety of the kingdom depended 
on “ Nelson ;” and Nelson made himself believe that 
the French, already humbled at the Nile, were to 


be finally demolished by the restoration of the | 


king and the royal family to Naples. He would 
fain have been at the French fleet; but then he 
had promised and vowed that the French should 
not get either to Sicily or Naples “ but through 


his heart’s blood.” And so Lord Keith was told, 
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despatch to Lord Keith, announcing the execution 


, . and the trig) 
as taking place in the A/inerve, a ship belonging 
tm? 
took place in his own ship. He al-o whined 
one time, that Troubridge and the Enelish ofc 
were to have the privilege of saving the lives of 
such of the victims as they considered deserving 
of mercy ; but if the king gave any such power 
in no instance was it exerted for mercy, ; 

Many of Nelson’s despatches and letters, during 
the year 1799, are of trivial import in any view 
and, to ordinary readers, tedious and superfluous, 
They are, however, essential to the completeness 
of the work. Some months after the counter. 
revolution at Naples, he joined Lord Keith a 
Leghorn, and, during the spring of 1800, captured 
a French seventy-four, Le Genereux, which had 
escaped at the battle of the Nile ; and, afterwards, 
the Guillaume Tell was taken by his ** children,” 
as he termed the officers of his squadron, while 
his pendant was still hoisted in the Foudroyant, 
Many of his letters, at this time, refer to the 
sieges of Capua and Gaeta, and to the subsequent 
proceedings of the English in the States of the 
Pope. ‘The blockade of Malta was then an object 
much more important to Britain. Captain Ball, 
who commanded at Malta, was very hard pressed; 
the inhabitants were almost reduced to famine; 
and the treacherous and ungrateful Sicilian 
government would give no succours, while the home 
government was any thing, as Nelson thought, but 
liberal in furnishing supplies. Nelson, though as 
completely hoodwinked as ever to the base intrigues 
and despicable policy of the Sicilian court, was 


now indignant at the coldness and tardiness dis- 


played on all sides, and wrote to Earl Spencer :— 
In General Fox’s orders to Colonel Graham, he says, 


'“ you will not incur any expense for stores, or auy 


that as soon as the safety of his Sicilian ma- | 


jesty’s kingdom was what he considered secured, | = 
| it, L shall sell Bronté and the Emperor of Russia’s box; 


he would obey the orders of his superior in com- 
mand: the moment “the scoundrel French’ were 
out of the kingdom, he would send the required 
detachment. ‘To the Duke of Clarence he wrote— 

I have been, with God’s blessing, the principal means 
of placing a good man and faithtul ally of your royal 
father on his throne, aud securing peace to these two 
kingdoms. I am well aware of the consequences of dis- 
obeying my orders ; but, as I have often before risked 


| article but provisions.” What can this mean! 


But I 
have told Troubridge that the cause cannot stand sull 
fur want of a little money. This would be what we eall 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” If nobody will pay 


| for I feel myself above every consideration but that of 


my life for the good cause, so I with cheerfulness did | 


my commission. 

This refusal to stir from Sicily, in obedience to 
order, took place more than once. 
conduct he 
and also for employing the seamen in land service ; 


| money ? 


For this | 
was censured by the Admiralty, | 0" ™y estate—therefore there shall be no waut, if yes 
: , | are not paid the 15,000 cobs. 


| 


but what cared he for the Admiralty, and for | 


“the narrow rule of law,’ who was a law unto 
himself. 
in extenuation of his conduct at this time, that 
his intellect had suffered from the wound 


it is certain that great unsoundness of judgment 
was displayed, whatever may have been the cause. 
We make but one more remark on this ualappy 


re- | ' . i 

es : a (which would have put much money in his 

ceived in his head in the battle of the Nile; and | ; ; SEOs See 
| pockets, he said to his agent, Mr. Davison : 


' 
' 


It has been urged by Nelson’s friends, | 


serving faithfully. Do not, my dear Lord, let the Ad- 
miralty write harshly to me—my generous soul cannot 
bear it, being conscious it is entirely unmerited ; aad 
ever believe me your obliged Bronte NELSOS. 

To Troubridge, who had advanced or borrowed 
money, he wrote :— 

Whatever you can assist General Graham in, mast 
meet my approbation. Money must be had, or moneys 
worth. What are all the stores asked for but so much 
The order of General Fox I am surprised at 
It appears it is to throw difficulties in the way. Could 
he nesiege a place without expense? 1 can get money 


Of his money, he was, indeed, ever most liberal, 
Out of the £10,000, the munificent gift of the East 
India Company, he bestowed £500 on each of his 
family, leaving himself little; and when Dr. Law- 
rence, in the Admiralty Court, gave an opinlo® 


* 

en ao ; 

My pear Davison,— Notwithstanding Dr. La whee 
opinion, I do nut believe T have any right to exeie 


| the junior flag officers of the fleet ; aud, if I have. 


period of this great man’s history, in his official! desire that no such claim may be made: no, not 8 
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Phvate circle, 


sixty times the sum, and, poor as I am, [were] I | 
ygrer to see prize-money. 
This was said while the wealthy St. Vincent | 
acarrying on a lawsuit with his junior flag- | 
to secure sums of prize-money to which 
ip bad set up a claim. 
The enthralment of Nelson to Lady Hamil- 
ya, and, through her means, to the Sicilian 
whose creature she was, had long been 
ptorious in England ; and the horrible scenes 
sbich had passed at Naples, and the palpable | 
gtrigues and treachery practised at Palermo, had | 
reagieted and disgusted the home government. | 
jp vain had the friends of Nelson warned and 
ymonstrated. ‘Troubridge, in particular, with a 
wstand warmth of affection which redeems the 
igvoluntary errors of a hot temperament allied to | 
messentially honest nature, warned and pleaded; | 
igtinvain. The commodore had, by this time, had 
hisfull of vengeance and of the blood of revolution- 
its,and had come to look with abhorrence upon the | 
gwardly atrocity and sanguinary cruelty of the | 
Neapolitans, from the king and his nobles down- 
rards, and even to see that there might be still 
greater “ruffians and villains among the loyalists 
tan among the republicans and the French Jaco- | 
ius, What must Nelson have felt on the receipt | 
this letter from his friend !— 
We are dying off fast, for want. I learn, by letters | 
fom Messina, that Sir William Hamilton says, Prince | 
lami refused corn some time ago, and Sir Wiiliam does | 
mt think it worth while making another application. 
that be the case, I wish he commanded at this dis- | 
tessing scene instead of me. Puglia had an immense | 
lurvest; near thirty sail left Messina before I did, to load 
tra;—will they let us have any? If not, a short time | 
mil decide the business. The German interest prevails. 
lwish 1 was at your lordship’s elbow for an hour—a//, | 
al will be thrown on you, rely on it. 12 will parry | 
ie blow as much as is in my power; I foresee much 
‘ yi | 
uschief brewing. God bless your lordship. I am 
miserable 1 canuot assist your operations more. Mauy 
uppy returns of this day to you—I never spent so | 
mserable a one. I am not very tender-hearted; but 
rally the distress here would even move a Neapolitan. 
January 5, 1800.—IL have this day saved 30,000 people 
‘wm dying; but with this day my ability ceases. As 
we King of Naples, or rather the queen and her party, 
we beut on starving us, I see no alternative but to 
vavethese poor unliappy people to starve, without our | 
I PPY peoy . 
viag Witnesses to their distress. 1 curse the day 1 
‘er served the King of Naples. 


The English government, by an act of prudence 
Lat too long delayed, at this time superseded Sir 
Willian Hamilton as envoy at the court of Sicily ; 
tad Nelson, warmly adopting the quarrel of his 
fends, and fully sharing their resentments, when | 

nd Keith directed hii to another place of rendez- 
"us than Palermo, at once took offence, pleaded 
ul health, and decided to accompany his “ dear | 
nends” to England. His jealousy of Lord Keith 
"as carried to pitiable littleness; and Lady Hanil- | 
a well knew how to take advantage of the 
Weakness of his transparent disposition, to effect 

*T purposes. Lord Keith, the “ clever man,” to 
¥lom “ Bronté Nelson of the Nile” was only second, 
tad to Whom he must do “ his manners,’ was the 
mbject of constant ridicule and contempt in their 
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friends,” on his return home, bringing the Queen 
and her family to Leghorn, on her way to Vienna, 
How much he was still the slave of the eourt, 
may be easily gathered, not more from his own 
letters, than from the subjoined private note from 
Lord Keith, who had given Nelson peremptory 
orders not, at this season of great difficulty to 
the public service, to employ the line-of-battle 
ships in conveying the Queen back to Palermo, if 
her alarm at the progress of the French should 
prevent her from going ou to Vienna :— 

My pear Lorp, — It is not matter of caprice, but of 
actual duty and necessity, which has obliged me to send 
the order, which 1 must desire to be final. Her majesty 


' is too just, and too well-informed, to place any thing 


like neglect tome. With her good understanding I am 
So, my dear friend, let me in- 
sist that the ships instantly fullow my public orders. 


The Queen went to Vienna, attended by the Eng- 


lish party, who continued their progress through 


Germany. ‘They reached Yarmouth in November 
1800, and proceeded from thence to London, 
Honours of all sorts were now heaped upon the 


Victor of the Nile, by the city of London, and in 


every town through which he passed. He at once 
reported himself as fit for service ; and, in January 
1801, was appointed to the Baltic station, but 
under Sir Hyde Parker. 

The final sacrifice had now been made to that 
infatuated passion which had proved the bane of 
his domestic happiness, and which had already 
brought upon his public character a stigma so deep 
and indelible. Ilis generous nature, for the mo- 
ment, so far, however, surmounted his perverted 


feelings, that, at the final interview with Lady 


Nelson, he exclaimed, “ I call God to witness, that 


there is nothing in you or your conduct that 1 wish 


otherwise ;’ and he settled upon her the half of 
his income. His flag was shortly afterwards 
hoisted in the San Josef, at Plymouth, from which 
place we find him writing thus,— 
January 28, 1801. 

What a fool I was, my dear Lady Hamilton, to 
direct that your cheering letters should be directed for 
Brixham! I feel this day truly miserable in not having 
them; and I fear they will not come till to-morrow’s 
post. What a blockhead, to believe any pefsou is so 
active as myself! 1 have this day got my orders to put 
myself under Lord St. Vincent’s command; but, as no 


_order is arrived to man the ship, it must be Friday 
| night, or Saturday moruing, betore she can sail tor 
Torbay. 


Direct my letters now to Brixham. 
is very bad. 


My eye 
I have had the physician of the fleet to 
He has directed me not to write, (and yet 
I um forced this day to write Lord Speucer, St. Vincent, 
Davison, about my lawsuit, Troubridge, Mr. Locker, &e. 
but you are the ouly female | write to;) .ot to eat any 


| thing but the most simple fuod; not to touch wine or 


porter; to sit in a dark room; to have greeu shades for 
my eyes—(will you, my dear frieud, make we one or 
two ! nebody else shali;)—and to bathe them in cold 
water every hour. I fear it is the writing has brought 
on this complaint. My eye is like blvod. 

And again, within a few days,— 

My Dear Lavy, —Mr, Davison demands the privilege 
of carrying back an answer to your kind letter; and I 
am sure he will be very punctual in the delivery. lam 
uot in very good spirits; aud, except that our couniry 


demands all vur services and abilities to bring about an 


honourable peace, nothing should preveut my being the 
bearer of my own letter, But, my dear frieud, | kuow 
you are so true and lvyal au Englishwoman, that you 


It was June before Nelson embarked with “his! would hate those who wuuld not stand forth in defence 
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of our king, laws, religion, and all that is dear to us. 
It is your sex that make us go fourth; and seem to tell 
us, “ None but the brave deserve the fair !” and if we 
fall, we still live in the hearts of those females who 
are dear to us. It is your sex that rewards us; 
it is your sex who cherish our memories; and you, 
my dear honoured friend, are, believe me, the first, 
the best of your sex. I have been the world 
around, and in every corner of it, and never yet saw 
your equal, or even one which could be put in com- 
parison with you. You know how to reward virtue, 
honour, and courage; and never to ask if it is placed in 


a prince, duke, lord, or peasant : and I hope one day to | 


see you in peace, before I set out for Bronté, which I 
am resolved to do. 

Mr. Davison had been, among Nelson’s remon- 
strating friends, one of those who had taken the 
liberty of reminding him of his wife and his duty ; 


but times must have been changed before, as a | 


favour, he demanded “the privilege” of bearing 


despatches to her rival. Could any punishment be | 


imagined more severe and retributive, than the 
writer of these effusions seeing them sold by “ the 
dear friend” to whom they were addressed, to a 
publisher, and his heart laid open to the whole 
world ! Nelson had been shifted to the St. George ; 
and before the squadron sailed from Yarmouth for 
the Baltic, he again wrote,— 

You say, my dearest friend, why don’t I put my 
chief forward! He has put me in the front of the 
battle, and Nelson will be first. I could say more; but 


will not make you uneasy, knowing the firm friendship 
you have forme. The St. George will stamp an addi- 


tional ray of glory to England’s fame, if Nelson sur- | 
vives; and that Almighty Providence, who has hitherto | 


protected me in all dangers, and covered my head in 
the day of battle, will still, if it be his pleasure, support 
and assist me. 


It is needless to say, that the Baltic expedition | 


was undertaken to destroy the confederacy of the 
three northern powers, each of which had recently 


submitted to the domination of France, and that the | 


Danish fleet was to be first attacked. The glorious 


battle of Copenhagen was fought on the 2d of April, | 


in which Nelson, the second in command, was the 
real and sole commander. 


and in every thing acted according to his previous 
plan and counsels. Never did Nelson appear with 


vreater honour to himself than at this time. He was | 


the soul and the body of the expedition. We shall 
give but one extract from the wise and bold 
counsels which he ventured to give to his supe- 
rior who had the good sense to understand their 
value. It is not much to the credit of the Admi- 


ralty, that Nelson had sailed as much in the dark | 


as to the intended plan of operations,— if there was 
> 


any plan,—as the youngest officer in the fleet. | 


All had been left to his sagacity or powers of divi- 
nation. In these circumstances, he nobly says to 
Sir Hyde Parker, 


Here you are, with almost the safety, certainly with 


Sir Hyde Parker had, | 


indeed, formally made over the command to him, | Y@5 19 command of the troops in the fleet. It is | 
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the least useful in forming your decision 
| heartily welcome. 

| I shall begin with supposing you are deter: 
_enter by the passage of the Sound, as there are ” 
_who think, if you leave that passage open, that the 
{ 


» You are Most 


Danish fleet may sail from Copenhagen 7 
Dutch or French. I owni Ne no pm on the 
‘ject; for it is not likely, that whilst their asmon 
| menaced with an attack, nine thousand of her best “ 
should be sent out of the kingdom. | Suppose a 
some damage may arise amongst our masts and ards: 
yet perhaps there will not be one of them but al be 
made serviceable again. You are now about Crone 
| burg: if the wind be fair, and you determine to > 
‘the ships and Crown Islands, you must eXpect 
natural issue of such a battle—ships crippled and 
| perhaps one or two lost; for the wind which carries yor 
in, will most probably not bring out a crippled shi; 
This mode I call taking the bull by the hors. It 
however, will not prevent the Revel ships, or Sweg > 
from joining the Danes; and to prevent this from tat; 
effect, is, in my humble opinion, a measure sbsolute} 
necessary—and still to attack Copenhagen. Two mode 
are in my view. 
Our limits do not permit the full detail of 
Nelson’s plans. They are not more decided 
of his great genius, than were the skill, cision, 
and promptitude, with which, in the hour of 
action, they were either carried out, or varied tp 
meet each emergency as it arose. He continues — 
What effect a bombardment might have, I am mit 
called upon to give an opinion; but think the way would 
_be cleared for the trial. Supposing us through the Belt 
with the wind first westerly, would it not be possible to 
either go with the fleet, or detach ten ships of three 
and two decks, with one bomb and two fire-ships, to 
Revel, to destroy the Russian squadron at that place! 
I do not see the great risk of such a detachment, and 
with the remainder to attempt the business at Copen- 
hagen. The measure may be thought bold, but I amof 
opinion the boldest measures are the safest ; and our 
country demands a most vigorous exertion of her force, 
| directed with judgment. 


| 





The editor of the Nelson Dispatches gives that ; 


narrative of the battle of Copenhagen which 
| appears in Clarke and Macarthur’s Life of Nelson, 
and which is said to have been written for that 
work by the Honourable Colonel Stewart, who 


a narrative of the greatest interest, and the ground- 
work of Southey’s graphic account of the battle. 
We must pass Nelson’s orders for the attack, to 
glance for a moment at the hero of the day, when 


the fight was at the hottest, and the entire line | 


engaged. His ship was the Elephant. 
The Elephant was warmly engaged by the Dannebrog, 


and by two heavy praams on her bow and quarter. | 


_ Signals of distress were on board the Bellona and Russell, 
_ and of inability from the Agamemnon. The contest,i 
| general, although from the relaxed state of the enemy's 
fire, it might not have given much room for apprehensioa 
as to the result, had certainly, at one p.M., not dec 

itself in favour of either side. About this juncture, and 


| in this posture of affairs, the signal was thrown out @ 


| board the London, for the action to cease. ; 
Lord Nelson was at this time, as he had been duriag 


the honour of England more intrusted to you, than ever _ the whole action, walking the starboard side of 


yet fell to the lot of any British officer. 
sion depends whether our country shall be degraded in | 
the eyes of Europe, or whether she shall rear her head | 
higher than ever. Again do I repeat, never did our 

country depend so much on the success of any fleet as | 
on this. How best to honour our country and abate | 
the pride of her enemies, by defeating their schemes, | 
must be the subject of your deepest consideration as | 
commander-in-chief; and if what I have to offer can be 





' thousands.” When the signal, No. 39, was 


On your deci- | quarter-deck; sometimes much animated, and at 0 


heroically fine in his observations. A shot t 
mainmast knocked a few splinters about us. Heo 

to me, with a smile, “It is warm work, and this ds} 
may be the last to any of us at a moment ;” and thes 
stopping short at the gangway, he used an expressie® 
never to be erased from my memory, and sai 
emotion, “ but mark you, I would not be elsewhere 
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lieutenant reported it to him. He continued | 
,and did not appear to take notice of it. The | 
meeting his lordship at the next turn asked, 


jjs walk 
jeatenant 
sghether he should repeat it!” Lord Nelson answered, | 


«No, acknowledge it.” On the officer returning to the 
we. his lordship called after him, “Is No. 16 still 
jpisted 1” the lieutenant answering in the affirmative, | 
iad Nelson said, “ Mind you keep it so.’ He now 
wilked the deck considerably agitated, which was | 
ys known by his moving the stump of his right arm. 
a turn or two, he said to me, in a quick manner, 
+o you know what’s shown on board of the commander- 
ipchief, No. 39?” On asking him what that meant, he 
red, “ Why, to leave off action, leave off action !” | 
repeated, and then added, with a shrug, “ Now, damn | 
we if I do.” He also observed, I believe, to Captain 
foley, “ You know, Foley, 1 have only one eye —I have 
sright to be blind sometimes ;” and then, with an 
yebness peculiar to his character, putting the glass to 
jis blind eye, he, exclaimed, “I really do not see the | 


gual.” This remarkable signal was, therefore, only | 
yknowledged on board the Elephant, not repeated. | 
jdmiral Graves did the latter, not being able to dis- 
taguish the Elephant’s conduct: either by a fortunate 
yeident, or intentionally, No. 16 was not displaced... . 

The time of half-past two, brings me to a most impor- 
gat part of Lord Nelson’s conduct on this day, and | 
goat which so much discussion has arisen: his sending | 
sfag of truce on shore. To the best of my recollection, | 
the facts were as follow :—After the Dannebrog was 
sirift,and had ceased to fire, the action was found to 
ie over, along the whole of the line astern of us; but not | 
with the ships ahead and with the Crown batteries. 
Whether from ignorance of the custom of war, or from | 
gafusion on board the prizes, our boats were, as before 
gentioned, repulsed from the ships themselves, or fired 
a from Amak Island. Lord Nelson naturally lost 
wmper at this, and observed, “ That he must either send 
m shore, and stop this irregular proceeding, or send in 
gar fire-ships and burn them.” He accordingly retired 
isto the stern gallery, and wrote, with great despatch, 
that well-known letter addressed to the Crown-prince, 
with the address, “ To the brothers of Englishmen, the 
brave Danes,” &c. 


The narrative is thus continued by the purser 
of the Elephant, in a letter to Haydon, the painter, 
written so late as 1843— 


Lord Nelson wrote the note at the casing of the rudder- | 
bead, and as he wrote, I took a copy, both of us standing. 
The original was put into an envelope, and sealed with 
his arms ; at first I was going to seal it with a wafer, 
but he would not allow this to be done, observing that 
it must be sealed, or the enemy would think it was | 
written and sent in a hurry. The man I sent below for | 
slight, never returned, having been killed in his way. 


This celebrated note, sent with a flag of truce, | 
| 
| 


isof more importance than the manner in which 
it was sealed, though that, too, marks the man. 
It, and that which followed, ran in these terms : 


NOTES SENT BY LORD NELSON, WITH A FLAG OF TRUCE, TO | 

em, DURING THE ACTION OF THE 2D APRIL, | 

801. 

TO THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN, THE DANES. 

lord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark, when 
tw longer resisting; but if the firing is continued on the 
part of Denmark, Lord Nelson will be obliged to set on 
fre all the floating-batteries he has taken, without hav- 
mg the power of saving the brave Danes who have 
defended them. Dated on board his Britannic Majesty’s 
Ship Elephant, Copenhagen Roads, April 2d, 1801. 
The Crown Prince requested an explanation of 
his object ; and he wrote :— 


TO THE GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK. 
Elephant, 2d April, 1801. 
.. Lord Nelson’s object in sending on shore a flag of 
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| and recompensed all our misfortunes. 





ishumanity : he, therefore, consents that hostilities 
cease till Lord Nelson can take his prisoners out 
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of the prizes, and he consents to land all the wounded 
Danes, and to burn or remove his prizes. Lord Nelson, 


_with humble duty to his Royal Highness, begs leave to 


say, that he will ever esteem it the greatest victory he 
ever gained, if this flag of truce may be the happy 
forerunner of a lasting and happy union between my 
most gracious sovereign and his majesty the King of 
Denmark. Ne.son AND Bronte. 
We continue the story from Colonel Stewart's 


_ narrative. 


“ Early in the morning of the 3d of April, when it was 
scarcely light, Lord Nelson repaired in his gig, (his 


_ usual conveyance,) on board of our ship, the Elephant, 


conceiving that we were still aground. The fatigue and 
cold of a long row in a northern sea, and at that early 


| hour, and after the most severe exertions both of body 


and mind for several successive days, had no effect in 


| causing this uncommon man either to indulge in rest, or 
| for an instant to forget those whose fate he valued. His 
| delight and praises at finding us afloat were unbounded, 


He took a hasty 


_ breakfast, and then rowed to such of the prizes as were 


not yet removed from the Danish shore; and here he 
gave another proof of the eccentricity, as well as bold- 
ness, of his character. Finding that one of the line-of- 
battle ships, the Zealand, which had struck the last, 
and was under the immediate protection of the ''rekroner, 
had refused to acknowledge herself to be a captured 


| ship, and made some quibble about the colours and not 


the pendant having been hauled down, his lordship 
ordered one of our brigs to approach her, and proceeded 
in his gig to one of the enemy’s ships which were within 
that battery, in order to communicate with the com- 
modore, whose flag was flying on board of the Elephanten. 
When he got alongside, he found it to be his old acquain- 
tance, Miller, whom he had known in the West Indies. 
He invited himself on board, and acted with so much 
ability and politeness towards his friend and the officers 
assembled, that he not only explained and gained the 
point in dispute about the Zealand, but left the ship, as 
much admired by his enemies, as he had long been by 
those who were his intimate friends in his own fleet.” 


On the 4th, Nelson was escorted to the palace 
by an immense crowd, in order to negotiate the 


conditions of the armistice. 


On the seventh article of this treaty much difficulty 
arouse, and the negotiation was likely to have beeu broken 
off on the point of duration. The Danish commissioners 
candidly avowed their apprehension of the court of 


| Russia: Lord Nelson assured them, with a degree of 
| candour not quite customary in diplomacy, that his rea- 


son for requiring so long a term as sixteen weeks, was 
that he might have time to act against the Russian fleet, 
and then return to them. The point not being ac- 
ceded to on either side, one of the Danish commissioners 
hinted at the renewal of hostilities, upon which Lord 


| Nelson, who understood French sufficiently to make out 
| what the commissioner said, turned to one of his friends, 
| with warmth, and said, “ Renew hostilities !—tell him 
| that we are ready at a moment; ready to bombard this 


very night!” The commissioner apologized with polite- 
ness, and the business went on more amicably. The 
duration of the armistice could not, however, be adjust- 
ed; and the conference broke up at two o’clock, for 
reference to the Crown Prince. A levée was conse- 
quently held in one of the state rooms, the whole of which 
were without furniture, from the apprehension of a 
bombardment. His lordship then proceeded to a grand 
dinner up stairs, the prince leading the way. Lord 
Nelson, leaning on the arm of a friend, whispered, 
“Though I have only one eye, I see all this will burn 
very well:” he was even then thinking more about the 
bombardment than about the dinner. 7 
Nelson himself reported to Mr. Addington his 


conversation with the Crown Prince. It was full 
of individual character, and, with sailor-like frank- 
ness, displays no inconsiderable degree of diplo- 
matic address and sagacity. Of the numerous 
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letters which followed this splenlil achievement, 
we shall give the briefest. 
Brooke Boothby. 

Me Daar Sra Baooke,—I am well. The battle was, 
I mist altiow, hard roaght, bat oar success was complete. 
O? the eighte2a vessels of all descriptions, seventeen are 
sunk, barat, and taken. IT oight to be ashamed, after 
such a negiect of yoar kinl letter, of writing so short a 
one: bat tim? is not mine; therefore, forgive me. I 
but wish to fiaish Paal, [the Rissian Emperor] aad thea 
retire forever. Believe me your most obliged. 

NELSON aND Bronte. 


Nelson, now created a Viscount, had still on paper 
tofight the Dinish Comm oddore’s inaccurate account 
of the battle; and from this engagement, too, he 
came? forth with honour. His health had suffered 


It is adJressed to Sir | 


| 


Satton and Bedford, and landed at Walmer, } 
Billy (Mr. Pitt] fast asleep; so left my earg 
the same road that we came, when the earri 


Qt foung 
» Walked 
2 re ave 7 
not come with us that night; and all rasheq , could 
mind, and brought tears into my eyes. 
rent to walking with such a friend as you, Sir Wy); 
; » lr Will 
and Mrs. Nelson! . ' : , ia, 


Intg 
Ah, how dig 


My Dearest Frrenp,—Although my “omplaint 
no danger attending it, yet it resists the medicines w) ry 
> Whee 


extremely from anxiety, unremitted exertion, anl | 


the s-verity of the climate, and he had endured 


much befor? he was appointed, in July 1899, com- | 
ri > a 


minder-in-chief, from Orfordness to Beachy Head. 
Buonaparte wis now assembling a large army, and 
preparing a flotilla at Boulogne for the threatened 
invasion of Eagland; and the nation, struck with 
panic, place! its hopes of safety in Nelson, This 
coast service, or “ boat warfare,” was very dis- 
agreeable to him, and was undertaken only from 
a sens: of duty. Bat peace came, and he retired 
to Merton, a smill estate, which he had purchased, 
in Surrey, anl at which he settled en famille with 
his “dear friends.” Some of his private letters at 
this perio! show his character in a kind and very 
amiable light. 

While cruising in the Channel, he sometimes had 
the pleasure of receiving “ his friends” as guests 
in his ship; and to these visits, the wife of his 
reverend brother, the future earl, gave decorum by 
her presence. A few scraps from his correspondence, 
at this idling time, well display the genuine man. 
They are all that we can select at present from the 
voluminous correspondence, of which we have now 
got through four thick volumes. 

TO LADY HAMILTON, 


Myr Dearest Fairxp,—This being a very fine morn- 
ing, and smooth beach, at eight o’clock I went with 


Dr. Baird has prescribed; and I fancy it has pulled 

down very much. The cold has settled in my dn 
I wish the Admiralty had my complaint : but they he 
no bowels—at least for me. ‘ ‘ re 


My Dearest Frirenp,—How could you think fer 


moment, that | would be a time-server to any minice 
on earth? And if you had studied my letter 4 little 
By had 
closer, you would have seen that my intention was to 
show them that I could be as useful in the cabinet a is 
the field. My idea is, to let them see that my atten 
dance is worth soliciting. For myself I can have nothing. 
but, for my brother something may be done, Liy;,, 
s ee of ‘ ae 
with Mr. Addington a good deal, never, in your senge of 
the word, shall Ido it. What, leave my dearest friends 
to dine with a minister! D—n me, if I do beyond what 
you yourself shall judge to be necessary ! ; 

My Dearest F’'rtexp,—Onaly two days more the Aq. 
miralty could, with any conscience, keep me here : nog 
that I think they have had any conseience. I dare say 
Master Troubridge is grown fat.* I know I am growg 
lean with my complaint, which, but for their indifference 
about my health, would never have happened; or, at 
least, I should have got well long ago in a warm room, 
with a good fire, and sincere friends. 

Nelson shortly joined his “‘ dear friends” at Mer. 
ton, made his appearance and maiden speech in 
the House of Peers, and was selling the diamonds 
he had received from foreign sovereigns to raise 
supplies for the support of the Merton establish- 
ment. And here, for the present, we leave him, 
begging to refer our readers to the account given 


| by Niebuhr of the battle of Copenhagen, in the 


June Number of this Magazine. It throws addi- 
tional light upon the narratives of Clarke and 
Macarthur, and the spirited paraphrase of these by 
Southey, and renders it superfluous for us to say 


_more of the most remarkable, if not the greatest, 


sea-fight, that the annals of nautical warfare record. 


* Sir Thomas was now in the Admiralty. 


NOCHE TRISTE. 
A BALLAD OF THE CONQUESTADORS. 


BY W. 8S. M. 


Cortes, after the death of 


even's, was justly called * Noche Triste,” or the sad night. 


fae fo lowing ballid is c'iiefly taken from Mr. Prescott’s eloquent Historv ; 
we have no: considered it necessary to follow the text closely in the minute detai 


sort of composition. 


Now God defend our holy fait! 
An stand us in good stead! 

And may all those in hope repose, 
Who for the Cross have bled. 


Gloomily night descended 
Upon the Aztec town ; 


'y 





Montezuma, whom he had used as a tool in his politic hands for retaining his own 
capital in obed ence, found it would be impossible longer to keep his position in the midst of a populous city, every inba 
bitant of which was animated by the most inveterate hatred to the Spanish cavaliers. ' 
dispirited by a continual struggle, in which the most gallant ex:rtions hardly produced any perceptible effect, as well as 
horrified by seeing some of their comrades, div after day, borre to the blocdy sacrifice. To escape, however, from the 
palace assigned to him by te munificence and unsuspect ng kindness of the late king, was almost as perilous as to te 
miin. The causeways that intersected the great Mexican lake, were all guarded, ard also interrupted by several wict 
and deep canals, for which he had ne‘ther time nor materials to construct the requisite number of bridges. One cums 
article was at length completed, which it was proposed to carry forward to the second breach, so soon as the last of the 
army hal crossed the tirst. The flight was made on the night of the Ist of July, 1520, which, from its calamitow 
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And weary with the battle’s toils, 
The warrior laid him down. 


No more the Indian maiden 
The feathery mantle wove, 
Matching the hues that best express 
The gentle joys of love. 


His sturdiest followers, too, were 
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But while she dress’d the arrows, 
Or tied the new bow-string, 

Or brought the ponderous war-club forth, 
Or shaped the sinewy sling ; 


Or while the rent she mended 
In the thick doublet riven, 

Or squeezed the good herb for the wound 
The Spanish steel had given: 


Oh! then her grief o’erflowing, 
In saddest key would tell 

Of many 2 hearth laid desolate, 
Aud many a heart as well. 


The sister for a brother wept, 
The mother for a son, 

The maiden for her lover crept 
To weep when they were done. 


And some shrill shriek would ever 
Echo across the lake, 

Bidding the spirits wait to see 
The vengeance they would take. 


And gloomily looked Cortes, 
As he heard that wailing rout, 
And thought of the feeble fortress, 
And the Pagan fves about. 


Yet fair Granada’s warriors 
Have skill in the good steel ; 

And who could trust to sterner stuff 
Than him of Old Castile ? 


And Roncesvalles, where fell Roland, 
The gallant and the gay ; 

And Losa, which the Mvors lament 
Even to this present day; 

Had proved them stout in battle, 
And patient of its harms: 

And Cortes, too, had found them true 
To their old name in arms. 


“ Now fling these ingots fromm ye, 
He travels best that’s light: 

Let a mass be said for the Christian dead, 
And a prayer for us this night: 

And fear not that the heathen hounds 
Shall long brag of our flight.” 


And some their jewels cast away, 
And some their gold also, 

While others loaded them till they 
Could very hardly go: 

Gramercye! all it bought for them 
Was bitter grief and wo. 


In the calm hush of midnight 
The city slept ; and then 

Forth frum the palace wide they filed 
Good eight thousand men. 


And foremost on his charger 
Rode the brave Sandoval — 

With him the women aad the bridge 
To cross the great canal: 


Right well-approved for wisdom, 
Aud eke fur courage famed, 

Few of the Christian cavaliers 
Might with the youth be named. 


The rear brought Alvarado, 
From Old Castile was he, 

Where many a noble ballad tells 
Of his ligh ancestry: 


How they the Pagan current 
Stemm’d in the days of old, 

And for the Cross, in field and fosse, 
Right weil their lives had sold. 


And well the Conquestadors 
Did love that gallant kuight, 
Though restiess in the peaceful hour, 
And reckless in the fight. 


NOCHE TRISTE. 































































And Cortes led the middle, 
Ambitious, crafty, brave ; 

Leon’s old blood and poverty 
Had made him proud and grave. 


Il} could the soldier tell ye, 
If him he loved or fear’d; 

But when the live of battle bent, 
His was the voice that cheer’d. 


De Oled and De Ordaz, 
And Morla and Leon, 

Each fit to be a leader there, 
Around their leader shone, 

With glittering casque and breastplate, 
And sword and buckler on. 


They pass’d through gloomy lanes, and stiff 
The dead lay withering there ; 

And when they filed into the street, 
They met that horny stare. 


For the Aztec lay unburied, 
Till vengeance should be wrought 
On him that overthrew the gods, 
And desvlation brought 
Into the lordly palace, 
lato the lowly cot. 


The heay guns came rumbling, 
Loud stamp’d the war-steed’s heel, 

But the heathen slept and heard not 
The clash of the good steel : 

And the Christian deem’d the Virgin wroug):t 
For them this miracle. 


But now they saw a goodly sight; 
For right before them roll’d 

The lake whose waves, of silver bright, 
Fliow’d over sands of gold. 


No foam-line mark’d its margin, 
No ripple there was seen, 
But pyramids and palaces 
Were mirror’d in its sheen. 


From its fair floating islands 
Did drowsy flower-smells creep, 
Till night, upon her ebon throne, 
Was charmed into sleep. 


But sadly they beheld it, 
And with a touch of pain: 

But now it had been all their own, 
And ere they met again, 

The waves should reek, and the isles be soak’d, 
With the good blood of Spain. 


“Curse on that noisy firelock, 
And on the hand that drew; 

Mothers, now merry in old Spain, 
That needless shot shall rue : 

Now, were not death most sure to all, 
This had been death to you.” 


For on the causeway slumbered 
The watchmen of their foes, 

Aud brave De Leon, rashly, 
Fired on them as they rose. 


De Leon join’d him lately, 
Of Narvaez’ kin was lhe, 

Nor Curtes knew him but as kith 
Tu his worst enemy. 


“ Well,” quoth the offender, hanging 
His head, but not in fear, 

“* Let others luok to life and limb 
Aud safety of their gear ; 

In battles’ front I’ve borue the brunt, 
In flight Vil take the rear.” 


And he and Hernan Cortes, 
With Alavarado stout, 
And other noble geutiewen, 


Forthwith wheeled about. 


































For a deep hum had risen’ 
Through all that city wide, 

Like the roar of the storm-bent forest, 
Or the chafed and sullen tide. 


The priests, on the teocallis, 
Sounded the clanging shell ; 

And the great drum, like the voice of doom, 
On their sunk spirits fell. 


Yet a heavy curse, low-muttered, 
Rose from the Christian band ; 

And each his good sword then unsheath’d, 
And grasp’d his comrade’s hand, 


As that dread roll some loved one, 
Brother in arms, brought back, 

Whose jest had cheer’d the weary march, 
His song the bivouac ; 


Who in the battle’s peril 
Had stood their sturdy friend ; 
Yet there, on the cursed altar-stone, 
Had met a piteous end. 


Jesu Maria! pity them ! 
The bridge is laid at last ; 

And o’er the first canal at length 
The hindmost man hath pass’d : 
But heavy mail and war-horse’ heel 
Have clench’d it firm and fast : 


And swift canoes come gliding, 
Like sea-birds o’er the lake ; 

And stones and arrows on their helms 
A fearful rattling make. 


And glittering knives are blinding 
As on the eyes they flash ; 

And the multitude like vultures shriek, 
As on their prey they dash. 


And onward rush a mighty host, 
By hate and fury sped, 

By Montezuma’s sorrows fired, 
By Guatimozin led. 


Stern soul had Guatimozin : 
Yet had he long been mute, 

Till on his house the print struck deep 
Of desolation’s foot. 


Now none so fierce in hatred. 
He worked the Christian sorrow ; 

By day he payed them scot and lot, 

And if, by night, some rest they got, 

*T was that the devil some trick would plot, 
To play on them to-morrow. 


Now, none so fierce in hatred ; 
The savage priest had more 

Warm hearts from him to his battle-god 
Than e’er from man before : 

Some were for Heaven’s good blessing, 
But for his vengeance more. 


And fast the Indian allies 
Along the causeway reel’d; 

And panic struck the Spanish host 
That few their swords could wield,— 

Their lips could not, scarce could their hearts, 
Pray Heaven to be their shield. 


Yor round them raged the heathen, 
Their cursed throats did rave; 

Like slimy beasts amphibious, 
They dragg’d them ’neath the wave : 

And the Christian’s fear was to be ta’en, 
His hope was in the grave. 


Some plunged into the waters, 
Whose armour caused them drown, 

While others had to thank their love 
Of gold that weigh’ them down. 


And death came sadly sweet to some, 
In visions of old Spain, 
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Awaking in the stern, cold heart, 
The days of youth again, 

When, under the pale orange bloom, 
He sang away love’s pain. 


And now the second gap was bridged 
With gun and baggage train, 

With precious silks, and.treasure chests 
And corpses of the slain; : 

And madly onward rush’d once more 
Those terror-stricken men. 


But firm stood Hernan Cortes, 
And Alvarado stout, 

And he whose rash and reckless hand 
Had brought these ills about. 


Thrice had he charged the Aztec, 
Even to the sacred flag, 

And thrice the heathen hound to bay 
Had brought this noble stag. 


And still before his leader 
His stout steed ever pass’d, 

And when his spear was splinter’d, 
He plied his good sword fast. 

“ God save thee, youth, it grieves me sore 
This field should be your last : 


“ For I fain would measure points with thee 
Where glory might be won.” 

But with a smile he answer’d him— 
A melancholy one— 


“Twas I that roused the Pagan, 
And right I pay my scot; 

Nor for myself I grudge the price, 
Or grumble at my lot. 


“ My fight is o’er, the rest is hers, 
My long-beloved, my fair, 

To battle with the fading hope, 
And combat with despair.” 


Then outspake Hernan Cortes, 
Seeing his good blood run :— 

“ Now save thee, youth, and if thou may, 
Good penance thou hast done. 


“T rue me that my choler 
So rudely burst on thee: 

Christ, I would fight with greater odds 
Such bearing bold to see ! 

For better knight ne’er laid a lance 
*Gainst foes of Christendie.” 


But gathering life’s last vigour 
Into one deadly blow, 

Clean through the skull, and through the chin, 
He cleft the nearest foe. 


The good steel bit, like a crocodile, 
And, quivering where it stuck, 
In death’s cold shiver palsied 
The noble arm that struck. 


How Cortes ’scaped the danger, 
In sooth, I cannot tell; 

But this we know, he lived to pay 
The Pagan debt full well. 


Last on that bloody causeway 
Was Alvarado stout, 

Unhorsed, and bleeding from his wounds, 
With foes all hemm’d about. 


But with his sword for wizard rod, 
He made a charmed ring; 

God’s troth, his head was little worth 
That came within its swing. 


The third breach lay before him, 
And it was wide and deep; 

Nor had the Indian, even in dreams, 

Taken so dire a leap. 
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With helm and buckler battered, 
With éalt-ooze dripping down, 

Were these the gallant eavaliers 
That left the Aztec town ? 


The sternest hearts were feeble, 


Yet, planting firm, with sinewy arm, 
His stout spear in the ground, 

“St. Iago for fair Spain !” he cried, 

“ And curse the heathen hound |” 





Then stretch’d was every muscle, 


Each nerve was firmly strung The lightest sadly came; 
And, quivering on his bending spear, | And all for comfort look’d to him, 
Over the chasm he sprung, And he for hope to them. 


While all the air, with clamour hoarse, 
Of admiration rung. 





Their arms were gone, all save their swords; 
And there were vacant places 

In the thinn’d ranks, where vainly he 
Sought old familiar faces. 


Yet there was Alvarado, 
And noble Sandoval, 
De Oled, and De Ordaz too, 
Came at their leader’s call. 


The smile of fair Marina 
Still sweetly on him fell; 

His hand was sore upon her land, 
But yet she loved him well. 


Though they were good eight thousand 
When that sad flight began, 

The sword, the altar, or the wave, 
Had ta’en each second man, 


And when he lit, he cut his way 
Through ranks both deep and wide, 
Like a good ship that cleaves the wave, 
And reckless how it roll or rave, 
Still holdeth on in pride. 


Morn dawn’d on fair Popotla, | 
As Cortes, with a sigh, 

Sat on a ruin’d temple stair, 
And saw his troops file by. 


With wounds tha: still ran out, 
And ugly bruise, that told the news, 


| 
With lagging gait, and halting pace, | 
Of shrewd blows dealt about. | 





EPISTLE FROM FITZ. TO LORD DUDLEY. 


iz. FiTzGERALD, well known as the loyal poet of former days, was for many years an annual and always welcome visiter 
st Himley Hall, when it was the residence of William Viscount Dudley and Ward, who died in 1823, The following 
epistle, written by a common friend of both parties, was sent to Lord Dudley by the post. Having lately been acci- 
dentally found amongst some papers, it was thought that it might afford some amusement, as a not unfaithful delineation 
ofa now extinct British species of the genus politician. 


Tue ALFRED, Oct, 1822. May he tame ruthless mobs by a manful resistance, 
And keep hungry place-hunting Whig dogs at a distance, 
Whom my hardé réformateur aptly describes, 

You’Lt be happy to hear, I’ve accomplish’d my scheme, | To be barking and gaping for pensions and bribes. 

Of returning from Margate to London by steam : As I ; 

{was neither short-breath’d, nor tormented with sickness, | ,, s I meant to write yesterday, let me explain, | 

And our passage was almost unrivall’d for quickness. | hat I twice sought for news at The Alfred in vain. 


Wewere not more than twice incommoded with showers, | 1" the morning, I went there a little too early, (2) 


: | I remain’d there two hours (which happens but rarely,) 
And the whole voyage lasted exactly eight hours. : : 
My companions, - a3 were num’rous and motley; | Did not aa one yn gare I ant i. 4 
Bat amongst them I luckily found Colonel Whatly, a ow, Lord Hardwicke, Sir Archy, Lor 
Who is always uncommonly civil to me; And ge hop of El ’ 
Quite a puff at all times, to W. T. F. G. nd the Bishop of Ely, are all out of town; 
He rejoiced much to see me, and made me quite vain, | I could hear no one circumstance worth taking down; 
By reciting my squib against Cobbett and Paine; So I saunter’d by chance down the Westminster Bridge- 


And he told me he knows amateurs of both sexes, J ae ‘ : he look i 
Who admire, in The Post, the lines sign’d with four X’s, | (Just as George (3) sometimes happens to look in on 


, - : . Ridgeway.) 
Which, (as if I had tak’n out a formal diploma,) ht : , 
; vs My dear lord, you well know, that I’m fond of the Rirer 
! Ss c li J »y . 
Are the badge, as you know, of your friend Gruid/aume | For the air of that neighbourhood’s good for the liver; ‘ 


My pear Lorp, 


Thomas. (1) ; 
fem tint hes , +7 | And of late, since I’m apt to doze over my books, 
= think what a scrape I was almost entrapp’d I’ve become more than commonly partial to brooks, (4) 
, 


(Not to Brookes’s, my lord, as you well may suppose, 
That abhorr’d pandemonium of Britain’s worst foes.) 
When from Lambeth I came to the Club, it was late, 
So I did not, though anxious to write, dare to wait, 
And was forced to walk home at a pace rather rash, 

( Which brought on perspiration, ) to dress for a splash. (5) 
But at Groves’s, though more than one cause made me 


When the passengers heard who I was, from the captain. 
Por above half an hour I was lit’rally.dunn’d, 

To recite the last lines I composed for the Fund; 

And unless I had earnestly pleaded my cough, 

l believe I could scarce have contrived to get off. 


Colonel Whatly, who lives very much with the King, 


ys, the rumours to which all the Radicals cling, ae ; 
Of his Majesty’s illness, are perfectly groundless : I just put up my glass to inspect a huge sturgeon : 


: ’ : A whole mob of spectators stood gazing around 
— back from Scotland, he don’t weigh a And I heard that it weigh’d about forty-two pound. 
ln his whole life he never enjoy’d better spirits : E’en the newspapers now are uncommonly dull, 
y his health long remain on a par with his merits! | And there’s scarcely a joke worth recording in Bull ; 


— 











ee —_—— 





. (1) Mr. F, was quite delighted when informed that, in a French Dictionary of living authors, there was an article headed 
Sar y Reformer, was, in the same passage, described as the hardé réformateur, to which allusion is below. 
(2) Fitz. pronounces it airly. 
(3) Sir G. S.a very frequent sojourner at the Hall. 
(4) An allusion to the name of a lady to whom Fitz. was much attached, 
(5) A name given by Lord D. to a ceremonious dinner. 
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Though I’m glad he still gives George’s friend, Hume, 
a trimming; 

I hope John will contrive every week to bring him in. 

I soon dress’d and dined (where, by the way, there were 

ouse ) 

With my friend Mr. Symonds, of Paddington House. 

We had turtle and venison; in short, quite a feast, 

Which, of all who were present, I relish’d the least: (6) 

I’m restricted entirely to plain boil’d or roast, 

And lived chiefly on mackerel and chops, on the coast. 

There was plenty of barsac, champagne, hock, and claret, 

And some lachryma christi for those who could bear it. 

Bat I now pertinaciously stick to my regimen; 

I told Symonds, that port was the wine I must pledge 
him in. 

With a glass of Madeira, or sherry perhaps— 

But champagne would infallibly cause a relapse ; 

And the hock I should otherwise quaff with delight, 

Would compel me to smoke my stramonium all night. 

I sat luckily next to my friend Mr. Snodgrass ; 

On my left was a parson, who gave us an odd grace— 

For of company sometimes there’s quite a strange mix- 
ture — 

And one arrant Whig dog seems to me quite a fixture! 

I have frequently had the misfortune to meet him, 

And can scarce describe how cavalierly I treat him. 

(Besides seeing him there, I have known him attend 

The Outinian (7) lecture, for Nolkens, his friend.) 

It appears as if scandal and low abuse were his forte, 

And to hear the man talk is to me quite a Beresford. (8) 

Though to me he has always been ratiier upmaking, 

I am one whoin a democrat never can take in. 

When he harps upon “ Mr. Fitzgerald’s abilities,” 

I just bow, and retreat from his studied civilities : 

But to do the man justice, although I abhorr’d 

All his other opinions, he praised Mr. Ward; (9) 

Who, he says, always utters, whenever he rises, 

Wit that charms, or sound sense that persuades and 
surprises. 

Of all dandies, he thinks he himself is the smartest, 

And I know he’s at bottom a rank Buonapartist. 

Now, although, as your Lordship can witness, my choler 
a’nt 

Very easily rous’d, for there’s no one more tolerant, 

And I let every man ride his own hobby-horse, I can 

Never bear to hear any wretch laud that vile Corsican. 

I sat mute whilst he rank’d Canning far below Brougham, 

And said Van was a driveller, when match’d against 
Hume. 
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But at last, when as if bent on trying my temper, or 

On insulting my feelings, he pitied the “ Emperor” 

And began to commend that vile scoundrel O’Meara 

I just swallow’d a bumper, at once, of Madeira. 

For each word that he spoke, to my passion pour'd 
oil in, 

And I felt, that the blood of the Desmonds was poi 

I assure you, I never was half so inclin’d 

To have told the pert Jacobin frankly my mind. 

But, at last, in the midst of virulent scoff, he 

Made a pause, so we broke up, and went to our coffee. 


ing. 


I proposed to have set out for Himley to-morrow - 
But must now put it off for some days, to my sorrow. 
Not to wait for the next meeting of the Committee 
Of the Literary Fund, would, | think, be a pity; 

As Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, perhaps, won’t be there. 

I, as only vice-president, must take the chair. 

On the other hand, if I omitted to stay, 

Little Britton would then have it all his own way; 

And that meddling pert upstart assumes such high airs, 

I’ve been more than once tempted to kick him dow, 
stairs. 

Though he’s always disposed to be forward and mulish 

When I make my appearance, he’ll look very foolish, ' 





: Though I purpose to write to your Lordship again, 
_I may hope this day se’enight to sleep in my den, (1\) 
| We shall soon be exchanging significant nods, 

_ When by taking more turbot I vary the odds. (11) 

I shall feel as 1 wander once more through the groves, 
_ As her Ladyship does when she sees Mrs. Cloves ;(12) 
| And shall view with as much joy Snug Farm and 
| the hill, 

As Miss Bainbridge, in sorting her cards, sees spadille. 
| Should the weather admit of such sport, I should like 
| To oblige Lady Dudley by killing some pike ; 

And I hope (as I mean to be daily afloat) 
| Bennet (13) won’t omit getting the key of the boat. 

/ Tam quite inexcusably prolix to-day, 
Though I thought I should really find nothing to say ; 
_ Lo, instead of a letter, l’ve eked out a volume, 

Which would fill in the Enemy (14) more than a column ! 

If it came by the twopenny post, you’d return it; 
| If you don’t choose to read, you’re most welcome to 

burn it. 
I shall now only add, that I ever shail be 
Your sincerely attach’d, double u T. F. G. 





(6) Fitz. was much fonder of choice dishes than he would allow, or perhaps was aware of. 
(7) Outinian lectures, formerly delivered at the house of the late John Penn, Esq. of Stoke Park, of whom Baron N, wass 


great friend. 


(8) Beresford ; a name which Lord D. applied to any thing that was dull or disagreeable: derived from the author of the 


% Miseries of Human Life.” 


(9) Only son of Viscount Dudley, and celebrated as a statesman and orator: he succeeded his father a few months after 
these verses were written, and was subsequentiy created an earl. The author was one of the viscount’s most intimate friends, 
but was excluded, in the son’s time, from that house, which had long been his home. On passing by the mansion in Park 
Lane, where he had for so many years been treated with parental kindness, the feelings of a grateful and sorrowful spint 


suggested the following lines :— 


Past, past are the moments to memory so dear, 
When the glad voice of welcome was there ; 
When the portals flew open, as Marcus drew near, 
And with light heart he traversed the stair. 


Closed, closed are those eyes which, though pale, sunk, and old, 
When we met, fondly sparkled with glee ; 

The friend’s hand that press’d mine with such warmth is as cold 
As the heart of his son towards me. 


Peace, peace to that son! for the sake of his sire, 


May each blessing still rest on his head ; 
To complain of the living becomes not my lyre — 
Be it mine still to mourn for the dead. 


(10) Den ; a name applied to a very comfortable bed-room, always appropriated to Fitz. : 

(11) Lord D. and Fitz. thought the servants were always ‘im too great a hurry to carry away the dishes from the dinner 
table, and used to make rival guesses as to the duration of each course. ‘o's 

(12) Mrs. Cloves, an old lady, who was a great friend of Lord Dudley’s, Miss B, was a “sure card” at her ladyship 


daily quadrille table for many months in the year. 
(13) Bennet, Lord D."s old and faithful butler. 


(14) The name given at Himley Hall to the Morning Chronicle. 
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JENNY BASKET; AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


BY COLONEL JOHNSON, 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir is well for this world’s prosperity, and for | 
the general happiness of mankind, that our species 
should possess such diversity of tasfes, as is mani- 
fested in their various localities, and multiform 

ursuits on the face of the earth. If uniformity 
of tastes had prevailed, but a small portion of the | 
earth’s surface would have been cultivated ; but 
few of the various occupations of men would have 
heen attended to ; and, in the matter of matrimony, 
a great scramble would have been witnessed, to 
ge who first should possess himself of the fair | 
object admired by every one. 

As it is, the various diversities of soil and 
dimate are selected by some one; all the multi- 
form avocations in life are attended to; and the 

inest maiden, and most ugly widow, need not 
despair of being selected by somebody. Perhaps 
this diversity, of which we speak, is more palpably 
exemplified in the settlement of a new country, 
by emigrants from foreign nations, than is to be 
found any where else. Whoever has travelled | 
extensively over North America, must have been | 
struck with the fact to which we allude, illustrated | 
va an extensive scale. He has there found the | 
Hollander, imbedded beside some stream, or piece 
of water, which overflows its banks, and irrigates 
iynheer's whole domain, requiring perhaps dykes | 
and covered drains, to save his cabbage-patch from 
heoming a goose-pond; while the Swiss and 
Highland Scot have selected the wildest and most 
romantic mountains, leaving the lands lying be- 
tween the low Dutch settlements and themselves, 
to be occupied by English and German adven- | 
turers. 

Every body, we suppose, has heard of Hudson’s 
fiver; or, as it is frequently called, the North 
river : deriving its first-mentioned name from Sir | 
Henry Hudson, its first discoverer, and its latter | 
ftom its up-stream direction from the city of New | 
York. Now, this river is, in three particulars, 
unrivalled by any thing of the sort in the Western 
World. 1st, The majesty and beauty of the stream | 
itself ; 2d, The untold amount of commerce carried | 
upon its surface ; and, 3d, The grandeur and | 
variety of the scenery through which it flows. | 
True, the Mississippi, Missouri, and St. Lawrence | 
are larger rivers ; but, whether you have respect | 
to pureness of water, or to grand and graceful 
"indings, these mammoth streams cannot compare | 
with the unrivalled Hudson. Then, as to its 
‘Mmmerce, when it is considered that Western 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, together with the great 

éstern lakes, or inland seas, the Northern and | 

nd Erie canals, with numerous railways, all | 
‘averge to a point at the city of Albany, and | 
pour their abundance of freight into the bosom | 











the Hudson, whose surface is spotted over with | as it is now the seat of the national military school, 


steamers and trading vessels to the distance of 160 
miles, where its waters mingle with the ocean in 
the bay of New York, you may form some concep- 
tion of the commerce of this majestic river. But, 
as to its scenery, words cannot convey an adequate 
notion of it. We may talk of sloping lawns, 
luxuriant vales, abrupt declivities, frowning brows, 
of shaggy cliffs, projecting rocks, and towering 
mountains, which fill up the back-ground in 
countless beauty, untold variety, and fantastic 
forms ; yet, after all, one must seat himself on 
deck, under the canvass-awning of an American 
steamer, and sail up the Hudson from New York 


| to Albany, on a clear day, to realize the beauty of 


the interval, or the terrific grandeur of the moun- 
tain scenery. To the mind of a foreigner, who has 
never sat under that awning, it will appear almost 
incredible when he is informed that, about midway 
between the two cities above named, the river has 
torn for itself a channel through the Katskill 
mountains, which rise six thousand feet above 
the level of the stream. It is not intended by this 
to assert that Albany is six thousand feet higher 
than the city of New York; but we mean that 
an interposing mountain of that height is stretched 
across the pathway between the two cities, and 
would have formed for ever an impassable barrier, 


_had not the Almighty commissioned the mighty 


Hudson to effect what man’s daring would never 
have conceived ; namely, to sever the mountain in 
twain, and plough a channel so broad and deep, 
that men-of-war, and ships of the greatest burden, 
venetrate the heart of the mountain, and effect 
safe navigation from city to city. It was upon 
this river and its vicinity that the most thrilling 


incidents of the revolutionary war took place. At 


West-Point, a strong iron chain was suspended 
across the river, being fastened at each end in 
strong stone pillars, anchored deeply into the oppos- 
ing banks, by which the British fleet was prevented 
from penetrating further into the country. 
West-Point was the strong military post which 
was to have been surrendered by the treacherous 
Arnold into the hands of the British. And it is 
the opinion of military men, that had the surrender 
been effected, an end would have been put to the 
war; and those who have since been honoured as 
revolutionary heroes, might have beeri hung up on 
gibbets as rebel-traitors. However correct that 
opinion may be, one thing is certain, that West- 
Point is to the middle States, what Quebec is to 
the Canadas; viz. a key which unlocks the resources 
of a vast interior country. They are alike in 
another particular; they are the two strongest 
military positions of all North America. Quebec 
has the strongest fortifications ; while the natufal 
strength of West-Point renders artificial works 
unnecessary. Perhaps the reader would like to 
know the position of this military post ; especially 
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where three hundred young gentlemen, belonging 
to the first families in America, are in constant 
training to fit them to fill the commissions in the 
national army. 

It is situated at the foot of the Katskill moun- 
tains, on the west side of the Hudson river, after 
that majestic stream has cleft the mountain in 
twain, and has made a sudden angle forming a_/| picket-guards of the patriot army, and had wel). 
square, by which West-Point is left a projecting | nigh travelled over what was called the neutpa) 
promontory, presenting an angle into the river, | ground. Approaching the outposts of the British 
which at that point is compressed into one-fourth | army, which ‘held undisputed possession of Ney 
of its usual breadth. The elevation of the point is | York, he slackened his pace at what is calle 
about one hundred and fifty feet from the water; and | Tarry-town, considering himself wholly out o¢ 
the walls of its angle are perpendicular adamant, | danger, and flushed with exultation at having y 
formed by the Almighty’s hand, and the action of | successfully accomplished the objects of his enter. 
that ever-rolling flood. We need not tell a mili- | prise, when, all of a sudden, there sprang fro 
tary man of the importance of such a position, | the road-side, and intercepted his progress, three 
especially at a point which forms the key, opening | citizens, armed with muskets, who demanded the 
the navigation of the Atlantic on the one hand, | countersign and pass-word. André, taken by 
and the resources of an empire on the other. So surprise, and being on that part of the neutral 
impressed was Sir Henry Clinton, commander-in- | ground nearest to the royal army, supposed his 
chief of his majesty’s army in America, with the | three assailants to be what were called British 
importance of this position, that he parted with | Tories, or Cow-boys, who, thoughjborn in America, 
British gold sufficient to bribe the loyalty of an | and landholders there, were still attached to the 
American general, (Arnold,) instituted a system | royal cause, and were the most relentless murderers 
of espionage, and sacrificed the life of his own | of their patriot neighbours. His answers being 
adjutant-general, in an unsuccessful attempt to | evasive, the men held his horse, as they inquired 
obtain possession of it. ‘The execrations poured | his business; and, on being answered that he was 
upon the head of the traitor Arnold; the tears | on express, they inquired, “* Where ?”’ when poor 
shed by a whole nation at the melancholy fate of , André, thinking to appease what he considered 
Major André, who was executed as a spy at| his Tory friends, answered, “ Down below.” The 
Tappan, near this point ; and the disappointment | answer was fatal to him; the men immediately 
and subsequent reverses of the whole British army, | unhorsed him ; and, on taking off his disguise and 
consequent on failing to possess themselves of | finding the letters of Arnold, and the drawings of 
this stronghold, will stand out in history, as per- | West-Point, concealed in his stockings, at the 
petual memorials of the estimate put by his | soles of his feet, they were at no loss to determine 
majesty’s forces on this strong military position. | him to be a British officer, and to judge of his 
We can never think of the pitiable fate of that present enterprise. The captive officer first tried 
chivalrous young officer, André, without feelings | threats, upon what appeared to him as three 
of deep commiseration, even at this period, when craven rustics ; but when they returned a 
the revolutions of more than sixty winters have scornful smile at the threatened retaliation of 
cast their shadows over the eventful scenes involving | Sir Henry Clinton and the British king, the 
his sacrifice. OnJeaving England forthe hazardous | major found that he had fallen into the hands 
service of the New World, he had parted with his | of men of different metal from those he had 
mother and sister, who hung upon him for protec- | been accustomed to meet with in the same rank 
tion and support; had exchanged rings with his | of life in the old country. It is true the men 
betrothed one, and sealed with affection’s kiss his | were in the lower walks of life, known at the time 
parting vow to make her his own for ever, on his | as citizen soldiers; or, in other words, they were 
return from foreign war. Being raised by his | American farmers, who had taken knapsack and 
prowess to the distinguished rank of adjutant-  firelock, and turned out as private soldiers, to bear 
general, he became the favourite of the commander- their part in the great revolutionary struggle. 
in-chief, and the idol of the whole army. Although Their names were John Paulding, David Williams, 
but a youth of twenty-seven years of age, such and Izaac Van-Wart. André now had to resort 
was his prudence and address that he was selected, | to those tactics in which he had proved himself an 
out of the whole army, as the fittest person through adept, namely fascinating address and British gold ; 


day, when it was arranged that Major André 
should return to New York over-land on hops. 
back, disguised as a citizen, and be up with the 
fleet on the day following, to take possession of 
the fort as agreed upon. Major André thys dis. 
guised, and having general Arnold’s passport jy, 
his hand, was enabled to pass all the outposts anq 











whom to effect the bribery of General Arnold, and 
the surrender of West-Point into British hands. 
IIe had found means to communicate with Arnold, 
had won him over to his views, taken a correct 


drawing of the fortress, and arranged the plan of. 


approach and surrender; but, meeting with some 
disappointment in the arrival of a boat, which 
was expected to convey him down the river, and 
place him on board the Vulture, a man-of-war 
there waiting for him, he was forced to remain 
with Arnold in concealment, until the following 





that, if possible, he might win by smiles, what he 
had failed to extort by threats, He promised the 
soldiers, if they would permit him to pass, large 
rewards in money, and any reasonable promotion 
in the English service, should they prefer it ; oF, if 
| they chose to remain with the rebels, as they were 
then called, they should still have the money, by 
going with him to New York, and safe-conduct 
‘back to the neutral ground ; and as an earnest 0 
‘their promised reward, he proferred to them his 
' gold watch, and a very handsome sum in guineas 
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which he carried about his person. The young 
major, Whose eloquence was not inferior to his fine 
rson and chivalrous bearing, and who had so 
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| in-chief was performed at the expense of the feel- 
ings of the benevolent and kind-hearted Washing- 


_ton. He walked his room in deep mental agony, 


Istely seduced an American general from his for two nights in succession, maintaining a 
allegiance, and won him over to surrender the key | struggle with his feelings, before he could make 
efhiscountry into the enemy’s hands, little thought | up his mind to sign the death-warrant of the un- 
that the same persuasive eloquence and glittering | fortunate André; nor did he do this, until he had 


Jd would be lost upon unlettered men, who 

peared to have nothing to lose, and much to gain, 
by a compliance with his desires. 
André! he had not studied the unbending charac- 
ter of the men who passed through the fiery ordeal 
of those times which tried men’s souls. 

The men listened to him with the characteristic 
coolness of revolutionary patriots, until he was 


fairly through ; when they bluntly replied, “ Put | 


up your trinkets, young man, and take off your 
spurs; for you will find our walk will be both 


long and late; and spurs will be but an encum- | 


brance to you.” It is impossible for us in this 
incidental notice of the unfortunate André to trace 
his history through his trial, his conviction, the 
efforts made to save him, or his heroic death. It 
must suffice to say, that being condemned as a 
spy, he met his fate like a hero, and was deplored 
by all who heard of him, as well Americans as 
English. Washington has sometimes been blamed 
for carrying the decision of the court-martial, in 
that melancholy case, into full execution ; but we 
apprehend such accusers were either unacquainted 
with the circumstances in which Washington was 
placed, or that they have not given those circum- 
stances due weight in justification of that distin- 
guished hero. 

Only a short time before the events just recorded, 
Washington had been insulted by Lord William 
Howe, then commander-in-chief of lis majesty’s 


forces at New York, and predecessor of Sir Henry | 
rm ‘ P 

Clinton, by letters addressed to him as plain J/r. | 

| upon the same spot. 
| 

} 


Washington, without any title whatever ; which 
letters were returned by the American general un- 
opened, 


Alas, for poor | 


/made an unsuccessful effort to obtain the traitor 
Arnold, from the British commander, on which 
condition André would have been released, and 
sent back in safety to the British army. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘*O world, thy slippery turns! Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise, 

Are still together ; who twin, as ‘twere, in love 
Inseparable, shall within this hour, 
' na dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity.” 


S vakspere. 


Now, if we can get absolution of the kind- 
hearted reader for this long digression, it shall be 
ours to go back with him, and sit down by his 
side on the deck of the noble steamer, as it is 
ploughing its way upon the bosom of the Hudson, 
up among the highlands above West-Point. 

Let him look west, to the crown of the Katskill 
mountains, where their summits mingle with the 
clouds, and a white speck will glitter in his vision, 
not unlike an air-balloon riding on the top of a 
folding cloud. That speck is called the “ Moun- 

tain-house ;"” which has been erected by some 
| enterprising individual, at great expense, and con- 
verted into a spacious and elegantly furnished 
hotel, for the accommodation of visitants, who seek 
in the mountain scenery the restoration of health, 
| and the gratification of a romantic taste. 

In the year 1780, a very different edifice from 
the white house which has been mentioned, stood 
It was a cabin, built of logs, 





| and covered over in such a manner with turfs and 


The American forces were stigmatized by | 


the British army as tatterdemalions, among whom | 


it was alleged there existed no discipline, or central 
bond of union. 
America were looking with an evil eye upon every 
movement of the commander-in-chief ; besides, a 


Then, too, the Tory party in, 


moss, as not to be distinguishable at a distance 
from the green foliage of the mountain shrubbery. 

No one who navigated the river, or travelled on 
any road then known to the country, could ever 


| suspect that the habitation of man could be found 


-on the Katskill mountains. 


large party of malecontents had risen up in| 
-more developed hereafter, had anchored his boat 


the bosom of the country, who accused General 
Washington of a want of energy and military 
herve sufficient to conduct the struggle in which 
they were engaged to a successful issue. 


Under all this combination of untoward circum- | 
'and deposited in it his only daughter and a few 


stances, a hitherto valorous officer had just been 


; 


The fact, however, 
was, that an individual, whose history will be 


at the mouth of a deep glen, which opened from 
the mountain into the Hudson river, and ascend- 
ing the mountain slope by a sinuous way, had 
erected the moss-covered cottage above described, 


seduced from his allegiance, by which the strongest | domestics. 


military position in the country had well-nigh | 


The Dutch settlers, who had planted themselves 


fallen into the hands of the besiegers. Had that on the river's margin, and occupied the narrow 
happened, the patriot cause must have been | strip of interval bounded by the mountain’s foot, 
abandoned in despair, and the heads of the Ameri- were of an uncommunicative and doubtful charac- 
can leaders must have paid the forfeiture. Thus | ter; no one being able to tell whether they took 
circumstanced, Washington found it absolutely side with Old England or the Americans. These 
hecessary to adhere to the law of nations, and | jealous burgomasters were the only individuals, 
make demonstration of his energy, as well to the the Indians excepted, who knew of this seques- 
foreign troops as to his domestic enemies. But, | tered dwelling; and all they could say of the 

tit be recorded by our pen, and remembered by | mountaineer was, that it was supposed he followed 


all who read jt, that the duty of the commander- ’ basket-making, inasmuch as his young daughter 
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alternately went to Albany and New York, to 
make sale of the manufactured articles. 

Now, it may appear strange, that a tradesman 
could carry on a traffic in his commodities with 
two hostile nations, then in a state of open war ; 
yet, singular as it seems, the mongrel sharpers 
living on the Hudson river between the two belli- 
gerents, drove a profitable trade fore and aft ; 
claiming to be stanch patriots, when bartering 
with the American troops ; and drinking a health 


JENNY BASKET ; 


to King George, and denouncing destruction on | 


the Yankee rebels, when dealing out their wares 
to the king’s army in New York. In regard to 
the mountain basket-maker, as he was called, he 
had never been seen in that character in either 
city ; and his person was not known by any 
Dutchman residing on the Hudson. All the in- 
telligence they possessed of their eccentric neigh- 
bour, (if neighbour he might be called, who lived 


mid-way to the clouds, and who never came within | 


speaking distance of any of them,) was, that 
people said in the neighbourhood, that baskets 
were made at the Mountain-house ; and the same 
were vended in the cities by a pretty nymph, hay- 
ing a slight Scottish accent, and who was said to 
be the only daughter of the mountaineer. 
over, it was alleged by some fishermen on the 
river, that the said mountaineer was a tall, athletic 
man, whose walk, as they had seen him in the 
distance, was stately, more resembling that of a 
lord than a peasant. Others there were, whose 
aquatic employment on the river occasionally 
detained them until a late hour at night, who re- 
ported that the basket-maker was no better than 
he should be; inasmuch as they had seen the 
same tall figure which had stalked over the moun- 
tains by daylight, plying his boat upon the river, 
or anchoring it at the mouth of the glen, at most 
unseasonable hours in the night-time. 

To this report a further fact was added ; that, 
on some occasions, two individuals were seen to 
land from the boat of the mountaineer, and make 
their way together up the acclivity, toward the 
Mountain-house. 

Although the basket-maker’s domicile was not 
visited by the Dutch settlers in the vale, yet such 
an erection, however concealed in the mountain 
crags, could not escape the searching eye of another 
portion of the community, who, residing in scattered 
tribes westward of the Katskill mountains, left no 
part of the forests unexplored. We allude to the 
Oneida Indians ; who, having retired from before 
the face of civilization, had taken up their resi- 
dence in the centre and western part of the state. 
The hunting parties of these tribes had found en- 
trance into the moss-covered house, where they 
were generously treated and hospitably entertained ; 
in exchange for which, they supplied the family 
with abundance of pheasants and venison from the 
forests, and ducks and fish from the water. 

At the breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
and for some time afterwards, the attitude of the 
[Indian nations, in respect to that struggle, could 
not be well ascertained : especially as regards those 


tribes which fell within the boundaries of the | silence your enemies, who have propaga 
United States. They looked on for some time as | story in envy of your exalted station. 


More- | 


spectators of that unnatural collision between whit, 
men, astonished at the anomaly of Englishmen 
shedding the blood of Englishmen; and fo, a 
while maintained, as they ever ought to have done 
a strict neutrality between the contending parties, 
But it unhappily occurred to the British agents, 
who were more experienced tacticians in the policy 
of war than the colonists, that these savage hordes 
would be a powerful auxiliary to their forces, and 
would more effectually strike terror in the rebel 
camp, than a well-appointed army. In following 
out this thought, these agents were too successfy] 
in enlisting the interests of the Indian nations, as 
well those who resided in the United colonies, as 
those to be found in what are now called the 
British possessions of North America. This enlist. 
ment was effected not so much by solid advantages 
held out to those poor sons of the forest, as hy the 
show of glittering gew-gaws brought from the 
shops of Old England, and profusely scattered 
among those wandering tribes; and before the 
Americans had conceived the thought that it was 
even proper to employ relentless savages as auxi- 
liaries in civilized warfare, the politic agents of 
England had so far won them over to their side, 
that the colonists found it impossible to detach 
them from the alliance. 

Years previous to the war, Lord Dartmouth 
had munificently endowed a college on Connecticut 
river, now in the state of New Hampshire, designed 
especially for the education of the native tribes; 
at which institution Brandt, who, on the breaking 
out of the war, had been raised to the throne as 
king over the Six Nations of Indians, had been 
educated. It was thought that if any man in the 
colonies could influence the mind of Brandt, and 
prevent the savages from their hostile designs, it 
would be the Rev. Dr. Wheelock, first president of 
Dartmouth college, by whom Brandt had been 
educated. To the Rev. Doctor, therefore, was 
intrusted the important and delicate task of cor- 
responding with Brandt upon this subject. The 
Doctor drew up an able and artful letter, to the 
following import: That, inasmuch as he, Joseph 
Brandt, king of the Six powerful nations, &c. &e. 
together with his people, had received repeated 
tokens of kindness from the colonists, manifested 
in various ways, and apparent in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their lands, the protection of their pro- 
perty, and the education and evangelizing sundry 
of their tribes, he trusted it would be regarded as 
a duty on the part of the Indians, if they acted at 
all in the present great struggle, to be found beside 
their tried friends and benefactors, the American 
colonists. That it had been reported — but he 
trusted it was a false and slanderous report —that 
the Indians were about to lift the tomahawk against 
their best friends, and tear off the scalps, and spill 
the heart’s blood of those who had done so much 
for them, and who still prayed for them. Tell me, 
continued the Doctor, in your own hand-writing, 
which you learned at my school, that this report 
is false; so that I can defend your charactet 
among your numerous friends here, and put to 
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The reader, we trust, will perceive in this letter 
mean specimen of diplomacy, especially when 
he considers three leading traits of Indian charac- 

. first, vanity ; second, sense of justice ; and 
third, gratitude for past favours. But the address 


was made to a man of far superior intellect to the’ 
Rev. Dr. Wheelock ; and whose answer was in— 


these words :— 


«GREAT AND Goop PrRes1DENT,—Open your ears 
to your son’s voice; and when you hear, consider 
and judge well before you reply. You say that 
the red men owe you for four things, viz. first, 
The enjoyment of our lands; second, Protection 
of property ; third, Our education ; fourth, 
The Christian religion. Rev. Doctor, my head 
might be confused by this great account rendered 
in ‘your bill against my people, if you had not 
tgught me logic in your great school, for which I 
thank you, and will thank you again when I come 
to settle the third item of your account, in its 
proper order. 


me debtor :— 


“First, Our lands. — The Great Spirit himself. 
made us stewards of all the lands between the > 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, with all the streams, 


and trees, and game :—how comes it to pass, then, 


that Pale-faces now claim more than half of this 
great continent ? 
have we given it to them? 
not made us mad with fire-water, and then cheated 
us out of our possessions? And who has done this 
but the colonists? We owe for our lands? he! 
Do not the bones of our forefathers, found eight 
feet below the surface, show that our possession 
has been ever since Noah’s great water, of which 
you used to tell me? Say no more to me about 
our lands, 

“Second, Protection of property. — We have no 
property to be protected, but our good rifles, which 
are sometimes stolen from us by Yankees, and some- 
times they are pledged for strong-water, to your 
Christian men, who sell that liquid fire to our 
ignorant tribes, and then refuse their word for 
payment, taking their rifles in pledge. You pro- 
tetus! Yes, as the tiger does the iamb—cover to 
devour. 

“Third, Our Education. — True, some six or 
eight of our young men have been schooled at 
Dartmouth ; but whose gold endowed that insti- 
tution? and who supported us, and now supports 
you, at that great college? Think you that Lord 
Dartmouth, a servant of the British King, bestowed 
his money, and built up that great university, to 


teach the red men to murder his master, the great | 


King, over the wide waters? And will his Lord- 
ship thank you for writing letters in order to make 
ustraitors? It is true 1 owe you for your kind 


instructions to me personally ; and I said that I 


would pay you again when I should come to con- 
sider this third item ; and would it be good pay to 
disobey those instructions? You taught me from 
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Let me show you, now, that I have | 
not forgotten the logic for which you have made | 
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| ber I always told you that I could not understand 
'that great mystery about the world being saved 
by the white men killing their God : yet | suffered 
your missionaries to go among my people, until 
| they had made half of them thieves and drunkards, 
But it matters not to speak of that now ; for if the 
Christian religion is worth any thing to Indians, 
_ we owe it to what has been done in England to 
establish missions in the wilderness ; and it would 
be a pity for us to join you, to help in killing the 
English Christians, if indeed Christianity has done 
us any good. But, great Mr. President, you re- 
member when you lectured to us from the text 
found in your great God-book, which says, ‘the 
powers that be are ordained of God ;’ and again 
from this, ‘Obey them that have the rule over 
you; you told us, even to imagine the death of 
the king, was high-treason ; and to levy war within 
the king’s realms was an orert act of treason ; 
which crime was the highest known to the laws of 
England, and the most offensive to God. Let me 
caution you, great father, lest you counteract all 
your good instructions by what you are now doing, 
and finally be hung up by the neck as a traitor ; 
then will it come to pass, that you Pale-faces suffer, 
not only for killing your God, but for murdering 
your king ; and who will be left on earth to weep 
for you ?—none but your dutiful son, 
* JoserH Branpr.” 


Have they paid us for it? or | 
Or rather, have they | 


Such was the position of the Indian tribes in 
general, with the exception of a few whose wig- 
wams fell within the settlements of the whites, 
who continued to maintain a sort of guasé neu- 
trality, very much like those neutral-ground 
Dutchmen, who cried good lord and good devil, 
not knowing into whose hands they might fall, 

It occurred, late in the summer of 1780, as 
Jenny Basket, that being the name by which the 
mountaineers daughter was known among the 
Dutch, was vending her wares near the Battery, 
in the city of New York, a youthful officer, in full 
uniform, approached her from the British camp, 
and accosted her as follows :— 

‘“‘ A charming morning to my pretty lass, who 
appears more fitting to adorn a parlour than to be 
exposed in the sun, vending her homely wares.” 

“ Homely, do you call these?” said the maid, 
undoing and exposing beautiful specimens of ash 
and willow baskets, of all kinds and sizes. ‘“* Look 
at these of the scarlet and blue stain ; and see how 
the paint has penetrated into the wood, and formed 
a glistening varnish on the outside. Nothing can 
be found in all the shops of Europe more beautiful; 
and I doubt whether any English dyer can be 
found who can stain through such hard wood, at 
once so enduring and so brilliant.” 

“You speak true, sweet lass ; permit me to ex 
amine the articles for myself.” 

Thus saying, the young gentleman approached, 
took the baskets in his hand, and was surprised to 
‘find not only the workmanship of the articles 
| superior to any thing of the kind he had ever 


your own lips to ‘ fear God, and honour the King, / seen, but the process of staining the brilliant 


which by God’s help I am determined to do. 


“ Fourth, The Christian Religion.—You remem- | yond his chemical knowledge. 


colours, at once so deep and charming, quite be- 
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““ Who is the artist, and from whence bring you 
this superior ware?” inquired the young officer. 

“The artist and the wares are from the up- 
country,” said the maiden. 

“ Ay, then you are from the land of the Rebels, 
are ye, my sweet lass?” 

“If the fine beef, and fowls, and flour, and 
baskets of rich fruit, which supply your camp, 
and garnish the boards of your officers come from 
rebel lands, then have you judged rightly of my 
residence,” was the maid’s reply. 

“Q, I have mistaken you then,” said the 
lieutenant ; ‘‘ you come from the neutral-grounds, 
where we have many good friends, such as I trust 


you are, attached to the cause of our king andarmy.” | 


“ Might you not judge that ?”’ said the nymph, 


“since the king’s country gave me birth, and the | 


army, by purchasing my wares, furnishes me a 
livelihood ?” 


“ Well spoken,” quoth the Scotch officer, for he | 


was of North Britain, and a lieutenant in a regi- 
ment of Caledonia-greens ; “ and if I mistake not, 


fair damsel, judging from your accent, you are not | 


long from sweet Scotia, the landof my ownnativity.” 
The answer of the maiden confirmed the opinion 


JENNY BASKET ; 


accompany her guide (who had previously beep to 
the general and obtained his orders to that effec: ) 
into the presence of the commander-in-chief of all 
the forces of his Majesty, King George iI], in 
North America ;—and nothing could dissuade her 
from keeping her baskets on her arm, while 
standing in the presence of his excellency, Sir 
Henry, who took for granted what had been tel 
him by the young officer, respecting the loyalty of 
the damsel, addressed her with that confidence 
which such a relation would naturally authorize . 
and after gleaning from her what he considered 
| important as to the face of the country, the 
| position of the American forces, the strength of 
West-Point, &c. &c. his catechetical discourse 
_ proceeded as follows. 

“ And what can you tell us about Washington, 
‘the leader of the rebel forces, who is reported now 
to be in your neighbourhood ?” 

| “O, bless me!” cried the maiden, “ we poor 
| people can know nothing about such great gentle- 
_men as commanders of armies.” 

| “* True, indeed,” said his excellency, straighten. 
| ing up in his chair, and who never lost occasions 
of flattery of his own exalted station, even from 











formed of her by the officer; but although he ‘the lowest ranks in suciety ; ** but 1 am told that 
learned that she was of Mid-Lothian, the district | this levelling republican, Washington, comes down 


of his home, yet by his utmost ingenuity he could | 


not collect from her the precise place of her birth, 
or of her present residence ; and yet, her answers 


appeared to be so frank and unsophisticated, that | 
she could not be suspected as wishing to conceal | 
any thing, which a stranger had a right to inquire | 


of her. 
There was also in this interview something in 


the manners and lovely expression of the damsel | 
before him, which seemed to call back the recol- | 


lections of the young officer to the scenes of his 
childhood ; and to identify the beautiful basket- 
vender with some being whom he had formerly 
known, and in whom he had once delighted, but 
over whose memory the mists of time had cast 
their obscuring shadows. Besides, it was quite 
apparent to the officer, that whatever of assumed 
rusticity, or real simplicity, was manifest in the 
demeanour of the damsel, her advantages, and rank 
in life, had at some time been far above her present 
occupation. In his further conversation with the 


| 


| 


| 


maiden, he inquired of the strength and position | 


of the American forces, and of the fortifications at 
West-Point :—the answers to which were deemed 
of so much importance to the mind of the young 
officer, that he thought she should be taken before 
Sir Henry Clinton, then commander-in-chief at 
New York, for further interrogation. 


CHAPTER III, 





“ This young gentlewoman had a father—she his sole child, 
my lord ; and bequeathed to my overlooking. I have those 
hopes of her good, that her education promises : her dispo- 
sition she inherits, which make fair gifts fairer ;— in her, 
good qualities are the better for their simpleness ; she 
derives her honesty, and achieves her goodness.” 

Shakspere, 


It was with reluctance and maidenly embar- 
rassment that the young damsel consented to 


| 
; 
i 
; 


i 





from his assumed rank, and mingles with the 
common people.” 

“Yes,” said the maid; “and I have heard it 
said, too, that he was never bred at the university, 
but was merely taught to be a land-surveyor by 
some schoolmaster in Virginia ; yet, your excel- 
lency must know, that these patriot officers, as 
they are called, wili hold no intercourse with Tory 
families, whatever be their rank.” 

“That, indeed,’ said the general, “and no 
great loss to those loyal families, whose ears 
should never be offended by the treasonable senti- 
ments of the rebel. But did you say that you had 
never seen Washington, pretty Miss? they say he 
is very tall, stately, and grave.” 

“QO, I cannot take it upon me to say positively, 
that I never saw the general, I mean Jr. 
Washington, whom the patriots call general; 
but, when all the Virginia officers are so tall, one 
can scarcely tell at a distance whether it be the 
general or some other officer.” 

“ Perhaps, Miss, you can tell me something 
more of another rebel officer, formerly of Scotland, 
as I perceive by your dialect that you are of the 
same country.” 

“Of whom does your excellency inquire!” 
quickly rejoined the damsel. 

“Of one,” said the general, “ for whose head 
Lord William Howe offered £500, while our army 
occupied the city of Boston; a nobleman, who 


leaving Scotland some years since, remained & 


short time at Nova-Scotia, from thence passed 
into New-England, and is now said to be some- 
where up the Hudson, holding office in the rebel 
army : all Scotch families must have heard of him, 
he being no other than Lord James Stirling, late 
of Mid-Lothian. Ay, could I once come at him, 
Washington’s family should be reduced —” 
The recollection of a fact hereafter to be dis 
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dosed, and which for the moment did not occur | 
jp his excellency’s mind, put a sudden stop to this 
gntenge, leaving it unfinished ; while he seemed 
at what he had already said. If his | 

ecellency’s speech had not engrossed his whole 
sttention, he would have perceived a reddening 
mantling the cheeks of his auditor, and an 
ident embarrassment pervading her whole de- 
meanour ; but she mastered herself with admirable 
sddress ;—80 when the general added, “ Say, young 
goman, What know you of Lord Stirling?” she 
replied,— 

“Lame! the great Lord Stirling, whose castle 
[have seen in Scotland? Why, yes, I have heard 
that he was in America; but these Scotch lairds 
greso much prouder of rank and family than Eng- | 
lish noblemen, that they will hold no intercourse 
with the richest merchants, much less would they | 
speak to a putr body like me, who sells baskets | 
for a livelihood.” | 

“Well, Miss,’ said his excellency, “ perhaps | 
you can give us some better intelligence of our | 
ilies, the Indian tribes, residing west of your. 
country.” | 

«Q yes,” replied the maid, glad to be relieved | 
from more embarrassing topics; “they are at our | 
house more or less every day; they manufactured | 
these beautiful baskets which I have on my arm, | 
and coloured them with their indelible stain. Be 

d to look, my lord, at the brilliancy and 
beauty of the colours which penetrate through the 
wood, and are as enduring too. See also the same 
dye fixed in these stone beads, and on these por- 
cupine-quills, worked into these moccasins, and on 
this bright ivory box ; all the work of their females, 
who understand the art of dying the most brilliant 
clours, on the hardest and most polished sub- 
stances, and in a manner so durable that the 
longest use of the article does but increase the 
brilliancy of the indelible colour. An art this, 
my lord, the knowledge of which would be worth 
amint of gold to an European artist ; but which is 
kept a profound secret among the native tribes, 
notwithstanding the repeated efforts of the fur- 
traders and missionaries, both with bribes and 
threats, to extort it from them.” 

Sir Henry, who was a devotee to the fine arts, 
was thrown completely out of his course of exami- | 
nation by the exhibition of those rare productions ; | 
and, taking the articles in his hand, was indeed | 
surprised to have before him a specimen of art, 
wholly unknown to the science of chemistry, and 
surpassing the investigations of European artists ;_ 
and that, too, the work of unlettered savages. 

“Poor as I am,” said the damsel, “ since the 
commander-in-chief takes an interest in these | 
commodities, permit me to present the beads and | 
worry box to him, that they may find a place in | 
his cabinet of curiosities.” 

This generous act was done with such a courtly 
krace, as to astonish the two young officers in 
attendance, and would have led Sir Henry to sus- 
ject that the basket-pedlar was some high-born 
lady in disguise, but that his attention was too 
much engrossed in the inspection of the articles, 
 Rotice much besides. The young gentlemen 
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present were the celebrated Major André, and the 
lieutenant above mentioned, (for whom we shall 
find a name by and bye.) Although both young, 
they were regarded as the flower of the British 
army in America, and the especial favourites of 
the commander-in-chief. They had been more 
than interested in the demeanour and conversation 
of the maid through the whole interview ; which 
interest so increased, that, as she retired, they both 
accompanied her out of the barracks ; and on part- 
ing, they became purchasers of her whole remain- 
ing stock in trade, giving her several gold pieces in 
exchange for her beautiful ware. 

With Major Andre the impression of course was 
evanescent, inasmuch as the keeper of his heart 
was in England ; but the effect upon the young 
lieutenant was far different. There was that in 
the beautiful Scottish lass, which had more to do 
with his heart than all he had met with in 
European society. The reader might suppose, 
that after disposing of her wares, the lass would 
be wending her way up the Hudson, toward her 
mountain home, without loss of time; but no, she 
was seen in various parts of the city of New York, 
for three days afterwards ; and, although without 
the knowledge of the men-at-arms, she did not 
leave the city till, quilted into her clothes, she 
carried back with her copies of all the late news- 
letters from England, together with Sir Henry 
Clinton's late general orders, reports, muster-rolls, 
&e., and all other documents which were caleu- 
lated to throw light upon the strength, and future 
designs of the British army. The period of which 
we are now writing, was one of darkness for the 
revolutionary cause. The patriots had met with 
little but defeat and disaster :—the term of service 
of those first enlisted had expired, and many had 
left Washington’s banners, and returned to their 
homes disheartened, and in rags. The colonial 
resources were exhausted, discontent prevailed, and 
the enemies of revolution were pointing the finger 
of scorn, and exulting over a nation in deep de- 
spondency and distress. None but Washington 
remained unshaken. He, like a rock, stood firm 
amid the clamorous billows which burst around 
his feet, while the eternal sunshine of hope settled 
on his head. 

When Jenny reached the Mountain-house, she 
was welcomed by her father, who had just returned 
from an absence of some weeks; but, before we 


introduce her father to the reader's better acquain- 


tance, we must describe to him the interior of the 
Mountain-house, of which he has but an imperfect 
exterior drawing. The building consisted of a 
ground-floor merely, with three rooms, besides 
several bed-rooms. Oneof the rooms in front was 
used as the principal family parlour, another for 
the kitchen, and the third was a concealed room, 
in the rear, which was surrounded on three sides 
by solid rock, and was approached from the front 
rooms of the house by a blind sliding-door, which 
no one would take for a door, unless he were in 
the secret—the side of the wall, including the door, 
all appearing uniform. This parlour, if parlour 
it might be called, was lighted by a skylight, and 
was occasionally occupied by a person who shall 
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goon be described. Uncouth and grotesque as the 
exterior of the house might appear, the front par- 
lour was of respectable size, well carpeted, set out 
with rich antique furniture, and the walls were 
hung around with heraldic emblazonry, and family 
pictures. 

On Jenny’s arrival, as we said, she was greeted 
by her father, whose person was tall and bony ; 
his attire was military, consisting of yellow plush 
small clothes, and waistcoat ; blue coat, faced with 
red, with redundance of large metal buttons ; two 
yellow epaulettes graced his shoulders; and the 
broad tri-cornered cocked hat, ornamented by the 
white cockade, was on his head. In short, his 
dress was that of the old uniform of general 
officers of the revolution. His face had once been 


fair, and intellectually formed ; but time, intense | 
thought, and the cares of life, had drawn deep lines | 


on his weather-beaten cheeks. He was past the 
meridian of life ; fast fading into the “ sere and 
yellow leaf;” and it was quite apparent that blasted 
hopes, cross accidents of life, and disappointed ex- 
pectations, like spectres, haunted his imagination, 
filling his eyes with a restless inquietude, and 
throwing a tinge of melancholy over his whole 
demeanour. He was the same individual whose 
stately tread was thought by the lowland Dutch 
to be too lordly and majestic for a basket-maker ; 
the man on whose head a reward of £500 had been 
offered: in short, he was none other than Lord 
James Stirling, late of Mid-Lothian. He was, 
indeed, Jenny’s own father. 

How Lord Stirling became the occupant of this 
sylvan retreat in the gorges of the Katskill moun- 
tains, and how his only daughter became the 
vender of Indian baskets, are natural inquiries in 
the mind of the reader, We may not be able fully 
to gratify so laudable a curiosity ; ‘but we will 
here drop a few hints, which may help the reader 
to penetrate the mystery. Lord Stirling, meeting 
with some reverses of fortune in Scotland, placed 


his only son as a student at the University in | 
Edinburgh, and taking leave of his friends in | 


Europe, came over to the New World, in order to 
repair his fortune, and build up his family there : 


but burying his lady in Nova Scotia, and failing | 
in some of his projects in New England, he turned | 
his attention to the politics of the country ; and | 
being naturally enterprising and chivalrous, he | 


identified himself with the patriots, and took com- 
mission as brigadier-general in Washington’s army. 


But, when he saw Boston, the capital of New 


England, fall into British hands, and soon after, 


the city of New York share the same fate—in a | 
word, when he beheld the mistress of the ocean, | 


with her invincible armament, sweeping the whole 
American coast as with the besom of destruction, 
and the British arms carrying terror into the heart 


of the new empire, he trembled for the safety of | 


himself and his daughter ; and quitting New Eng- 
land, he selected the Mountain-house, as a hiding- 
place for his beloved child, while himself was dis- 
charging his duty as an officerin the army. But, 
that child for whom his lordship was in such 
anxious terror, inherited more than her father’s 
heroism ; and was not to be confined to the dull 
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monotony of the moss-covered lodge, hid in 
gorges of the Katskill. Even contrary to } 
father’s desire, though he never interposed his 
express authority to restrain her, she, under re- 
tence of vending Indian baskets, rendered meh: 
valuable service to her adopted country, than ry 
her father at the head of his brigade. Jenny Was 
an accomplished scholar for her years; haq - 
quainted herself perfectly with all the alieged 
grievances under which the colonists had suffer 
and to redress which they haa unsheathed the 
sword. Naturally warm and heroic in her tem. 
| perament, she entered with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, and the energy of patriotism, into the 
schemes of the revolution ; and had she been of the 
hardier sex, we have no doubt that her name 
would have been emblazoned among the proudest 
heroes of the revolutionary war. 

As it was, she did what she could in a cause gp 
dear to her; but in a way which we may not 
fully record, but must leave it for the reader to 
infer, from a few of the acts which fall within the 
compass of this history. We trow that Harvey 
Birch, whose doings the novelist Cooper has 
expended a volume to record, in his history of the 
Spy, was not the only person who found ingress 
into the British camp, and returned with intelli. 
gence most important for the welfare of the infant 
republic. Well, Lord Stirling met his daughter 
at the door ; folded her in his arms; gave thanks 
to God for her safe return ; and concluded by the 
following apostrophe: “ Would to God your 
brother Charles could find safe passage to this land 
of enterprise, and witness the heroic acts of his 
| sister. Iam sure the example would so inspire 
| him, that his deeds would tell to the renown of the 

house of Stirling ; and would be emulated by the 

most chivalrous youth of the rising empire ; then 
'should I once more be proud of my family, and 
| never regret exchanging the monotony of the Old 
_ for the enterprise and thrilling interest of the New 
World.” 

Jenny embraced her father with pure affection, 
assuring him that the fame of their house would 
not decline, so long as her noble father’s deeds 
were so estimated by his enemies, that a bounty 
of £500 was laid upon his head. By this time the 
maid had pulled out the quilting threads, and 
placed the documents of which she was the bearer 
upon the table. The sound of a bell from the con- 
| cealed apartment was the signal for removing that 
part of the partition which served as a door 
| between the two rooms ; when a third individual 
walked gravely up to the damsel, regarded her for 
a moment with more than paternal benignity, be- 
_ stowed his blessing on her youthful head, received 
thé. documents and papers from her hand, and 
retiring back into his place of concealment, he 
beckoned the damsel to follow him, which sum- 
mons she instantly obeyed. The gentleman whom 
we have thus introduced, was about fifty years of 
age, something more than six feet in height, 
full chest, in every way well proportioned, 
of military air. His countenance was expre® 
sive of sound good sense, resolution and firmness, 
as well as of generosity and benevolence ; 
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was a chastened reserve in his manners, and 

2 eontemplative thoughtfulness pervading his 

demeanour, which showed that his mind 

gas pondering on important things, and weighing 
of high responsibility. 

The subject which filled up the private inter- 
sew between this grave gentleman and Miss Jane 
stirling, as We may now call her, was of a confi- 
intial character ; the parties concerned so well 


content themselves to remain, as we are, ignorant 
of what they chose to lock. up in their own 


bosoms. 





CHAPTER IV. 


At nightfall of the same day, the Mountain- | wont with these wandering tribes, proposed to give 
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make up the three. One thing, however, was a 
redeeming trait in poor Cudjoe, for that was his 
name. Being born in the wilderness, and rocked 
by the mountain storms, he knew how the land 
lay from the Katskill to the Rocky Mountains ; 
could endure abstinence and long marches without 
fainting or weariness, and carried as sure a rifle, 
and pulled as fatal a trigger, as any forester of the 


new world. This last acquisition had pointed 
ing their own secrets, that our readers must 


him out as the fittest companion of the aged king, 


_of whom mention has been made ; Cudjoe being to 


that chieftain what Little John was to the far- 


| famed Robin Hood, 


Well, these foresters broke into Lord Stirling’s 


| domestic circle just at nightfall, as we have said. 
| Jenny showed them to a seat, and, as was her 


? - j 
house was visited by three sons of the forest, as 


they appeared to be by their dress; but being 
emewhat removed from the common rank of 
Indians, they will be better known to the reader 
iy a short description. 


; 


them shelter for the night. 

*“We come,” said the aged chief, “to give 
Kagenau [| white man] warning. ‘The birds have 
sung in our ears notes of danger. The war-whoop 
of the Iroquois comes, on the wings of the wind, 


“The eldest was almost entirely bald ; and, what | over the great lakes, and makes our ears to tingle! 


isvery rare among Indians, his small remaining 
iaft of hair was white as wool. His exceedingly 





My young men have heard the rustling of the 
leaves, and the crackling of the brambles beneath 


high forehead was indented with arched lines, | the feet of the foe. By and by they get here—then 


betokening thoughtfulness and care, as well as 
extreme old age. His appearance would indicate 


an hundred years; and yet his stature was as | 


erect as a grenadier ; his “eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.” The dress of this aged 
warrior was that of a king of his nation, or chief- 
tain of his tribe. 


| 


The next person requiring notice among these | 
visitants, was apparently an English youth, of | 
sme twenty-five years of age ; tall and command- | 


ing in his person, easy and polished in his man- 
ners, when he chose to be so; or if occasion re- 
quired, he could enact the Indian character to 


perfection : but his more general carriage was that | 


ofa high-born youth, who, despising the artificial 


| aborigines. 


restraints imposed by the usages of society, acted 


the cavalier or the harlequin, as best suited his 
own inclination. 
view of this eccentric individual, that he possessed 


Yet it was apparent, on first | 


amind eminently original, and capable of splendid | 
designs ; and that that mind, too, was housed in | 
acasket which, though now disguised in dishabille, | 
was not only capable of untiring endurance, but | 


was strikingly handsome and commanding. 

The third individual was a puzzle, of whom it 
isnot easy to give a description. 
in his person, limping with one leg, squinting with 


Short and thick | 


one eye, stammering with his tongue, you would | 
‘ay he was one born out of due time; and yet, if friend.” 


complexion and build were true indices, it required | 


the blood of three distinct races of men to make 
up that nondescript compound, of whom we now 
Write, 

His brawny shoulders and thick waist showed 
the Dutchman in him. 
restless eye marked the Indian ; as did his thick 
lips and curly hair betray the African negro. 

® would be at a loss to assign him a place, 
whether among clowns, or fools, or jesters, com- 
pounded as he was of the several attributes which 


His high cheek bones and | 


tomahawk red—blood flow—fire blaze—and Pale- 
face sleep. Get up—be ready—in four days we 
come again—then all go—Shenandoah will cover 
you with his blanket.” 

Delivered of this message, the aged chieftain 
seated himself by the fire; while the young 
European, in a very graceful manner, made the 
following explanation :— 

“Shenandoah, the aged warrior who has just 
sat down, is King of the Oneidas, he being the 
only Christian king to be found among all the 
His conversion to Christianity was 
under the ministrations of Dominie Kirkland, a 
Scottish clergyman, the first, and then the only 
missionary among all the western tribes, save the 
Jesuits between the upper lakes. At the breaking 
out of this unhappy war, most of the Oneida 
warriors fled to the west, and joined the Lroquois. 
Shenandoah remains, as he has ever been, the fast 
friend of the colonists; and having heard of the 
hostile intentions of the western tribes towards the 
settlers on the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, he is 
now going to all those exposed families, to offer 
them sanctuary in an Indian stronghold, called 
Oneida Castle ; and he comes first to the Moun- 
tain-house, it having reached his ears from an 
hundred sources, that in this house Indians have 
ever found a home, a piece of bread, and a real 


The last words of the preceding sentence were 
made emphatic, as the speaker's fine eye, intently 
falling on Miss Stirling, pointed her out as the 
real friend for whom he designed the compliment. 
Jenny reddened under the gaze of the stranger, 
which drew from him a short quotation from 
Ovid’s Art of Love, repeated in an undertone, and 
with the most classic taste, in the original Latin. 
Both his Lordship and his daughter started with 
surprise to hear a classic author so beauti 
quoted by a forester, found in such habiliments, 
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and with such associates ; while the speaker, on 
his part, appeared equally surprised to notice that 
his quotation was understood by his auditors ; for, 
if Lord Stirling and his daughter were ignorant of 
the character of their guest, so was he equally 
ignorant of their history and family, except that 
he had understood that the Mountain-house was a 
home for houseless Indians. On the stranger 
being caught in his quotation, he came forward 
with an apology in English, for what might 
appear a rudeness in him, inasmuch as the line 
from Ovid told something about red cheeks ; to 
which apology the lady replied in fine Parisian 
French, which, by the forester’s rejoinder in the 
same easy language, appeared to be as perfectly 
understood by him, as was his Latin by the 
damsel. In short, they were reciprocally puzzles 
to each other, neither of them being able to 
comprehend how the other could be so accomplished 
a scholar. 

Cudjoe, who had been a listener to this classic 
téte-a-téte, raised his quizzical eyes toward the 
speakers, and delivered himself as follows : — 
“Ye’r lips seem to move, and ye make a noise, 
but Shenandoah will bear me witness that it is no 
language known between the Katskill and the 
Lake of the Woods. I’ve rambled over all these 
forests, from Schenectada to the Mississippi, for 
these forty years, and can tell every sound, whether 
it come from humanized, savage, or beastly mouths; 
and yet I'll be shot if I understand a word that 
you've been saying ; but, owsomever, it’s time we 
were on our way.” 

At this the aged chief arose, and he and his 
squire left the house in that noiseless, stealthy 
manner peculiar to the Indians. 

His Lordship informed the European that he 
had considered the subject of their message ; and 
although he thanked them for the kind interest 


which they had manifested in the welfare of his | 


family, yet he should decline their proffered pro- 
tection. As the youth was about to withdraw, the 
host anxiously inquired after his two comrades, 
who he supposed had only stepped out for a 
moment, with a view to return and share his hos- 
pitality for the night; when the young man in- 
formed him that the star-light would serve them 
to navigate the Hudson, and that the lives of fifty 
families depended on what they should accomplish 
by day-break ; and without waiting for a reply, 
the youth was in full pursuit of his companions, 
who were bounding down the mountain-side 
toward the river. 

After their departure, the grave man from the 
concealed room joined the family circle, when the 
following conversation ensued :— 

“1 know not,” said his Lordship, “ what farther 
trials and disasters are hidden in the inscrutable 
designs of Providence, hereafter to be visited upon 
my devoted family. Once the pride and ornament 
of the Scottish peerage, the prowess of my ances- 
tors was sung by the bards and minstrels of the 
north, and recorded throughout the civilized world. 
I, their lineal descendant, and lawful inheritor 
of their castle and their ancient honours, have been 
driven from the old, to seek an asylum in the new 
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world; and now, even in this wilderness 
the prowling beasts of prey remain undij where 
their ancient dominions, I and mine are dy; 

like the hunted hare, from hiding-place to hid” 
place ; so that even the deep gorges and untrodden 
solitudes of the Katskill mountains no lo 

remain a safe retreat to me.” nee 

“True,” answered the man of gravity, « 
may be your condition, and surely my own jg not 
more enviable. Yet it should not be ours either 
| to despond or to repine at the Divine dispensa. 
| tions. In our allotments in life, God js sovereign - 
antl if it pleases him to employ us as instruments 
to accomplish his magnificent designs, we should 
not be over fastidious in respect to our accommo- 
dations, while we are carrying out the details of 
the agency.” 

“For my part,” said Miss Stirling, “ were py: 
my brother Charles with us, I should scarcely 
have a wish ungratified. This mountain gi; 
together with my frequent excursions up and down 
the noble Hudson, keep me in perfect health ; ang 
my romantic employment, as my father calls it, 
is a school of double advantage ; for while it br; 
me into all kinds of society, thereby furnishi 
constant lessons in human character, it leads me 
out to the observation of scenery unrivalled on the 
face of the earth. Then, too, while enjoying these 
rare advantages, if I am permitted to contribute 
my mite in the establishment of an empire of free- 
| dom and rational liberty, it shall be mine to thank 
God for so distinguishing me.” 

** God bless you, my dear child,” cried his Lord- 

ship, ‘f and throw the shield of his protection over 
you during these days of peril, and grant that 
what still remains to us on earth of chastisement, 
be a cup mingled with mercy, better than my 
fears; yet, with my most earnest efforts to hope 
for the best, I cannot dismiss from my mind 
apprehensions of ill from what these foresters have 
| just forewarned us.” 
“It may so occur,” said the grave man; “and 
_yet we have no time just now to bestow much 
thought upon it. Other matters of great weight 
are now pressing upon us, requiring our immediate 
attention ; and should a handful of savages become 
so reckless as to penetrate thus far into the settle- 
ments, we trust that our resources will prove 
adequate to the emergency, and that our peaceable 
citizens will not be abandoned to destruction, Ib 
the meantime, my young lady, does your basket 
barter take you down the river, as far as the city, 
in the course of a few days?” 

“T have a small stock yet to dispose of,” 
answered Jenny ; “and it matters not with me 
how soon I am on the way to market.” 

“If you go by to-morrow, I have some 
packages to send, and will thank you to spend 4 
half hour in my room, at five o’clock in the 
morning.” ( 

With this the family retired for the night. 
Hours after this, and late in the night- watches, 
the voice of prayer was heard issuing from 
concealed room, in which these words were 
tinctly audible to the wakeful maiden :—* 


grant, O most merciful Father, to shield her 
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ul head by thine Almighty arm; prosper 
win her doings ; defend her from the assaults 
#this evil world, and bring her to thine eternal 
fingdom. And O, may our beloved country be 
g thy holy keeping, preserved from internal 
wiitions, and from outward force; and if it 
jlease thee so to prosper our arms, and the cause 
in which we are engaged, that independence and 
peace, prosperity and happiness, shall succeed 
this struggle, and become the heritage of this 
country, thine shall be the kingdom, 

the power, and the glory, for ever and for ever. 
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Amen.” | 
Qn the following morning, his Lordship, with | 


the grave man, were wending their way to the 
American camp, at Newburgh ; while Jenny, in 
s small skiff, navigated by Robert Brown, their 
ervant man, was making down the river, taking 
dong her baskets for the New York market. 

We shall leave the events in which the two 
gentlemen were concerned, in Jenny's absence, to 
be recorded in national history, while we accom- 
pany the damsel down the Hudson. Her slender 
hark was moored at Sing-sing, on the neutral 
grounds, left in the care of Robert, while she pro- 
eeded on foot, carrying her wares on her arm, 
tp the great emporium, then occupied by the 
British army. Passing over the particulars of her 
barter, and leaving those things which she and | 
the grave man chose to keep secret between them, 
ye hasten to record, that, on the second day after | 
her arrival in the city, she met, on the promenade, | 





pow called the Park, the young lieutenant, of 


rhom mention has been previously made in this | 
history. 

The young gentleman approached her with a 
respectful and even diffident air, not in very 
good keeping with the reputed gallantry of mili- 
lary men. She returned his salute with frankness, 
chastened by unaffected modesty ; and in a free 
tte-d-tcte of half an hour, the impressions upon | 
the young officer’s heart, which, before, were suffi- | 
tiently deep, had become intense and enthusiastic. | 
“If fear makes fools of us all,” as an old author | 
wmewhere says, so does love, and in a more emi- 
nent degree. It turned out so in this case. Now, | 
this young officer being a favourite with Sir | 
Henry Clinton, was selected as the confidential 
attendant on Major André, who was about to sail 
up the Hudson, in order to bribe Arnold, and to 
procure the surrender of West-Point, as has been | 
before recorded. Not that the lieutenant was to | 
“company André quite to the American fort ; | 
but he was to sail up in company, and remain on 
board the vessel, where it was to be anchored, | 
sme two miles below the fort, and from thence | 
te was to send up a boat, at a certain hour of the | 
tight, which was to convey Major André again 
‘2 board, after he Had accomplished his business | 
with Arnold, ) 

The reader will remember that it has been stat- 
tl, in the fore part of this history, that the failure 
f an expected boat from the ship Vulture was 

cause of Major André’s detention with Arnold 
wer night, and of his return over-land, on the 











lowing day; hence his arrest, and his convic- 
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tion and execution as a spy. It may not, perhaps, 
be too much to say, that the love affair of the 
young officer, which we are now recording, chang- 
ed the whole tide of American affairs, and was 
the pivot on which the fate of an empire turned. 
lf West-Point had fallen into British hands, as 
was arranged by the traitor Arnold, the American 
war would have been at an end,—its instigators 
would have been hung up on gibbets, and the colo- 
nies would have remained subject to the British 
crown. Failing in this project, the besiegers be- 
came disheartened,—the hands of the patriots 
strengthened,—the tide of .success set in favour of 
revolution,—independence was obtained,—the fate 
of an empire determined, and a new republic 
sprang into being, and was numbered among the 
nations of the earth! Such are the mighty con- 
sequences which spring out of the most inconsi- 
derable events ! 

Well, this young subaltern, deeply interested in 
the lovely young creature, of whose history he 
knew nothing ; and, proceeding upon the suppo- 
sition of her loyalty ana attachment to the king’s 
cause, committed the trifling indiscretion, in the 
confidence of his affection, to mention to the dam- 
sel, that the Vulture, a royal brig of war, 
would be sailing up the river to West-Point, on 
the following day, having on board Major André 
and himself; and he urged the young lady to 
take passage with him in the ship, as her arrival 
in the neighbourhood of her home would be much 
sooner than by any other mode of conveyance. 
And he added the farther hint, that probably not 
many days would elapse before they should become 
near neighbours, should a division of the British 
army succeed to establish itself on the Hudson, 
above the neutral ground. To this communieca- 
tion Jenny made no reply ; nor did she take 
advantage of the young gentleman’s ardour to 
induce him to say more upon the subject. What 
had been said was wholly voluntary on his part, 
without solicitation on hers; and her first resolu- 
tion was to decline the proffered conveyance up 
the river, and to take no advantage of what the 
young officer, in the confidence of affection, had 
committed to her; but his ardent solicitations to 
obtain her company on board, occasioned her to 
abandon the first part of her resolution, and to 
take passage in the royal brig: and it was owing 
to this compliance that the object of Major André’s 
embassy failed of its accomplishment, and the 
great results above enumerated followed. Major 
André, who, the reader will recollect, was present 
at Jenny’s interview with Sir Henry Clinton, and 
who was delighted with the beauty and fine sense 
of the maiden, greeted her arrival on board, and 
courteously conducted her to the cabin; but, 
being in the secret of the young subaltern’s attach- 
ment, he surrendered his charge to him, encou- 


_ raging that innocent intercourse which seemed so 


desirable to his young friend. 

On their arrival at Sing-sing, Robert was de- 
spatched with his skiff, while the royal barque, 
freighted as we have said, stemmed the current of 
the Hudson. 

( To be continued.) 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 


BY MADAME WOLFENSBERGER. WRITTEN DURING HEK RESIDENCE THERE IN 1843-4, 
(Continued from page 434 of our July Number.) 


LETTER NINTH. character of Modesty ; and, though the figure jg 
Statues—Chapel of St Severo—Tyranny and Poverty. somewhat too plump to be graceful, the execution 
Amonast the marvels of the city, we had fre- of the thin gauze that covers it is perfect, 

quently heard of three statues belonging to the | third of these curious works is a dead Christ, 4 

Prince of St.Severo, and proceeded in search of them, | transparent covering 1s cast over the recumben; 

through the narrow ancient streets lying between figure, so as to display the anatomy of the body 

the Toledo and the sea. The passage is one of beneath, in a manner the most wonderful. The 
difficulty, as in many places the wheels of our | sculptor Covradini of Venice executed the fj 





old palaces and miserable houses, where the open | is the work of Queirolo. Though they are want. 
porches often afforded us a view, as we passed, of | 1ng in the high and spiritual beauties of antique 
low-arched and dreary courts, or halls, where the | sculpture, they have ever been greatly estimated 
very lowest of the people find a wretched dwell- | for their execution ; and a very large sum was re. 
, ing, amidst dirt and ruin. The foot-passengers | cently offered for them by an English nobleman, 
appeared astonished to see a carriage in such | Which the proprietor would gladly have accepted, 
a neighbourhood, and ran back into the dark | But though the family of St. Severo has fallen 
shops, or passages, to escape being crushed by its | into poverty, and this money was of real impor. 
wheels. tance to the prince, the king refused to give him 
At length we arrived at an open square, sur- | permission to remove the statues from the king. 
rounded by picturesque buildings, one of which, | dom. The nobleman justly replied, that if his 
although ruined and deserted, we believed to be | majesty denied him the liberty of disposing of 
the palace we sought; and there alighting, we | this valuable property, he ought at least himself 
determined to pursue our progress on foot. A | to become the purchaser of it. But to this pro. 
young priest, with much politeness, in answer to | position no attention was paid ; the statues still 
our inquiries, directed us up a narrow lane encum- | remain in the half-ruined chapel, and the debts 
bered by every kind of filth, though lofty buildings | of the family are undiminished, 
arose on all sides, which, even in their desolation, This is one of many facts which prove, that 
bore indisputable traces of having once been the | in the kingdom of Naples, a man cannot do what 
dwellings of the great. Here we again asked for the | he likes with his own. 
ChapelofSt.Severo; andanold woman spinning with | 
a distaff, pointed out to us the shop of an umbrella | 
maker, who kept the key. This was, after sundry 
difficulties and delays, at length obtained, and we Laws, how administered.—Public Functionaries.—Father 





LETTER TENTH. 





were ushered into the holy edifice, known also by | C His Capuchin Cook,—Patronage.—Crimes,—Re- 
the appellation of Santa Maria della Pieta. ligion of the People-—Censorship.—Customs and Taxes.— 
It was a large gloomy building, which had evi- | The Army—Discontent and Oppression.—A Royal Cam- 


dently once been magnificent ; but poverty had ey ihe are Troops.—Causes of Corruption. —Spies, 
stricken the family of its possessors, and much of | PUblic and Private.—Seraglio. 
the rich marble which had once incrusted its pave- Many of the laws of the French code were re 
ments and walls in splendid profusion, had been | tained in Naples after the restoration of the pre- 
torn down, and probably sold ; whilst the ravages | sent royal family to the throne; but it is com- 
of an earthquake, which had rent the building on | monly acknowledged that they are very carelessly 
one side from top to bottom, had been only rudely | executed. The officers employed in their admi- 
repaired by miserable unplastered brick-work. | nistration think much more of the advantages to be 
An utter ruin would be a less melancholy spec- | derived from their post, than of fulfilling the 
tacle than this forsaken temple, where the tombs | duties attached to it. Gain is the first object with 
of the founders were the only objects that re- | all such persons, as well as with all directors of 
mained in a tolerable state of preservation. | public institutions ; ease and pleasure the 

The three statues which we went thither to | If complaints are made of neglect or injustice, am 
visit, are very remarkable works of the middle | agitation takes place for a few days, a show of 
ages, less admirable for the beauties of form and | doing something is made, and then things 
conception, than for their extraordinary execution. | back into the old train, and go on as badly # 
One represents a prince of the family of St. Severo | before. 
as a warrior, breaking through a net, which, | The public functionaries are said to exceed the 
though executed in one piece of marble, scarcely | affairs; and though it cannot be doubted that, # 
touches the figure with its meshes, the folds and | a corrupted country, numerous officers of law are 
cordage of which are chiselled with marvellous | absolutely necessary, yet, when they are them- 
exactitude. The second is a portrait of the wife | selves corrupted, they only increase the expenses 
of this warrior, veiled from head to foot, in the | of the state to the injury of their country. 











carriage actually touched the walls of the gloomy | and invented the last of these works. The warrio; q 
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hole system of government, from the top to the 
m, is one of abuses, peculation, and intrigue. 
grery thing is done by favour and bribery. 
Father C——, the confessor of a noble person- 
js well known to be omnipotent at court, and 
has enjoined a rosary, as a certain number of 
prayers is called, to be said there every evening, 
that he may have more frequent occasion to exer- 
dse his influence. Yet it is reported in the city, 
shat for many years Father C , in turn, was 
governed by his cook, a Capuchin friar, wonder- 
fally skilled in the culinary art, and, above all, in 
the preparation of certain highly seasoned minces | 
nd soft food for the worthy confessor, who had | 
ost his teeth. 

Considerable sums have been paid to this priest- 
wok for exerting his influence with his master in 
f@vour of those who had some object to obtain at 
curt ; and he was always ready to receive the 
risits and presents of all who were desirous of his 
friendly aid. 

But, alas ! the brightest tide of prosperity must 
have an end. Father C recently retired to 
pay his annual visit to his monastery. It might 
be to pray, but it certainly was not to fast ; for 
his favourite cook accompanied him into seclusion, 
to be ready at all times to prepare those dishes for 
his master, the mysteries of which were understood 
by himself alone. He appears in his turn to have 

ken of the good cheer of the refectory, with 
a somewhat too voracious appetite ; for a few days | 
after his arrival, in the middle of a merry supper 
with the fraternity, a piece of ham stuck in his | 
throat. More unfortunate than Hunchback in | 
the Arabian Nights, it proved impossible to ex- 
tract the unfortunate morsel ; and the poor cook, | 
who had probably sacrificed a whole herd of swine | 
in his vocation, at length fell a victim to a morsel 
of pig’s flesh. It is said Father C—— has found 
considerable difficulty in replacing this precious 
servant by another of the same fraternity, as it | 
appears that a monk, who is authorized to perform 
mass, is not permitted to pollute his hands by the 
services of the kitchen. 

It were well if the activity of the clergy were | 
never exercised to worse effect; but in spite of 
their profession and their vows, there is no doubt 
that in almost every walk of life, their influence, | 
in one way or another, makes itself to be felt. | 
Numerous were the anecdotes we were told of their | 
laxity of morals, and of the petty sins by which 
hundreds in holy garments are hourly undermin- | 
ing the morals of society. But there is one story | 
of this character current in Naples, of the very | 
blackest die. It regards the abduction of a girl | 
from the Orphan Asylum, or Hospital of the 
Annonciata, by a priest employed in this establish- 
ment, who, after a severe investigation of the | 
affair, alone escaped the proper punishment of his | 
diabolical crime by the protection and favour of. 
his friends in power. ‘The details of this adven- | 
ture are too horrible to be inserted here, but they | 
are commonly known in Naples. They have even 

n made the subject of a romance ; and though 

work was immediately suppressed, and the 
author thrown into prison, the indignant feelings 
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| producing any amelioration. 
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excited by such conduct are not to be thus easily 
obliterated from the public mind. Though it is 
well known that the Neapolitans are ardently 
attached to the Roman Catholic religion, and 
all the bigotted observances and superstitions in- 
corporated with the true faith in this southern and 
benighted region, and lax, or even liberal opinions 
on such subjects are exceedingly rare, yet the bad 
conduct of the clergy has taught the people to 
divide them from the religion they profess, and 
produced, amongst the male population,:a very 
general contempt for their persons, and an impa- 
tience of their enormous extortions and ever 
increasing power. By a new enactment, though 
a priest may be tried by the civil tribunals, the 
sentence passed on him by these courts, whatever 
it may be, cannot be carried into execution till 
confirmed by a council of bishops ; which amounts 
almost to the exemption of the clergy from the 
Nor is the existing 
government desirous of any reform in the Church, 
Where an authority, like that in Naples, is 
grounded on human ignorance, superstition, 
weakness, and crime, it is not for its interest that 
the priesthood should be of a character either to 
enlighten or elevate the moral character of its 
subjects. Neither is there any hope of the press 
On the return of 
King Ferdinand from Leybach, so heavy a tax 
was added to the censorship on books, that their 
importation from foreign gountries was entirely 
prevented. The booksellers were nearly ruined ; 
and anxious to relieve themselves from such a 
burden, represented to the minister, the Marquis 
of Medici, the injury done to the finances by this 
interruption of trade, at the same time praying 
for an abolition of the duty. To this he coolly 
replied, that it was not his object to benefit the 


finances, but to ensure the ignorance of the 


people. 
The same system is still pursued, and the 


_avarice of the present sovereign has added new 


miseries to those already endured by the people 
under former reigns. No means, however paltry, 
are left unpractised to obtain money. The customs 
are let at an enormous rate, and are consequently 
exacted with an odious severity ; and, together 
with the general taxes, are calculated to abstract 
sixty per cent. annually from the property of the 
kingdom. 

Yet the petty officers of government are 80 
miserably paid, that their paltry salaries are 
scarcely sufficient to procure the necessaries of 
life, and they are compelled to resort to every 
species of peculation and fraud, in their several 
departments, to maintain a decent appearance. 
It is said, that when a remonstrance was once 
made to his majesty on this subject, his only reply 
was, that if he paid them better, they would still 
cheat in their vocation, and that he therefore pre- 
ferred losing his money in one manner alone. 

During former reigns, especially in the time of 
Murat, numbers of the poor were hired to work 
on the roads, and in other public works ; but now, 
in a country where manufactures give little oceu- 
pation, even this forlorn hope is taken from the 
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half-famished population, and the soldiers are em- 
ployed to make the government railroads, and 
other national improvements of the kind. 

In fact, though the army is well known to be 
the hobby of the king, it is a hobby which has 
made him many enemies ; for an ill-judged 
economy has extended its evil influence even to 
the ranks. The general spirit of peculation like- 
wise here prevails. It is true, of his small pay 
(about 21d. a-day) the soldier cannot be deprived ; 
yet it is commonly reported, that in several regi- 
ments a certain allowance for accoutrements, &c. 
has been for a time, and in some cases entirely, 
withheld by the commanding officers. Though 
means were found to escape the reprehension of 
the government for such miserable spoliation, the 
men did not patiently submit. Three cases have 
recently occurred of officers being shot by their 
own soldiers; and in one instance it was well 





known, that the assassin sought to punish the rob- | 


bery of his regiment, for which there was no other 
means of obtaining redress. 

Yet the soldiers, in their turn, are an oppressive 
burden on the people. Since our arrival here, a 
party of dragoons stopped for refreshment at a 
small inn on the road towards Beneventum. But 
instead of proving good customers to the poor 
landlord, whose whole fortune was invested in his 
little stock of provisions for man and beast, they 
not only refused to pay for their own good cheer, 
and the provender consumed by their horses, but 
carried off with then all the corn and hay that 
remained. Vainly did the wretched man they 
thus robbed, go lamenting from house to house. 


In his own neighbourhood there was no redress to | 
To make his complaint in form, he | 


be found. 
must travel to Naples ; and when he arrives there, 


there is little probability that any attention will | 
be paid to the prayer of one who has neither | 
friends at court, nor money to purchase them. | 


There is neither security nor justice for the poor ; 
and the magistrates, who ought to be their pro- 
tectors, only add to their miseries by their petty 
and tormenting tyranny. 

It is one of the favourite royal pastimes to per- 
form a species of mock campaign, during which 
his majesty shares in all the fatigues of his men, 
marches at their head through the dust and the 
heat, and bears a part in all their hardships and 
difficulties. His orders for their supply and ac- 
commodation are most imperative. During one 
of these recent marches, a command was sent for- 
ward to the proper authorities of a small town, to 
provide the forage necessary for the horses of the 
cavalry. By some mistake, or perhaps from the 
impossibility of fulfilling this order before the time 
specified, nothing of the kind was ready when the 
army arrived. His majesty’s anger, it is said, 
knew no bounds, and he immediately commanded 
the principal municipal officer, who was the person 
responsible, to be shot without trial, or further in« 
vestigation. The agony of this poor man, who 
was married, and had several children, surpassed 
all description ; and though his pardon was ob- 
tained by the generous intercession of the general 
to whom the task of superintending his execution 
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was committed, he died of an apoplexy ; 
quence of his terror. epeny '2. conan. 

It can scarcely be wondered at, that the 
now universally shut up their houses, and take to 
flight, when they hear of the approach of ap 
considerable body of soldiers. y 

The Swiss troops, in the employment of the 
government, amount to more than six thousand, 
Their pay more than doubles that of the 
of the line, which is a great cause of Jealousy to 
the native soldiers ; and it is generally rumo 
that so bad a feeling exists amongst the latter, thas 
| their fidelity could be little counted on, in an 
| case of real danger, more especially in a popular 
|insurrection. In fact, we heard it asserted } 
| many Italians, that the tranquillity of the people 
|in their present miserable condition, is chiefly 
|owing to the dread of foreign interference, and 
| their terror of the Swiss regiments. 

The great causes of the corruption of the g0~ 
vernment, and the hopeless misery of the governed, 
are, that there is no chamber of representatives, 
where complaints may openly be made against 
acts of public and private tyranny, and no liberty 
of the press, by which the errors of the govern. 
ment, and the crimes of individuals, or even judi- 
cial proceedings, may be made known to the 
public at large, and subjected to their judgment, 
_ Every thing is done in secret. ‘The most flagrant 
| enormities are committed under the veil of mys. 
tery, from which, should a word of truth escape, 
it is stifled as quickly as possible. Any author 
_who dares proclaim the secret of public abuses, or 
_peculations the most enormous, is at once thrown 
into prison. 

The Jesuits at Sorento have built a high wall 
around their garden, behind which no one knows 
what is passing ; and so it is with the government. 
Without the barrier of tyranny and secrecy that 
surrounds it, the people are allowed to have neither 
| eyes, nor ears, nor voice. 

One consequence of such a system is, that society, 
of every shade and class, is universally infested 

with spies. ‘They haunt the coffee-houses, and 
the promenades ; they tempt youth in its ardour 
to pour out its indignant feelings, that they may 
| profit by its punishment ; they form infamous in- 
| trigues, that they may draw from the lips of the 
|wife the secrets of her unsuspecting husband ; 
| they have tickets free at all times for the theatres, 
and other places of amusement ; and under the 
| title of nobility, penetrate into reunions the most 
select. 

The connexion of this abominable class with 
the police, affords them immunity for numerous 
crimes ; but in no way are they more dangerous, 
or less suspected by strangers, than as the masters 

|of lodging-houses, who, with their servants, ar 
_very frequently employed as spies. We had rea- 
son to know, that in one apartment, the lan 

of which styled himself a Count, and was in the 
service of the police, every word uttered by his 
lodgers was regularly reported to him by 
domestic, who, fawning and specious, might 
have been mistaken for one of the most 

and simple of human beings, Books, papers, and 
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every object in the chambers, were examined dur- 
ing the absence of the occupants, and petty thefts 
frequently committed. 
Nor is it only the petty officers of the police 
who escape responsibility in virtue of their con- | 
nexion with the government. It is well known | 
that peculation, and fraud, and falsehood, pervade | 
branch of the state; and in all the great 
charities, the results of this system of. 
plunder are terrible. Not many years ago, a 
priest, who was the superintendent of an orphan 
ssylum in a country town, instead of supplying 
wet nurses to the infants at the expense of the 
fands of the charity, actually substituted one goat 
to suckle fuur children, and appropriated the sur- 
plus money. 

In the seraglio, an enormous building, in which 
are lodged more than two thousand vagrants and 
destitute poor, young and old, starvation and de- 
spair produced, towards the end of the year 1843, 
an insurrection amongst its wretched inhabitants. 
The complaints of the sufferers reached the king’s | 





1 ers; in consequence of which something like an 


investigation was instituted. This, it is said, led 
to the discovery, that 120,000 piastres, or about 
£24,000, were deficient in the funds of the charity. 
A committee was in consequence appointed to 
make researches into these peculations, the presi- 
dent of which was the prime minister de 


Angelis. 


LETTER ELEVENTH, 


Clergy — Monks — State of the Peasantry — Adventures of 
two Artists — Superstitious Fears. 


We have never been able to obtain any exact 
secount of the number of secular and monastic 
clergy in the kingdom of Naples; but that the 
amount of the various members of this body con-— 
stitutes a very large and ever increasing part of 
the population, there can be no doubt. Several 
well informed persons have assured me, that it 
amounts at least to a tenth. 

When we remember that the means of exis- | 
tence are drawn, in one form or other, by this 
‘normous and idle proportion of the community, | 
from the labouring classes, already burdened with 
taxes to the amount of sixty per cent, we can no. 
longer wonder at the misery we have witnessed | 
ince our entrance into this oppressed kingdom. 

Though several orders of monks live entirely by | 
legging, the property of the ecclesiastical body is 
immense. The Jesuits lose no opportunity of 
idding to their riches; and rich legacies from noble | 
devotees are daily falling into their hands, fre- 
quently to the utter ruin of the families of the | 
deceased. It need scarcely be said, that nearly all 
the talent and learning of the clergy centre in this’ 
ower; and as education is almost universally in | 
their hands, no rising genius escapes their atten- | 
Wn; every youth who, by his abilities, might | 

uently prove a dangerous enemy to their 
"eroachments, or a useful benefactor to his coun- 
*y, is immediately enlisted in their ranks. 


The monks of the other different orders and. 
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secular clergy throughout the country, are gene- 
rally taken from so low a class, and their educa- 
tion is such, as scarcely to raise them a step above 
the half savage populace. It is the duty of their 
profession to instruct and guide. It is said, that 
recently a discipline, more severe than formerly, 
has been introduced into the church; the young 
clergy have been subjected to more strict exami- 
nations on taking orders, and the tone of capacity 
and instruction has slightly risen amongst them 
during the last twenty years. But still this vast 
body of unmarried men, taken from a corrupt and 
passionate population, necessarily retain many of 
the vices and characteristics of the mass to which 
they originally belonged. The priest is one of the 
people: he participates in their feelings, their 
superstitions, and too often in their crimes ; but 
should, in some rare instance, his knowledge and 
his talent rise superior to the ordinary level of his 
class, should he seek to disabuse his flock of their 
favourite errors, their suspicions of heresy are 
immediately awakened, and whispers are rapidly 
circulated that he is a bad priest ; that he believes 
nothing ; that he has dealings with the enemy of 
mankind, and seeks to draw others along with 
him into the abyss of destruction. In fact, the 
utmost caution is necessary in all dealings with a 
people so utterly benighted in the gloom of igno- 
rance as the peasantry of the interior of the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Some idea of their abject state of superstition 
may be formed from the following facts, which 
we give, under the conviction that one true picture 
conveys more information to the mind than pages 
of general observation. The cireumstances oc- 
curred last year to an Italian friend of ours, who 
himself recounted them to us. 

On the arrival of this gentleman with a friend 
on a sketching tour at the small village of Cerito, 
amidst the mountains behind Capua, he engaged 
two little boys to carry his portfolio and drawing 
materials, and at once set off, thus accompanied, 
in search of a subject for the exercise of his pencil. 
Some time elapsed before he decided on a point of 
view ; and, in order to do so, he made several cir- 
cuits amongst the hills, which apparently excited 
suspicions to his disadvantage. Some hours passed 
away, and the mother of the boys, who was igno- 
rant that they had left home with a stranger, 
began to be anxious at their unusually long 
absence, and ran about the village demanding 
news of her children from her different neigh- 
bours. . 

At that moment a man arrived from the hills, 
who had been a witness of the artist's proceedings, 
and in answer to her inquiries, he bluntly told 
her, “ that she might cease her clamour, for her 
children were irretrievably lost. No efforts of 
hers could save them,” he added, “ for they were 
in the power of a sorcerer, who had carried them 
off to murder them for the purposes of his incan- 
tations. He had seen him with the boys forming 
his mysterious circles ; and by this time, no doubt, 
it was all over with them.” 

The horror of the woman at this information, 


the truth of which she never doubted for an instant, 
31 
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to revenge the death of her innocent babes: she 
ran from house to house, summoning the peasan- 
try to join her in extirpating the monster from 
the land ; and the clamour for revenge spreading 
from cottage to cottage, like the extending circles 
around a stone cast into deep water, the whole 
population of the district was ere long in a state 
of insurrection. 

The gentleman, meanwhile, unconscious of the 
tumult his movements had excited, was quietly 
making a drawing upon the mountain above the 
village. But however deeply engaged by his 
occupation, he could not fail at length to remark 
the increasing agitation in the country beneath. 
He saw the peasantry rushing from their dwell- 


ings, and forming together in bands; a murmur, | 
as of an enraged multitude, ascended even to the | 


high point of rock on which he sat, and he could 
from time to time distinguish, that those who 
were assembling carried arms. Vainly he in- 
quired of the children what was the meaning of 
this extraordinary commotion, nor was it till he 
saw the multitude closing around him on every 
side, and mounting the hills towards the spot 
where he was drawing, that a suspicion flashed on 
his mind, that he was the object of the people's 
rage. Fortunately, understanding their dialect, 
he was warned of his danger, by distinguishing 
the word sorcerer, frequently repeated, united with 
threats of violence, as the crowd approached. He 
looked round for the children, considering that 
their safety would prove the best evidence of the 
innocence of his intentions, but they had already 
disappeared ; and as huge stones, cast by those 
who had clambered to the rocks above, began to 
fall around him, and a countless throng of male 
and female peasants, in every variety of wild and 
ragged attire, drew nearer and nearer, some armed 
with guns, some with sticks and stones, and im- 
plements of husbandry, and all uttering the most 
hideous yells and threats of vengeance, he, and 
the young friend who was his companion, thought 
there was no disgrace in at once taking to flight. 
Deserting portfolios, sketch- books, and_ stools, 
they therefore ran off with the utmost rapidity. 
Most fortunately they took the road towards the 
village, for the people believing they would endea- 
vour to escape in an opposite direction, to gain 
the interior of the country, had disposed them- 
selves on the further side of the hill in an ambush, 
into which, had our friends fallen, they would 
probably never have escaped alive. 

They had not fled far, before they met the 
magistrate of the village, with a party of gens- 


d’armes, proceeding to investigate the cause of the | 


disturbance, and put it down by force, if necessary. 
They lost not a moment in claiming his protection 
against an attack, of the cause of which they had 
only a vague suspicion. This was immediately 
and courteously granted, and the magistrate pro- 
ceeded without delay to inquire the crime with 
which the stranger was charged. It was, how- 
ever, in vain that he sought to convince the people 
of their error. Even after the return of the chil- 
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surpassed all words. She called on her neighbours | dren, they obstinately persisted in their belief of 


the gentlemien’s bad intentions; and one old 
woman, who had armed herself with a ry 
fowling-piece, was with difficulty prevented firing 
on them. 

Though the tumult was allayed by the strong 
arm of authority, it may readily be supposed, that 
our friend made no more sketches in that neigh. 
bourhood, and lost no time in returning to a more 
civilized district, where, even if the belief in jp. 
cantations be still retained, it has not sufficient 
influence to excite the populace to insurrection 
and murder. In all his excursions since this aq. 
venture, he has lodged, when possible, in a monas. 
tery ; and for one or two days before he com. 





mences sketching, has taken care to show himself 
in company with some of the holy fraternity, to 
put at rest all doubts of his sanctity. He has 
likewise procured a letter from the police in Naples, 
| in virtue of which he can obtain an escort in ql] 
| dangerous cases. 
| It is well that strangers should be made aware 
_ of such a state of things, for this is not a solitary 
instance of outrageous superstition amongst the 
peasantry. A very short time has elapsed since 
_an Englishman was attacked in a similar manner 
_whilst sketching between Salerno and Pestum, 
| He had enticed no children from their home; no 
_ meditated murder could be brought to his charge; 
'and yet the people were as firmly convinced that 
he was a sorcerer, as if he had called the whole 
mysterious science of necromancy into action, 
| Unfortunately, whilst he was engaged in sketching, 
'it began to rain in torrents, and the ignorant 
_ people at once accused him of being the cause of 
| the change of weather. The next day, at the same 
| hour, the same thing occurred, and their murmurs 
were redoubled ; but when, on the third day, the 
stranger was compelled to pack up his drawing 
' materials by the fury of the storm, he found him- 
self surrounded by an armed populace, who 
threatened him with immediate destruction. Ig- 
norant of their language, he understood not the 
cause of their clamour. For a while the people 
stood aloof, for they believed he bore a charmed 
life ; till at length a woman, more furious than 
| the rest of her companions, flung a kind of axe at 
him, which wounded him severely above the hip. 
The mob no sooner saw that he was vulnerable, 
‘than the attack became general. Sticks, stones, 
| and hatchets flew on every side ; and it was with 
| the utmost difficulty that he succeeded in flying ® 
'short distance before his infuriated pursuers 
Finding the door of a house open, he rushed in 
| for protection ; and most fortunately it was the 
_residence of the principal magistrate of the place. 
This person, being sufficiently well informed to be 
aware of the injury done to the neighbourhood by 
such events, anxiously sought to repair the 
Above a dozen of the mob were imm 
arrested, and brought into the presence of th 
_ wounded man; and when questioned as to what 
had provoked their outrage, they all clamorously 
repeated the accusation of sorcery. 
( To be continued.) 
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Tue appearance of Schindler's book, some years 
since, enabled us to present to our readers a sketch 
of that vast and ill-starred musical genius, Beet- 
gover. We are now indebted to Mr. Holmes for the 
frst connected and intelligible notice that has ap- 

of the life of Beethoven's great predecessor, 
Mozart; and, with his assistance, we shall take a 
brief survey of the history of this distinguished 
musician. 

Hitherto the notices of Mozart's life have been 
short and unsatisfactory. The work of M. Beyle, 
with materials taken, without acknowledgment, 
from Schlichtegroll, worked up in the usual French 
taste, afforded no picture that any one would sup- 


THE LIFE OF MOZART.* 


Before approaching the incidents of this short 
and brilliant life, we cannot withhold the painful 
observation, that here again, as in the case of Beet- 
hoven, the tenor of the history is abundantly sor- 
rowful. After the close of the unsubstantial 
triumphs of the youth of a prodigy, it presents the 
same tale of desert little acknowledged, labour 


| poorly rewarded ; the same exhibition of inferior 





to be drawn from the life. What Mozart | 
might have been, it was not easy to conjecture, | 


from the little then known concerning him, and 
that little composed of the merest refuse of trivial 
anecdotes ; but it was evident that he must have 
been something real, to have done the marvels that 
have made his name European—and that the pseu- 
donymous Bombet had given us a mere fantastic 
shadow. Afterwards Nissen, who married the 
composer's widowed Constance, published as the 
labour of old age, a miscellaneous collection of his 
letters, in which, jumbled and ill-arranged as they 
were, you might discern the lineaments of a genial 
living being,—disjecta membra poete. Of this col- 
lection, Mr. Holmes has made judicious use, and, 
from it and other sources, has at last brought to- 
gether enough to afford us a clearer idea of what 
the man and musician Mozart may really have 
been. For this service we owe him no small 
thanks ; and shall here also, once for all, commend 
his book, as simply and pleasantly written, with- 
out negligence or exaggeration, not ill arranged, 
and, on the whole, considerably above the general 
standard of musical biographies,—as a class, the 


| worst and most wearisome books—except perhaps 


the lives of players—that it has been our mis- 
fortune to read. 

It will surprise no one who allows to music a 
place among the arts, and has a true perception 
of what is required for the production of any work 
of genius in any art, to find the Mozart, as now 
restored, a very different being from the brainless, 
helpless, “ inspired idiot,” whom those who “ took 
his life,” before now would have presented to us. 
The vulgar love to be told of the weaknesses of 
those who have done great things; and flatter 
themselves that by these the level is restored, and 
the genius, after all, if in some things much higher, 
isin others as much lower than themselves. Such 
was eminently the popular notion concerning 
Mozart ; how far from the true one, better judg- 
ments must long have doubted, and may now 
openly discover ; thanks to Mr. Holmes. 





rivals better liked by the crowd, that had not yet 
learned to prize the new treasures scattered amongst 
them ; struggles, like his, of the saddest kind, for 
the mere necessaries of life, while immortal works 
were flowing from a hand vainly stretched out for 
a mere drudge’s pay. It is the same story we told 
over before ; and only differs from the other in 
the complexion of the sufferers, and the close of 
the catastrophe. The picture here is not so 
gloomy: in place of the rugged genius of the North, 
we have the gay voluptuous nature of the South 
German ; for lonely seclusion, and the ascetic 
purity of romantic love, we have the more jovial 
commerce of a kind not always exemplary, and 
the cares of a beloved wife. And the close, too, is 
less tragical : for what is the bitterness of an early 
death, when enough had already been done to en- 
sure the glory that he coveted, (although little, 
perhaps, in comparison with what a longer life 
might have performed ;) what is this—that for any 
genius beyond his age, is surely a kind euthanasia— 
to the slow death of years, in the palsy of his most 
precious sense, which the neglected and ill-starred 
Beethoven had to endure? Were we to follow the 
bent of inclination, it might lead us to examine if 
something of this contrast of character may not 
be found on comparing the masterpieces of these 
great composers ; if the purity, power, and abrupt 
sublimity of the one, and the melodious, fluent, 
almost sensual delight, which enwreaths the 
grandeur of the other, do not closely respond—as 
the works of genius are wont to do—with the per- 
sonal dispositions and history of each character. 
But we must not be delayed by such pursuits from 
the story of a life which has yet to begin. 

Mozart was happy in his parentage. His 
father, Leopold, son of a Bavarian bookbinder, 
and born in the then free imperial Augsburg, had 
left more gainful studies, in which he had made 
some progress at Salzburg univetsity, for the 
loved profession of music. Little, indeed, were 
its rewards in mere wealth or standing. We find 
our enthusiast “ skilful in music, and an admirable 
performer on the violin,” glad to accept the place 
of “valet musician,” a servile and ill-paid office, 
in the princely household of the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, to whose state, as even to that of many 
great Austrian families, a complete orchestra of 
musicians was essential.t In time, from this 
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"Including his ene gee By Edward Holmes. Author of “A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany.” 
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+ Such was the Esterhazy band of musicians, to which Hayda belonged during the greater part of his long career. There 
ss hardly an Austrian prince who did not entertain an orchestra, more or less numerous, with its Aupelimetster and com- 


mer, a8 a permanent part of his establishment. 
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humble state he was raised to the post of director | Her brother, at this time three years oid, w 


a8 a con. 
of music and composer. The emoluments were, | *tant attendant on her lessons, and already showed, by 


- : : ” ea his fondness for striking thirds, and pleasin 
indeed, a incredibly small ; but he married, im- | 4), discovery of other harmonious intervals a lively ; 
mediately on getting it, from the orphan house of | terest in music. At four, he could always retain 
St. Gilgen, a beautiful Anna Bertlina ; and in this | memory the brilliant solos in the concertos which he 
narrow employment lived and died, working dili- | heard; and now his father began, half in sport, to gixg 
gently at his art, being “a most industrious com- | im lessons. The musical faculty appears to have 
» with a “stl t onl endl esl intuitive in him, for in learning to play he learned to com 
rp With 8 Se contrapuntal and sol’ > | pose at the same time :—his own nature discovering +, 
“ better adapted,” however, “for ecclesiastical than | him some important secrets in melody, rhythm eg 
secular purposes ;” although, when the son’s genius | try, and the art of setting a bass. ‘To learn M winvet, 


had shown him how stiff and formal his own | he required half-an-hour; for a longer piece an hour : 


Re ae " : . -, | and, having once mastered them, he played them w; 
works were, he discovered his own tonpat to lie | perfect neatness and in exact time. His wa 
rather in the didactic than the inventive part. | so yreat, that at four years of age, or earlier, he com 


To his labours in the former, we owe the profound | posed little pieces which his father wrote down for 
science which gave the younger Mozart such an | him. 

absolute mastery over his ideas; accounting for the | In his fourth year he began to compose ; “ang 
recorded marvels of his improvisation, while it OW the father, no longer in doubt respecting the 
explains the idle stories current of his haste in | precocious genius of his son, resolved to bring him 
composition. In other respects, Father Mozart and his sister to the Bavarian court,” taking them 
appears on all occasions as an upright, estimable,  t? Munich in 1762. Here, at the age of six, he 
somewhat narrow, but cordial South German “performed a concerto in the presence of the 
man—a credulous, zealous son of the church, at | elector ; and, together with his sister, excited 
whose feet he was composing his graduals and | lively admiration.” On his return, a small violin, 
offertories—writing home from his journeys, when | suited to a child's hand, was given to him by some 
young Woferl (Wolfgang) has been sick and is | friend; not, as Nissen and others state, brought 
better, to “‘ get read three holy masses to Loretto, | from Vienna by stealth ; for the father, in a letter 
and three to the holy Francis de Paula”—and, | on the homeward journey, tells how “ Woferi 
withal, diligent and homely, as became a born > softened the custom-house officer”—what a rara 
Augsburger : on the whole, an estimable and by | 2s of a searcher the man must have been—“ with 


no means insignificant character, whose kindly ® minuet on the violin.” On this instrument he 
instructions and advice must have had the best | immediately began to display faculties of the most 


influence on his more joyous and mercurial son, , Wonderful description. 


+ uu ; 
Within the circle of his immediate acquaintance at | Before he had received any regular lessons, his father 


Salzburg, the character ascribed to this musician was | sell one day re by h violinist +“ Wenzl, an ex- 
that of a satirical humorist. He exhibited a singular | cellent performer, for the er try ey Overs some 
compound of qualities—a mixture of sense and super- new trios of his composition. Schac: tner, the trumpeter, 
stition, of enthusiasm and caution, of benevolence and | who tenderly loved the _— ROSSICNS, oe ee 
prejudice; but the impression left by his intercourse | anecdote connected with this ge Giegen ' rs : 
was, on the whole, highly agreeable, and he lived not | he ays, took the bass part on the Wes enz! played 
less admired for his talents, than esteemed for his cha- ; the first violin, I the second. Little Wolfgang entreat- 
racter ed that he might play the second violin; his father, 
; , : | however, would not hear of it, for as he had had no 

Of Mozart's mother, a great beauty in her day, | instruction, it was impossible that he could do any thing 
we hear less; but gather, from the unbroken love | to the purpose. The child replied, that to play a second 
and confidence of her husband, and the respect of | violin part it was not necessary to have been taught; 


‘ , but the father, somewhat impatiently, bid him go away 
uae _ — me . mange = a. panpens aaaet | and not disturb us. At this he began to cry bitterly, 
intrusted her on the youths last Parisian Journey, | and carried his little fiddle away, but I begged that he 


that she was good, as well as beautiful. In) might come back and play with me. The father at last 


the whole list of men of genius, there is not an | consented. ‘ Well, then, you may play with Herr 
authentic instance, we believe, of one born of a | ee ones ane a’ my pre faa = 
, pA ee aie _ | hear you, or I must immediately send yo 

ailty motive: Pm ~ ~% 7 oer ” Whe | played,and the little Mozart with me; but I soon remark- 
sumption in favour of Madame Mozart. 1at | ed, to my astonishment, that I was completely super- 
other good work, however, she did in this world, | fluous. I silently laid my violin aside, and looked at the 
is now gone with her to the grave; but this at | father, who could not suppress his tears. Wolfgang 
least remains, that on the 27th of January, 1756, | ee vo whole ve the ent cg ee ee 

idigy “hoes rr _, | and neatness; and our ap < 

she gave birth to John Chrysostom J¥Volfgang | dened hie, that he fancied he could play the first violin. 


Amadeus, (known by the two last baptismal por amusement, we encouraged him to try, and laughed 
names,) the author of “ Don Giovanni,” and the _ heartily at his manner of getting over the difficulties of 
“ Jupiter” symphony ; a sister, Maria Anna, (the | this part, with incorrect and ludicrous wap ty eg 
Nannerl of the family correspondence,) having | but still in such a manner that he never stue 
preceded him by nearly five years. There were; In fact, the child was seen to he a musical 
no other children from this marriage of love. prodigy ; and as such, the father, anxtous that 
The daughter, afterwards celebrated as the such marvels of early talent should not be ere 
finest performer of her day on the clavier, (the | —hoping, too, by their exhibition, to add to 
parent of our modern pianoforte,) began to study | means of educating, or even found 4 little 15a 
this instrument under Papa Leopold at seven, and | for, the children—began a series of journeys 
thus became the means of discovering the bent of | show his treasure throughout Europe, commencing 
young Wolfgang’s genius. | with Vienna, in 1762. Before we set forth, how- 


his ear b 
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ever, it may be as well to remember that the young 
musician was “extremely animated and intelli- 
gent,” fond to excess of “the usual pastimes” of 
his age ; and, strange as it may seem, exhibited a 

jon for arithmetic, covering € the walls, chairs, 
even the floor,” with ciphers. Yet, in spite of 
this dry propensity, you found in him “an extreme 
sensibility and tenderness; insomuch that he 
would ask those about him ten times a-day, 
ghether they loved him ;” and if they jestingly 
answered “‘ No, his eyes would fill with tears.” 
There were, it may be seen, various kinds of music 
io this nature. 

At Vienna, from Emperor Francis and the 
stately Maria Theresa,—* into whose lap Woferl 
sprang, took her round the neck, and kissed her 
heartily, —and from thecountesses and other ladies, 
—*“allin love with my boy”—much applause and 
admiration were obtained, but not many presents, 
er much other substantial gain. Of the anecdotes 
of this journey, there is one, touching in many 
ways. 

As the two archduchesses were one day leading the 
boy between them to the empress, being unused to the 
highly polished floor, his foot slipped, and he fell. One | 
of them took no notice of the accident; but the other, | 
Marie Antoinette, afterwards the unfortunate Queen of | 
France, lifted him up, and consoled him. He said to 
her,“ You are very kind: I will marry you.” She re- 
lated this to her mother, who asked Wolfgang how he 
came to form such a resolution. “ From gratitude,” he 
replied, “she was so good; but her sister gave herself 
no concern about me.” 

Returning to Salzburg, they again set out, in 
1763, on a longer tour. At Munich the elector | 
gives praise and florins. On his way thither, at | 
Wasserburg, the child first sees a pedal organ, and | 
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their exact time and style; gave concerts, and, 
“though only eight, exhibited the acquirements of 
a man of forty,” convincing incredulous Daines 
Barrington—see his long paper on the Mozarts in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions”’—that it was 
vain to attempt to puzzle the boy, as he confessed 
he meant to do if he could, or task him beyond his 
powers. Nevertheless, as time wore on, the novelty 
lost its freshness, and concerts their receipts. The 
father, too, had an illness, during which Wolfgang, 
at his bedside, wrote “his first attempt at a 
symphony,” which, we see by the specimen, “ be- 
gins in a spirited manner.” In fact, by this time, 
the boy, constantly under the father’s eye, must 
have obtained a solid groundwork for farther ad- 
vances in his art; and may be esteemed to have 
fully mastered already the grammar of its lan- 
guage ; to use it independently, time and farther 
mental culture were needed. “ Young as he was, 
however, he even at this time exercised a per- 
manent influence on English music ;” having set 
the fashion of pianoforte duets a quatre mains, by 
publishing some which he had composed for 
Nannerl and himself to appear in. From London 
they crossed over (in 1765) to Holland, and dis- 
cover, good Catholics though they are, and rather 
censorious on English religion and morals, that 
the hospitable Dutchmen, albeit “ reformers,” are 
“wise and pious.” Thus travelling wears away 
our prejudices! especially when we are permitted, 
by a kind evasion, to give concerts, else prohibited, 
in Lent; for they see that, although it is no 
season for ordinary secular things, “the miracu- 
lous gifts of this child redound to the honour and 
glory of God,” which we admit to be a truly 


immediately “began,” on the mechanism being | “wise and pious” reading of the gifts of genius. 
explained to him, “to prelude, standjng and | Composition, meanwhile, goes on. Symphonies and 
treading the bass, as if he had practised many | Quodlibets for festivals of the Prinee of Orange, 
months.” Heidelberg, Frankfurt, and Maintz | sonatas dedicated to fair princesses, and even an 
are visited ; but he gets “more kisses than louis- | “ Oratorio for two soprani and tenor,” are pro- 
ors” from the Prussian king’s sister at Bonn. | duced in Holland. They revisit Paris in 1766, 
However, they have received handsome presents | although the archbishop is growing impatient at 
elsewhere, “although in money poor ;” and now | his Kapellmeister’s long absence; and it is only 
proceed to Paris, introduced by the Bavarian am- | late in the year that we find them at last in 
bassador’s lady, who, indeed, lodges them in her | Salzburg again; the father resolving there to 
own hotel. Here the young performers made, for | begin a course of steadier tuition, than the rest- 
atime, a kind of fureur ; played before the court | lessness of travelling permitted, with his son, whose 
at Versailles, “the people being all crazy about | term of childhood is now to be regarded as past. 
them,” writes the father. The sister, however, | From this time, young Mozart worked hard at the 
can remember, late in life, how “Madame de | science of his art, until the next trip to Vienna, 
Pompadour had her brother placed upon a table; | “ practising the works of Emanuel Bach, Handel, 
and upon his advancing to salute her, turned | and Eberlin,” and “studying scores of Hasse, 
away ; upon which he said, rather angrily, ‘ Who | Handel, and the okd Italian masters.” It was 
is this that will not kiss me? The empress kissed | from this basis of solid instruction that his genius, 
me!’ Ay, indeed, who? another sort of lady | when age had given it power, sprang into air with 
from the noble “ rez noster, Maria Teresa!” Here, | a confidence that seemed to the ignorant the darin,; 
too, Wolfgang published, at little more than eight of chance, or a miracle of gifted indolence. 
years, his first work, “Two Sets of Clavier Throughout the trying period in which we have 
Sonatas, with accompaniment for the violin.” | so far accompanied him, “the wonder that his 
After this success in Paris, the family, in April | talents created, and the applause that he received, 
1764, proceeded to England, and lodged “at the | had no ill effects ; he remained a simple and affec- 
house of a Mr. Williamson in Frith Street, Soho.” | tionate child, free from vanity,” dutiful and well- 
Both the children played before their majesties ; | conditioned. Such, too, we find him to have been 
and Wolfgang astonished the London connoisseurs | during the more critical season of boyhood. 

hy playing “ difficult pieces by Bach, Handel,| Hitherto, Wolfgang appears in the dangerous 
Paradies, &e. at sight, with perfect neatness, in | character of a prodigy; and it is the truest evidence 
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of hisextraordinary powers, that, instead of exhaust- 
ing themselves by premature development, they seem 
only to expand and strengthen with his growing 
years ; while the buoyancy of his spirits, and the 
youthfulness of his character, are as fresh as if 
they had been fostered in entire seclusion. Still 
it may be said that, as a musician, he had begun 
to live before others are born ; so that it must not 
now surprise us, since his happy nature escapes 
the decay which threatens precocious talent, to see 
him, a mere boy, now taking, in his art, the posi- 
tion of maturer men. Father Leopold is now anx- 
ious that his son’s talent should obtain permanent 
employment and reward, in a wider sphere than 
the petty world of Salzburg; and, with this hope, 
takes him to Vienna again, in 1767. Here, the 
personal kindness of the court is renewed, but no- 
thing more is attainable. The older musicians, 
too, now begin to show jealousy of their boy rival. 
An opera buffa which he has been recommended, 
by the emperor himself, to try his hand upon, and 
which a manager is induced to bespeak, entitled 
“La Finta Semplice,” issuppressed by a cabal, and, 
after fruitless efforts at redress, the thing must be 
given up: the mortified composer revenging him- 
self by producing, “ in little more than a month, 
three works : a solemn mass, and offertorium, and 
a trumpet concerto.” Vienna is no place to remain 
in : they return to Salzburg, where a nominal 
appointment of concert-master is given by the 
archbishop ; and here Wolfgang begins the com- 
position of his celebrated masses, — the earliest in 
date of those works that are deemed worthy of his 
matured fame. 


time allowed for the movements, these composi- 
tions at once ascend to the highest rank ; combining 


the science and solid style of the great school of | 


church writing, in which he had been well trained, 
with the richer fancy and spirited treatment 


poured into their forms by his own original genius. 
Most of these compositions bear date from 1769 to | 


1778, and are thus the first ripened fruits of his 
youth. 
In the winter of 1769, father and son are bound 


for Italy, their progress through which was one | 


continual success and triumph. In merry letters 


written home to his sister, Wolfgang describes the | 


fétes attended, the operas seen, and the concerts 
given, from Verona to Naples. What these con- 
certs were, may be seen from the programme of 
one at Mantua, in which the boy performs con- 
certos and symphonies of his own writing, executes 
fugues extempore, improvises variations on a given 
theme, and a solo on the violin; an exhibition in 
which the soundness of his musical education, as 
well as the abundance and promptitude of genius, 
are displayed. At Bologna, he is deservedly 
elected, after performing the usual scientific 
exercise, a member of the famous Philharmonic 
Society, as their honourable diploma, now published, 
testifies; and there makes the friendship of the 
renowned Padre Martini, who, from this time 
until his death in 1784, is regarded as a kind of 
second parent and counsellor by both the Mozarts. 
On the details of this Italian journey, and those 
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which were repeated for three following years, we 
must not linger, but pass from this age of transi. 
tion to a more interesting period of his career, |, 
must suffice to note, that he obtained at last com- 
missions for operas, which were publicly per- 
formed with great success at Milan ; “ Mitridate” 
in December, 1770, repeated for twenty nights : 
a grand dramatic serenata, for the nuptials of the 
archduke, the year after ; and the carnival opera 
“Lucio Silla,” in 1772, which had a success of 





Although written with the disad- | 
vantage of a small orchestra, and-cramped in the » 


thirty nights. In none of these pieces, however 
does Mozart appear to have made any positive 
advance beyond the inventions of his day, and 
| they are now, perhaps deservedly, forgotten. The 
| other and more notable event of his Italian s0)ourn 
‘is his marvellous theft of the score of the Sistine 
| Miserere. It was accomplished “in two visits 
'to the chapel. He drew out a sketch on the first 
hearing, and attended the performance a second 
' time on Good Friday, having the MS. in his hat 
for correction and completion.” “ The difficulty,” 
_as Mr. Holmes well says, “of putting down in 
| notes the music performed by a double choir, 
| abounding in imitation and traditional effects, of 
| which one of the chief is characterized by the 


f 


absence of a perceptible rhythm, is scarcely eon- 
ceivable.” It was the source of a kind of fearful 
joy to good old Leopold, who writes home :— 

“ You are aware that the celebrated Miserere is 
in such high esteem, that the musicians of the 
chapel are forbidden, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to take any part of it away, to copy it them- 

selves, or through another person. However, te 
have it already. Meantime, we will not intrust 
this mystery to strange hands, ut non incurremus, 
mediate vel immediate, in censuram ecclesie.”— 
The sly pld devotee! 
| During this Italian absence, a change, unfavour- 
able for the Mozart family, happens at Salzburg. 
A new archbishop, Colloredo, assumed the see in 
1772, a haughty noble, “ who had not the least 
taste for music,” and who regarded and treated 
his capell and concert meisters as nothing better 
than domestics. Indeed, although hard-worked, 
and expected to compose much, and _ perform 
diligently in all ceremonies, ecclesiastical and 
' secular, of this mixed court, they had hardly either 
the pay or treatment of upper servants, as we 
find, when our Mozart attends his prince, some 
_ years later, to Vienna. However, for the moment, 
'matters seemed to go smoothly, while the sove- 
_ reign was new to his state; although heartburn- 
ings and impatience were not long in arising ; for 
we read that here, at the age of nineteen, “he 
found his labours treated as of slight importanee. 
| His ready pen, tested in numerous compositions 
for the church, the theatre, and the chamber, his 
brilliant performance on the clavier, organ-play- 
ing on festivals of the church, and most expressive 
violin playing, may be thought to have been of 
some value to the archbishop, as he did not scruple 
to avail himself freely of the young man’s ser 
vices; but his munificence will excite surprise : 
all that Mozart received from him, at this’ time, 
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the history of Mozart’s relations to the 
great throughout life. In his efforts to obtain a 
small permanent appointment from the Emperor 
Joseph, he was unsuccessful ; a title, of chamber 
musician, with many sweet words (but no salary ) 
was all he got. These words, however, so wrought 
on the loyal and affectionate composer, that for 
their sake he afterwards refused the offer of a 
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retarning to so unpleasant a theme, that such was in | these two eminent minds as clearly discriminated 
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as in their compositions. 

But we anticipate. It is not necessary to fol- 
low, step by step, the progress of his youth, from 
1773 to 1779, a period of transition from the infant 
prodigy to the matured artist. We find him, at 
Munich, writing a comic opera for the carnival of 
1775, “which had such success, that I cannot 
possibly describe to mamma the noise and commo- 


sslary from the Prussian court, saying, ‘‘Z cannot | tion ;” and the churlish archbishop at Salzburg 


leave my emperor!” From the Elector of Bavaria, 
earlier in his career, he vainly solicited a musician’s 





has to “shake his head and shrug his shoulders,” 
at “ hearing from the electoral family and all the 


ce, without which, in that time, no composer | nobility of the court, their solemn congratulations” 


could expect to live in credit or security ; and /on his retainer’s triumph, 


| 
| 


when, at last, in his declining health, shortly 
before he died, the new emperor, Leopold, bestowed 
on him a real appointment, the boon came all too 


The said retainer, 
however, disappointed in his hopes of a permanent 
employment at that court, resigns his place at 
Salzburg, and, accompanied by his mother—for 


late, and only served to imbitter his regret at de- | Father Leopold stays at his post, too cautious “ to 
ing so untimely, at a moment when _ his | proceed to extremes with his prince,’—resolves to 
genius, at length, began to make its way, and the | try Paris again, passing, by the way, Augsburg 


dificulties he had long endured seemed to be 
dearing off. The only resources left for his sub- 
sistence, under these circumstances, were publish- 
ing his compositions, which the unrepressed piracy 
of the time rendered a poor supply ; teaching 
music, Which he both despised as beneath his 
powers, and disliked as interfering with his leisure 
for better labours ; giving public concerts—a pre- 
carious thing always; and writing operas,—the 


reward from which, even when successful, was | 
absorbed by a privilege enjoyed by the stage | 





and Mannheim, where a new incident in his life, 
his first serious falling in love, makes him anxious 
totarry. The lady was Aloysia, daughter of acer- 
tain Herr Weber, a musician, “ gifted with a pure 
and beautiful voice,” afterwards celebrated as 
Madame Lange, and “ just fifteen years of age.” 
She smiled on the young composer, but appears 
to have had little heart for his admiration; for 
when he next visited her, on his return from 
Paris, hastening thither all the more eagerly fora 
hint that Aloysia had been “engaged to sing at 


copyists, of selling the scores to other managers. | the concerts of the archbishop,” he “found her 


But it must be observed, that during Mozart’s | with altered inclinations. 


short life, it was only at Prague that his operas were 


enthusiastically admired; and the “Giovanni,” | 


written for that city, was the only work which 
brought him much profit in money, At Vienna, 
fickle in its taste, occupied by a faction of rival 
composers, and always leaning to an Italian bias, 
it was the fashion to prefer Salieri, and others 
even of less merit, and to condemn Mozart as 
“learned” and “laboured.” It was not until he was 
gone that this city began to prize his reputation, 


She seemed scarcely to 
know him from whom she had parted, as lovers 
part, with tears.” Happily for our hero, this 
fickleness did not break his heart ; indeed, he bore 


it manfully enough, nay, with a kind of cheer- 


ful defiance. 


An eye-witness of the scene de- 
scribes how Mozart was dressed on the occasion, 


|“ after the Parisian fashion,” in mourning for his 


mother, “in a red coat with black buttons,” and 
how, perceiving his lover’s change of mind, from 
her cold reception, he “ immediately sat down to 


and admire “Figaro” and “La Clemenza di Tito” as | the clavrier, and sang aloud, ‘ Jch lass das Madi 
theydeserved, Infact, wefind Mozart, fullyasmuch | gern, das mich nicht will,’ * either in an extempore 
a Beethoven, from the time of his full develop- | composition, or in a song very happily selected.” 


ment, ever in advance of the musical tastes of his 
day, and compelled, like him, to sweeten poverty 
aud neglect with the assurance of immortality, 


} 
' 
} 





] 
' 


He showed, too, that he was neither heartbroken 
nor cured, by this rebuff, of liking for the 
family, by turning his attentions towards her 


while the golden rewards of the time were reaped | younger sister, Constance ; wooing her’more hap- 


by more servile hands. 
fore, at the pecuniary difficulties that gathered 
round him in the latter years of his life, when, 
from his precarious earnings, a wife and children 
had also to be maintained? Or can we do more 
than moan, if we see that, finding his genius 
undervalued, his labours ill paid, and his best 
works hardly saleable, while the only profitable 
compositions of his 
waltzes for common festivals, he should have fallen, 
in his last years, into a careless, self-indulgent way 
if life, too little in unison with the better prompt- 
ings of his genius, but never wholly possessing or 





Need we wonder, there- | pily than Aloysia, while the Webers were at Salz- 


burg, in 1779. She was his pupil in pianoforte 
playing, and he taught her so well to love him, 
the while, that some years later she became his 
wife ; and few men have been blest with a com- 
panion more fond, faithful, and indulgent. This 
demeanour of Mozart, in the cardinal incident of 
his youth, thoroughly displays his frank, excit- 


pen were country dances and | able, buoyant nature ; one, however, not of that 


deeper kind in which emotions sink too far to be 
easily withdrawn. 

The sojourn at Paris, which preceded the sequel 
of his Mannheim romance, had been productive of 


lowering it? In the different effects of injustice | applause : dinners with “M, Gros, director of the 
and disappointment on the sanguine South German | concert, and invitations almost daily from Noverre 


_ ce ae a one - 


‘mper ot Mozart, and the stern, Dantean natuie | ~S Wag, al my heart J turn frcm her who will, not turn to 


of Beethoven, we see the respective characters of | me.” 
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and Madame D’Epinay,” but nothing solid. 
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His | days ago she confessed, received the sacrament and ex. 






“great friend was the facetious Baron Grimm,” | treme unction ; but, since that time, she has been con. 


with whom in private—*“ for in public it is always 


bravo bravissimo clapping till the fingers burn"— | 


stantly delirious and rambling, until this afternoon at 
twenty-one minutes after five, when she was seized with 
convulsions, and immediately lost all perception ang 


he solaced himself with “‘ venting indignation at | feeling. 1 pressed her hand and spoke to her; but she 


the state of music” in Paris ; ic the | 
0 honesty ap Patni vte hae pagy egpaariggieets | sible ; and in this state she lay for five hours, namely, 


French taste and organization for the art gene- 
rally, Mozart had a very contemptuous opinion. 


We see how the grand monde received even its 
favourites, by a graphie account of his reception | 


at the hotel of the Duchess de Bourbon. 


On my arrival I was ushered into a great room with- 
out any fire, and as cold as ice; and there I had to wait 
for half an hour until the duchess came. 
appeared, and very politely requested me to excuse the 
clavier, as not one in the house was in order, but said 
she would be very glad to hear me play. I replied, that 


neither saw me, heard me, nor seemed in the least sen. 


till twenty-one minutes past ten, when she departed, no 
one being present but myself, M. Haine, @ good friend 
of ours, whom my father knows, and the nurse. 

I cannot at present write you the whole particulars 
of the illness; but my belief is, that she was to die— 


that it was the will of God. Let me now beg the 


friendly service of you, to prepare my poor father, by 


gentle degrees, for the melancholy tidings. 1 wrote to 


At length she | 


him by the same post, but told him no more than that 
she was very ill, and I now await his answer, by which 


I shall be guided. May God support and strengthen 


I should be most happy to play something, but that, | 
at present, it was impossible, as I could not feel my | 
fingers from cold, and 1 requested that she would have | 
the goodness to let me go into a room in which there | 


was a fire. “ O oui, monsieur, rous avez raison,” was 
the answer. She then sat down and began to draw, in 
company with several gentlemen, who all made a circle 
round a large table. 
which time I had the honour to be in attendance. 


This lasted for an hour, during | 
The | 


windows and doors were open; and my hands were not | 
merely as cold as ice, but my feet and body too, and my | 


head began to ache. 


There was altum silentium, and I | 


really could not tell what would come of all this cold, | 


headach, and tediousness. 
it not for Mr. Grimm, I would this instant go away ;” 
however, to shorten my story, I at last played on the 
wretched, miserable piano. What most annoyed me was, 
that Madame and all the gentlemen pursued their draw- 


I frequently thought, “ were | 


ing without a moment’s cessation, and, consequently, I 
was obliged to play to the walls, chairs, and tables. | 


Such a combination of vexatious circumstances quite 


overcame my patience; and, after going through one half | 
of the “ Fischer ” variations, I rose up. There were a | 


great many e/oges. I, however, said, and it was perfect- 


ly true, that I could do myself no credit with this clavier, | 


and that I should prefer selecting another day, when 
there would be a better one. 


place beside me, and listened to me very attentively, 
and I soon forgot the cold and the headach, and, in spite 


of the wretched clavier, played as I am accustomed to | 


play when in good humour. Put me down to the best 
clavier in Europe, but with people for hearers who either 
do not, or will not, understand, and I should lose all 


pleasure in playing. I gave Mr. Grimm a full relation 
of every thing. 


An event, sadder than any of his disappointed 
hopes, befell him in this city. The good mother, 
who had left all else to watch over him on this 
journey, here sickened and died, July 1778. The 
letter, in which he entreats a Salzburg friend, the 
Abbé Bullinger, to break the lamentable news to 
his father, is so beautiful, that we must extract it 
entire. It shows what was the heart and under- 
standing of one whom silly gossips have depicted 
as a kind of thoughtless musical machine. 


My Dear Frrenp,—Sympathize with me on this the | 


most wretched and melancholy day of my life. I write 
at two o’clock in the morning, to inform you that my 
mother—my dearest mother—is no more ! God has called 


her to himself. I saw clearly that nothing could save | 


her, and resigned myself entirely to the will of God ; he 
gave and he can take away. Picture to yourself the state 
of alarm, care, and anxiety in which I have been kept 
for the last fortnight. She died without being conscious 


But the duchess would | 
not let me off ; and I was obliged to wait another half- | 
hour for the duke; meantime she came and took her 


him! Oh, my friend! through the especiai grace of 
God, I have been enabled to endure the whole with for. 
titude and resignation, and have long since been consoled 
under this great loss. In her extremity | prayed for 
two things: a blessed dying hour for my mother, and 
courage and strength for myself; and the gracious God 
heard my prayer, and richly bestowed those blessings 
upon me. Pray, therefore, dear friend, support my 
father. Say what you can to him, in order that when 
he knows the worst, he may not feel it too bitterly. 
I commend my sister also to you, from the bottom of 
my heart. Call on both of them soon, but say no word 
of the death—only prepare them. You can do and say 
what you will; but let me be so far at ease as to have 
no new misfortune to expect. Comfort my dear father 
and my dear sister ; and pray send me a speedy answer. 
Adieu. I remain your much obliged and grateful ser- 
vant, 
Wotreanc Amapevs Mozart. 


Meanwhile, the archbishop has been making 


overtures to recall his lost musician ; and tempted 


by the counsels of Father Leopold, who sees that 
hitherto nothing permanent has been obtained 
abroad, and thinks even a small certainty better 
than none ; allured, too, as we see, by the hope of 
that faithless Aloysia’s appearance at Salzburg, 
he returns from Paris, there to renew his engage- 
ment —on which, too, depends a small increase to 
his father’s salary —the whole income thus ob- 
tained by both being equal to some £70 per annum! 

For some months, young Mozart had toiled 
here as “ court and cathedral organist,” — writing 
masses, and making sweet love to Constance 


_ Weber—when the order arrives from Munich for 


a carnival opera, his first immortal piece, the 
“Tdomeneo.” “ Having wrung from the archbishop 
his slow consent to profit by this opportunity,” 
he sets to work, completing it with a predigious 
rapidity, which Mr. Holmes finds “ truly amazing. 

The genius and knowledge were more s0, perhaps, 
than the mere despatch ; for, with a mind teeming 
with melodious thoughts, and certain in the science 
of composing them, the notation of subjects long 


conceived was never a work of time to Mozart; 


and this peculiarity must be remembered when 


of any thing—her life went out like a taper. Three. 





still wet on the leaves. 


we read the well-known stories of movements 
composed too late for rehearsal—of the ‘‘ Giovannl 
overture, begun at midnight, before the first pe? 
formance, and brought down to the orchestra 
piecemeal, after the bell was rung, with. the ink 
The “ Idomeneo” was 
played on the 29th of January, 1781, to a crowded 
audience, “ increased by a concourse of 

from Salzburg, desirous of hearing the wonderful 
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ition of their townsman. Each successive | 
ntation increased the applause; and the | 
triumph of the composer was complete!” His _ 
paturity dates from this epoch ; the works that | 
fowed from his pen, from this year to that of his 
jeath, taking place, by the universal consent of 
amongst the first, if not the very first, 
uctions of the art. So high is their reputation, 
snd so well known are most of these masterpieces | 
_his operas, masses, chamber music for pianoforte | 
snd for stringed instruments, and magnificent | 
symphonies for full orchestra — that it would be | 
merely superfluous, had we room, to enter upon a | 
musical critique of these wonderful pieces. Their | 
merit is established ; our task is to notice the his- | 
tory of their author, and to relate what reward | 
the world was ready to give for being thus enriched | 
by him. 
After this triumph — falling in his twenty-fifth 
year, bringing honour, indeed, but little gain — 
Mozart returned home, and from thence accom- 





panied the Salzburg court, in March 1781, to. 
Vienna, where, as already related, he is disgusted | 
at being treated like the vulgarest menial ; com- 
pelled, indeed, to herd “ with the ¢wo valets in 
attendance, the confectioner, and two cooks,”—with 
whom the composer of “ Idomeneo” was expected 
to eat !—“‘ the two valets sitting at the head of 
the table,” amidst “ much coarse silly joking ;” | 
throughout which, however, our composer “ does _ 
not speak a word, unless absolutely obliged,” and 
then “ always with the greatest seriousness.” Such | 
was the way in which the noble of that time — 
managed to appreciate the station due to genius | 
like this. Other instances of insult, and even of 
injury, to his professional hopes, are not wanting ; 
and the humiliating servitude is at last thrown 
off, not without fears on the part of Father Leopold. 
From this time, the young composer (until he | 


ceased to want help) had to depend upon the pre- | 
carious gains of a profession then more uncertain 
eventhan it nowis. Its resources, to those who had 
no fixed income in a noble’s chapel or a prince's 


orchestra, were, as we have seen, miserably fugi- | 


tive and poor; in fact, the producer of great 


sites, and other drawbacks, was the only person 
who got next to nothing by them. Father Mozart, 
therefore, had some reason for his fears, especially 
as Wolfgang is now determined to marry his 
Constance, the instant he can collect a little money 
in hand to set up housekeeping withal ; but there 


is hope and confidence in the man himself, reliance | 


on his own genius, which he now knows to be 
quite peculiar, and equal to any call ; and the 
determination to bear any thing rather than con- 


tinue in slavery. Even now, seeing how sadly | 


his industry and wonderful genius failed in main- 
taining him above want, and how these difficul- 
ties were increased by the burden of a household, 
we have no doubt that he did well, no less than 
boldly, in kicking off the Salzburg badge, and in 
marrying — which he did in the year following, 
(1782,) during a gleam of prosperity—on the suc- 
tess of his opera, “ Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
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“ Zauberfléte”) which was fairly received, during 
his lifetime, at Vienna. Soon, alas! “ the married 
lovers,” although their attachment was little 
clouded by the fall, had “ to descend from their 
poetical world of love and imagination,” “ to listen 
to the clamour of creditors, whose demands they 
could not satisfy, and to be sometimes cast upon 
extremities for the supply of current: wants.” 
Yet with all this, even if it were because of thus 
living and loving, better it is to “ have lived and 
loved.” 

Meanwhile, pianoforte playing, concert giving, 
and scanty receipts from composition, keep the 
fire on the hearth until another opera can be dis- 
posed of. A sickness of the wife gives occasion to 


one of his greatest church works; he writes a 
solemn maas on her recovery, as a votive offering 
_—for Wolfgang, like his father, is a devout 


Catholic — and it is performed at Salzburg, where 
the married pair visit the old man, now fast de- 


_caying, as soon as she is well enough to travel ; 


nay, she herself sings a partin it. This is the 
noble work known to us as the “ Davidde Peni- 


_tente.” Now also we discover, in close and friendly 


union with him, his only then equal, dear, genial 
Joseph Haydn, whose attachment to his younger 
rival, and constant praise of his superiority, is a 


beautiful trait in the character of both ; later, 


too, we catch a glimpse of the first apparition of 
a third in the grand Vienna trefoil, in 1786 : 
Beethoven, then a boy, of whom Mozart, standing 
with some persons in an adjoining apartment, says, 
“ Listen to that young man: he will some day 
make a noise in the world ;” and so, in truth, it 
afterwards fell out. 

Of Mozart himself, in 1784, we have the live- 
liest description by mercurial Michael Kelly, who 
saw the opening of the “ Nozze di Figaro” — “ A 


_remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with a 
_ profusion of fine fair hair ;” and at rehearsals on 


the stage, “in crimson pelisse and gold lace 
cocked hat,” giving time to the rapturous orches- 
tra, whose delight at the fine climax in “ Non piu 
Andrai” cannot be restrained, but breaks out in 


vociferous bravi, and “beating the bows of the 
musical works, owing to piracies, theatre perqui- | 


violins against the music desks.” This same lovely 
work, however, did not prove so great a favourite 


| with the public; “ and the profits of the third re- 


presentation, which were to reward his labour, 

proved so inconsiderable, as in no degree to ameli- 

orate his circumstances ; and so discouraged was 
he with the reception of ‘ Figaro,’ that he resolved 
never more to produce an opera in Vienna.” This 
_resolution circumstances compelled him afterwards 
to break ; but he never thought better of the 
judgment of the Vienna people. 

In Prague, however, there was more sympathy 
| and a finer taste. The admiration with which first 
‘the “ Entfihrung,” and later the “ Nozze,” were 
there received, “ amounted to absolute intoxication 
and frenzy.” The Bohemians have music in their 
souls, For this sympathizing city, thus encou- 
raged, his * Don Giovanni,” his “ Capo d’Opera,” 
was written, and there performed in 1787. The 
story of its overture, &c. is so hackneyed, that we 


Serail,” the only one of his pieces (except the need not insert it bere. Its success was unex- 
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ampled, and somewhat profitable too. Transported | 


to Vienna, it was found too learned, “ too full of 
notes,” said Emperor Joseph ; to which the un- 
daunted composer replied, “ Sire, there are just as 
many notes in it as there ought to be.” In fact, 
whatever smooth words the kaisar might give, he 
sided in private with the Italians. These made a 
great party at Vienna, headed by Salieri, Righini, 
and other names, whom the phenomenon of a 
German opera, reaching higher than any thing on 
their Italian stage, naturally alarmed for their 
reputation and profits. Against their influence, 
for they had with them the gay public, especially 
the court ladies, Mozart could never make his 
superior claims available. When he was no more, 
this fickle city, now so proud of his name, dis- 
covered the value of what it had lost. 

From his marriage until this closing period, he 
poured out his finished compositions with a fertility 
which can only be fully appreciated, when we re- 
member that he was at the same time playing 
daily at public and private concerts, teaching, re- 
hearsing his operas, and training the singers to 
perform in them ; and, less happily, alas! in the 
later years, entertained with boon company more 
jovial than choice ; besides billiards and masked 
balls, of dancing at which he was very fond. 
The consequences of this self-forgetfulness, which 
attacked too yielding a nature, when the sense of 
disappointment and injustice grew upon him in 
his difficulties, were not without danger to his do- 
mestic peace, and to the affection of his exemplary 
wife, whose care and economy were never wanting 
to keep his affairs in some order. We hear of 
not a few infidelities, at which we cannot but 
shake the head ; and hardly know whether to 


weep or smile on learning that he used to confess | 





} 
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readiness and power. In 1790, a Berlin journey 
brings him to the presence of the court, which 
makes eager offers to retam him,—offers refused, 
as we have said, for the sake of a thankless soyg. 
reign. On his way thither, at Leipzic, he grows 
familiar with the wonders of the great Bach, the 
only school he had not yet thoroughly studied . 
during which we see him alternately astounding 
good old Doles, the Leipzic cantor, and Bach's 
pupil, by wonderful fugue playing and improvigsg. 
tion on the organ, and shaking his diaphragm py 
the broadest of South German fun, which seems 
never to have forsaken Mozart at his spare mo. 
ments. Returning to Vienna, he makes ay 
engagement to appear in England, after Haydp 
whose modesty stipulates with Salomon that he 
shall first appear, lest, after Mozart, no one should 
care for him!—an event, however, that, like 
Beethoven’s visit, never came to pass, being inter. 
cepted by a longer voyage! “Cosi fan tutti,” a 
commission patronized by the emperor, appears in 
1790, but is not much liked,—still less profitable: 
difficulties and debts so increase, that he is fain to 
leave Vienna for a while, and try what can be 
earned elsewhere, at Frankfurt especially, while 
friends and wife are making painful efforts—poor 
Constance has even to pawn most of her little store 
of jewels—to arrange with clamorous creditors, 
This is so far accomplished that we can again 
discover him in Vienna, in 1791, the last year of his 
hurried life. Already disappointment and worry, 
sitting up late to work for pressing demands, 
alternate labour and excess, have sadly broken 
down his frame ; his spirits are still gay, at inter- 
vals breaking out in a kind of homely playfulness 
and jokes, which were not intended for fastidious 
ears. At the slightest provocation, he can still 


to his wife, whom he never ceased to love and | forget duns and vulgar-minded Leipsic Hoff- 
honour still, all such peccadillos; and that the | meisters, who “ will buy no more of his stuff, 
gentle creature never refused him absolution ! ‘unless it is written in a more popular style,” and 
Amidst these distractions, however, besides his | his own “ unusual bitterness” in replying, “Thus 
operas, the symphonies, the quartetts and quin- | I can make no more by my pen, and I had better 


tetts, and other instrumental pieces without num- | starve and go to destruction at once!” 


But the 


ber, of every kind, occasional and classical, all | body is wasted, the complexion hectic, periods of 


coming little short of perfection in their way, | 
the ingenious addition to Handel's scores, and an | 


infinite amount of other labour, were brought to 
light. No wonder, then, if a frame so excited, 
harassed, and overtasked, gave way. The mind 
retained its freshness, and the freedom of its con- 
ceptions ; but the body began to relax: he had 
lived too much and “too fast” in every way, to 
live long. 


We lose sight of Father Leopold soon after the | 


production of Wolfgang’s masterpiece. The old 
man closed his eyes in poverty and with an anxious 
mind — alone, for his daughter too, now Madame 
Sonnenberg, has left him, and he sees, alas! that 
his son’s genius, from which he fondly hoped 
every thing, is only to give him light, not warmth! 

Three grand symphonies, Mozart's last, now make 
their appearance in 1788,*—=in the space of about 
siz weeks from the 26th of June,—perhaps the 
most marvellous of all spontaneous exhibitions of 


* In E flat, C minor, and the “ Jupiter.” 











unhealthy excitement alternate with fits of sad- 
ness and fanciful apprehensions: a foreboding of 
death, which superstitiously grasps at the slightest 
occasion, as in the notable case of the Requiem, 
takes hold of him. The machine is rapidly giving 
way. 

Yet the flame of his genius never burned more 
briskly nor freely than in this year. It gave birth 
to the “ Zauberfiite,” composed to serve Schickane- 
der, an unworthy low fellow, the bankrupt manager 
of one of the Vienna theatres ; and, later, to the 
“Clemenza di Tito,” bespoken by Prague for the 
coronation festivities of the new Emperor Leopold, 
and composed én little more than a fortnight. 
Amidst the other shows of the season, it was not 
so much noticed as previous works of his had been; 
and he quitted Prague in sadness, shedding tears, 
as he took leave of his friends there, in September, 
“with a strong presentiment of his approaching 
death, and that he should see them no more.” — 

There were not many days now left to him. 


| These few were rather vexed than cheered. by the 
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tment, at last, with a salary, which met 
on his return from the new emperor; and by 
ether signs, that, could he live a little longer, 
there was hope of other rewards for his labour, 
of a growing regard for his works. For he 
gow felt the hand of death heavy upon him ; and 
to this, and to the emotions it caused in one super- 
ditiously brought up, we may attribute his strange 
ion that the requiem on which he was now 
employed had been mysteriously ordered for his 
own obsequies. 

The story of this composition is well known :— 
In August 1791, the commission was brought to 
him by a stranger, “in a letter, without any signa- 
ture, expressed in flattering and mysterious terms,” 
inquiring if he would undertake such a work, 
snd on what terms, and when it would be ready. 
Mozart consulted his wife, as was his wont, and 


she advised him to accept the engagement; to | 


which he was himself well inclined, “as the 


elevated and pathetic in church music was his— 
Accordingly, he returned an | 


favourite style.” 
answer with his consent, stating the price, without 
binding himself to a precise time, but desiring to 
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mayr,* who afterwards claimed to have completed 
it, was constantly receiving instractions as to the 
intended effect of different parts. On the very day 
of his death, he had the score brought, and portions 
of it were sung, by the visiters, round his -bed, 





“himself,” it is positively agirmed, “taking the 


| alto part.” They had proceeded as far as the first 


bar of the Lacrymosa, when Mozart was seized 


| with violent weeping, and the score was put aside. 


After this he gradually sank, although still able 
to give some further directions to Siissmayr con- 
cerning the requiem, and looked over the pages for 
the last time, saying, with tears in his eves, “ Did 
I not tell you I was writing this for myself?” At 
midnight he expired ; aged thirty-five years and 
ten months. 

When it is recollected what he had already done 
at this early age, with what freshness his ideas 
continued to flow to the latest moment, and that 
he died in sight of a career free from the worst 
anxieties that had long been vexing him, it is 
difficult to imagine what he might not have pro- 
| duced, had his life been prolonged. As it is, he 
has left behind, in the labour of a few mature 


know whither it should be sent when finished. | years alone, a greater number of original works of 
Shortly after this, the messenger returned, with | the highest class—by many esteemed the highest 


twenty-five ducats, (half the price named,) and | that have ever appeared in each—than any other 


said that, as the composer’s demand was so modest, 
hemight expect a considerable present when the 
score was complete. ‘‘ He was to follow the bent 


of his own genius,” but to give himself no trouble | 
todiscover who employed him, as it would be in | 


vain. On the departure of the stranger, he fell 
into a profound reverie; then, suddenly calling 


for pen, ink, and paper, began to write. His | 


further progress was interrupted by the journey to 
Prague.— As Mozart and his wife were stepping 
into their carriage, the stranger again made his 
appearance, asking, ** How will the requiem pro- 
ceed now ?”” Mozart made his excuses, and pro- 
mised to attend to it instantly on his return. 
Such is the often-repeated story ; which may per- 
haps have been a little overlalboured, but which, 
as told, contains nothing to suggest to any but 
adiseased and desponding mind, the idea that the 
communication was from another world. It pro- 
duced this impression, however, on Mozart's weak- 


ened mind. On his return, his application to the | 


task was accompanied by unusual silence and 
dejection: he began to entertain strange fancies, 
thought he had been poisoned, spoke of his ap- 
proaching death, and said that the requiem he was 
writing must be for himself. At last, his friends 
induced him to lay the work aside; and as he 
seemed for a while after this to recover his spirits, 
his wife let him again take it up in November. 
His illness, however, returned with the requiem. 
He was seized with sudden sickness; hands and 
feet began to swell; and he took to bed, from 
which he was never to rise again. The requiem 
lay constantly on his bed; and his pupil, Siiss- 





| composer before or since. His style is as com- 
pletely his own as his abundance is marvellous, 
and his science profound; and he presents the 
_most wonderful union, perhaps, that has yet been 
witnessed, of the freest fancy and the deepest 
learning, in beautiful and natural combina- 
| tion. He also exhibits almost the only known 
instance of the childish prodigy ripened into the 
more distinguished man ; and in whatever point 
he is viewed, whether in his story or in his works, 
_ he must ever remain one of the most notable and 
_ deeply interesting appearances that the world has 
produced. 

We have already seen that the vulgar notion of 

the man is like most of the absurdities which com- 
mon people love to believe of others more gifted 
than themselves. Mozart was not, perhaps, ex- 
cept in his musical faculty, one of either the 
highest or deepest natures ; in intellect and mas- 
_siveness of character a mere pigmy, we think, 
compared with Beethoven; but he was, we have 
bog: no child, but a hearty, spirited man, of 
the genuine South German complexion ; a little 
_ too easy, maybe, and prone to self-indulgence ; 
but full of warm, kindly feelings, and good pur- 
poses; and capable, for these, of indefatigable 
labour and unlimited sacrifice. Of such children 
the world has not too many. 

Where his dust is laid no one can tell. It was 
left without any sepulchral memorial. The grave- 
yard was disturbed some years afterwards; and 
his widow, when asked, not long before her death, 
te point out the spot, was unable to find it. She 
married Herr von Nissen, after a long widow- 
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* We have not space to discuss the ee whether any, and what part of this work was really left incom- 


plete by Mozart, and finished by Siissmayr. It 


been a subject of lively controversy. We consider it sett! 


by the mas- 


terly exposition of Felter, an authority far higher than any other, who is convinced, from internal evidence, that some of the 
movements are nut Mozart's, but his pupil’s. Mr. Holmes tells us that the entire score by Mozart has lately been discovered. 


It would be well worth a competent examination. 
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hood, and died only in 1842. Of six children, by 
her first marriage, two boys only survived infancy. 
The elder, Carl, is believed to be still in Milan, 
“in some mercantile pursuit.” The younger, 
Wolfgang Amadeus, followed his father’s profes- 
sion ; but was overwhelmed by the splendour of 
the name—dying, not long since, in Galicia: he 
is remembered only for a sweet and gentle dispo- 
sition. Madame Sonnenberg, Mozart's beloved 
Nannerl, lived to an advanced age ; and Madame 
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Novello found her, in 1829, bed-ridden, at ga), 
burg, and quite blind—in poor circumstances 
with pieces of her brother's composition, the last 
things she had been playing before her illness, 
still lying on the desk of the old clavichord. on 
which the brother and sister had often played 
duets together. She died in 1830. 
To this picture what remains to he added? 


“E se non piangi, di che pianger Suolj?” 


V. 





NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S «GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS,” « 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Tuis is an eloquent work, and would seem even | persons, in the series of the splendid Gallery, whom 


more so, if passages of relief had been interposed 
more frequently between the passages of display. 
Perhaps that might have been difficult to accom- 


plish under the particular object of the author, | 


which is not so much to investigate or discuss con- 
troversially the merits of those innumerable ques- 
tions in politics, in art, in life, in literature, 
which must naturally connect themselves with 
a review of so many interesting men, differing so 
widely from each other, as it is to retrace, in a 
flying abstract, the capital features of strength, 
and the most impressive indications of frailty, in 
those authors yet living, or recently departed, who 
have succeeded in winning the ear of their own 
generation. Such abstracts tend, by their nature, 
to an impassioned tone ; and it is less the fault of 
Mr. Gilfillan, than the necessity of his plan, which 
has communicated to the style and key of his 
comments what some readers will think too uni- 
form a fervour. It ought, moreover, to be borne 


in mind, as a just distinction in the logic of the | 
case, that whilst the author might seem too indis- | 
criminately enthusiastic, to a careless reader, | 
fancying the names under review to have been | 
taken up at random; in reality there is a privi- | 
lege and licence of enthusiasm, secured from the | 


beginning, to Mr. Gilfillan, in the circumstance 


that he does not propose to himself any general | 


review of the literary men belonging to the age, 
but of such only as had most profoundly impressed 
himself; so that already, in the very fact of be- 
ing noticed at all, there is expressed a claim, in 
the subject, to some special admiration or interest. 
It is not that Mr. Gilfillan thinks, in an exalted 
tone, of all who may happen to be brought before 
him, but, inversely, that he suffers none to be 
brought before him of whom he had not previously 
thought in an exalted tone. 

Apart from the natural interest connected with 


the names of so many writers familiar to our) 


recollections, Mr. Gilfillan’s work has an interest 
of its own, in the sagacious thoughts and frequent 
gleams of profounder insight which it presents. 
These there will be sufficient opportunities for 
bringing forward in the course of such a review 
as the work seems to justify : for there cannot be a 
better form of appreciation applied to a book of 
this nature than a survey of those particular 


Ce ee 


*“ A Gallery of Literary Portraits.” By George Gilfillan, Edinburgh: Wm. Tait. 


_I have myself happened to know, or whose works 
| I have contemplated with most admiration and 
benefit. On this principle of selection, I shall 
range through the Gallery, as a critic, reporting 
Mr. Gilfillan’s opinions or anecdotes, and some. 
times interweaving my own. Presuming that no 
further preface is necessary, I enter upon my task 
at once. 
GODWIN. 
It is no duty of a notice so cursory, to dis- 
cuss Mr. Godwin as a philosopher. Mr, Gil- 
fillan admits, that in this character he did not 
earn much popularity by any absolute originality; 
and of such popularity as he may have snatched 
surreptitiously without it, clearly all must have 
long since exhaled before it could be possible for 
‘a respectable person,” (p. 15,) to demand of Mr. 
Gilfillan “ Who's Godwin?” A question which 
| Mr. Gilfillan justly thinks it possible that “some 
readers,” of the present day, November 1845, 
may repeat. That is, we must presume, not who 
is Godwin the novelist ? but who is Godwin the 
political philosopher? In that character he is 
now forgotten. And yet in that he carried one 
single shock into the bosom of English society, 
| fearful but momentary, like that from the electric 
blow of the gymnotus ; or, perhaps, the intensity 
_ of the brief panic which, fifty years ago, he im- 
pressed on the public mind, may be more ade- 
quately expressed by the case of a ship in the 
| middle ocean suddenly scraping, with her keel, 
a ragged rock, hanging for one moment, as if im- 
paled upon the teeth of the dreadful sierra, then, 
by the mere impetus of her mighty sails, grinding 
audibly, to powder, the fangs of this accursed sub- 
marine harrow, leaping into deep water again, 
_and causing the panic of ruin to be simultaneous 
with the deep sense of deliverance. In the quarto, 
(that is, the original,) edition of his “ Political 
Justice,” Mr. Godwin advanced against thrones 
and dominations, powers and principalities, with 
the air of some Titan slinger or monomachist from 
Thebes and Troy, saying,—“ Come hither, ye 
wretches, that I may give your flesh to the fowls 
of the air.” But, in the second, or octavo edition, 
—and under what motive has never been explain 


ed,—he recoiled, absolutely, from the sound bim- 
eT 
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gif had made: every body else was appalled by 
the fury of the challenge ; and, through the 
t of accidents, Mr. Godwin also was ap- 

. The second edition, as regards principles, 

jg not a recast, but absolutely a travesty of 
the first: nay, it is all but a palinode. In this 
collapse of a tense excitement, I myself find the 
trae reason for the utter extinction of the “ Poli- 
tical Justice,” and of its author considered as a 

jlosopher. Subsequently, he came forward as a 
philosophical speculator, in “ The Enquirer,” and 
elsewhere; but here it was always some minor 
question which he raised, or some mixed question, 
rather allied to philosophy than philosophical. 
As regarded the main creative nisus of his philo- 
sophy, it remained undeniable that, in relation to 
the hostility of the world, he was like one who, 
in some piratical ship, should drop his anchor be- 
fore Portsmouth,—should defy the navies of Eng- 
land te come out and fight, and then, whilst a 
thousand vessels were contending for the preference 
in blowing him out of the seas, should suddenly slip 
his cables and run. 

But it is as a novelist, not as a political theorist, 
that Mr. Gilfillan values Godwin ; and specially 
for his novel of “ Caleb Williams.” Now, if this 
were the eccentric judgment of one unsupported 
man, however able, and had received no counte- 
nance at all from others, it might be injudicious 
to detain the reader upon it. It happens, how- 
ever, that other men of talent have raised “ Caleb 
Williams” to a station in the first rank of novels: 
whilst many more, amongst whom I am compelled 
to class myself, can see in it no merit of any kind. 
Aschism, which is really perplexing, exists in this 
particular case ; and, thatthe reader may judge for 
himself, I will state the outline of the plot, out of 
which it is that the whole interest must be suppos- 
ed to grow ; for the characters are nothing, being 
mere generalities, and very slightly developed. 


Thirty-five years it is since I read the book ; but | 


the nakedness of the incidents makes them easily 


rememberable. — Falkland, who passes for a man _ 


of high-minded and delicate honour, but is, in fact, 
distinguished only. by acute sensibility to the opi- 
nion of the world, receives a dreadful insult in a 
most public situation. It is, indeed, more than an 
insult, being the most brutal of outrages. 
ball-room, where the local gentry and his neigh- 
bours are assembled, he is knocked down, kicked, 
dragged along the floor, by a ruffian squire, nam- 
ed Tyrrel. It is vain to resist; he himself is 
slightly built, and his antagonist is a powerful 
man. In these circumstances, and under the eyes 
of all the ladies in the county witnessing every step 
of his humiliation, no man could severely have 
blamed him, nor would our English law have 
teverely punished him, if, in the frenzy of his 
agitation, he had seized a poker and laid his assail- 
ant dead upon the spot. Such allowance does the 
natural feeling of men,—such allowance does the 
sternness of the judgment-seat, make for human 
initmity when tried to extremity by devilish pro- 
Yoecation, But Falkland does not avenge himself 


thus: he goes out, makes his little arrangements, 
and, at a later hour of the night, he comes, by 
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surprise, upon Tyrrel, and murders him in the 
darkness. Here is the first vice in the story. 
With any gleam of generosity in his nature, 
no man in pursuit of vengeance would have found 
it in such a catastrophe. That an enemy should 
die by apoplexy, or by lightning, would be no 
gratification of wrath to an impassioned pursuer : 
to make it a retribution for Aim, he himself 
must be associated to the catastrophe in the con- 
sciousness of his victim. Falkland for some time 
evades or tramples on detection. But his evil 
genius at last appears in the shape of Caleb 
Williams ; and the agency through which Mr. 
Caleb accomplishes his mission is not that of any 





In al 


grand passion, but of vile eavesdropping inquisi- 
tiveness. Mr. Falkland had hired him as an 
| amanuensis ; and in that character Caleb had 
| occasion to observe that some painful remembrance 
| weighed upon his master’s mind ; and that some- 
| thing or other—documents or personal memorials 
connected with this remembrance—were deposited 
in a trunk visited at intervals by Falkland. But 
of what nature could these memorials be? Surely 
Mr. Falkland would not keep in brandy the gory 
head of Tyrrel ; and any thing short of that could 
not proclaim any murder at all, much less the 
particular murder. Strictly speaking, nothing 
could be in the trunk, of a nature to connect 
Falkland with the murder more closely than the 
circumstances had already connected him ; and 
those circumstances, as we know, had been insuf- 
ficient. It puzzles one, therefore, to imagine any 
evidence which the trunk could yield, unless there 
were secreted within it some known personal 
property of Tyrrel’s; in which case the aspiring 
Falkland had committed a larceny as well as a 
murder. Caleb, meantime, wastes no labour in 
hypothetic reasonings, but resolves to have ocular 
| satisfaction in the matter. An opportunity offers: 
'an alarm of fire is given in the day-time; and 
whilst Mr. Falkland, with his people, is employed 
on the lawn manning the buckets, Caleb skulks 
off to the trunk ; feeling, probably, that his first 
'duty was to himself, by extinguishing the burning 
| fire of curiosity in his own heart, after which there 
'might be time enough for his second duty, of 
| assisting to extinguish the fire in his master's 
mansion. Falkland, however, misses the absentee. 
To pursue him, to collar him, and, we may hope, 
to kick him, are the work of a moment. Had 
Caleb found time for accomplishing his inquest ¢ 
r really forget ; but no matter: either now, or at 
some luckier hour, he does so: he becomes master 
| of Falkland’s secret ; consequently, as both fancy, 
of Falkland’s life. At this point commences a 
flight of Caleb, and a chasing of Falkland, in 
order to watch his motions, which forms the most 
spirited part of the story. Mr. Godwin tells us 
that he derived this situation, the continual flight 
and continual pursuit, from a South American 
tradition of some Spanish vengeance. Always the 
Spaniard was riding in to any given town on the 
road, when his destined victim was riding out at 
the other end ; so that the relations of “‘ where- 
abouts” were never for a moment lost: the trail 
was perfect. Now, this might be possible in cer- 
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tain countries ; but in England !—heavens! could 
not Caleb double upon his master, or dodge round 
a gate (like Falkland when he murdered Mr. 
Tyrrel) or take a headlong plunge into London, 
where the scent might have lain cold for forty 
years?* Other accidents by thousands would in- 
terrupt the chase. On the hundredth day, for 
instance, after the flying parties had become well 
known on the road, Mr. Falkland would drive 
furiously up to some King’s Head or White Lion, 
putting his one question to the waiter, “ Where's 
Caleb?’ And the waiter would reply, “ Where's 
Mr. Caleb, did you say, sir? 


way to Doncaster ; and Mr. Caleb is now, sir, pre- 
cisely forty-five miles a-head.” Then would 
Falkland furiously demand “ four horses on ;” 
and then would the waiter plead a contested elec- 
tion in excuse for having no horses at all. Really, 
for dramatic effect, it is a pity that the tale were 


not translated forward to the days of railroads. | 


Sublime would look the fiery pursuit, and the 
panic-stricken flight, when racing from Fleetwood 
to Liverpool, to Birmingham, to London; then 
smoking along the Great Western, where Mr. 
Caleb's forty-five miles a-head would avail him 
little, to Bristol, to Exeter; thence doubling back 
upon London, like the steain leg in Mr H. G. Bell's 
admirable story. 

But, after all, what was the object, and what 
the result of all this racing? Once I saw two 
young men facing each other upon a high road, 
but at a furlong’s distance, and playing upon the 
foolish terrors of a young woman, by continually 
heading her back from one to the other, as alter- 
nately she approached towards either. Signals of 
some dreadful danger in the north being made by 
the northern man, back the poor girl flew towards 
the southern, who, in /is turn, threw out panto- 


mimic warnings of an equal danger to the south. | 


And thus, like a tennis-ball, the simple creature 
kept rebounding from one to the other, until she 
could move no farther, through sheer fatigue ; and 
then first the question occurred to her—what was 
it that she had been running from? The same 
question seems to have struck at last upon the 
obtuse mind of Mr. Caleb ; it was quite as easy to 
play the part of hunter, as that of hunted game, 
and likely to be cheaper. He turns therefore sharp 
round upon his master, who in Ais turn is disposed 
to fly, when suddenly the sport is brought toa 
dead lock by a constable, who tells the murdering 
squire that he is “ wanted.” Caleb has lodged 
informations; all parties meet fora final “ reunion” 
before the magistrate; Mr. Falkland, oddly enough, 
regards himself in the light of an ill-used man ; 
which theory of the case, even more oddly, seems 
to be adopted by Mr. Gilfillan ; but, for all that 
he can say, Mr. Falkland is fully committed : and 
as laws were made for every degree, it is plain that 
Mr. Falkland, (however much of a pattern man, ) 
is in some danger of swinging. But this catas- 
trophe is intercepted: a novelist may raise his 


Why, he went off | 
at five by the Highflyer, booked inside the whole | 


hero to the peerage; he may even confer the garter 
upon him ; but it shocks against usage and ecat 
tesy that he should hang him. The cireulatins 
libraries would rise in mutiny, if he did, ada 
therefore it is satisfactory to believe, (for al] along 
I speak from memory,) that Mr. Falkland re. 
prieves himself from the gallows by dying of ex. 
haustion from his travels. 

Such is the fable of * Caleb Williams,” upon which 
by the way is built, I think, Colman’s drama of 
“ The Iron Chest.” I have thought it worth the 
trouble (whether for the reader, or for myself,) of 
a fiying abstract ; and chiefly with a view to the 
_ strange collision of opinions as to the merit of the 
_ work ; some, as I have said, exalting it to the 
| highest class of novels, others depressing it below 
' the lowest of those which achieve any notoriety, 
| They who vote against it are in a large inajority, 
| The Germans, whose literature offers a free port 
_to all the eccentricities of the earth, have never 
welcomed “ Caleb Williams.” Chenier, the ruling 
| littérateur of Paris, in the days of Napoleon, when 
reviewing the literature of his own day, dismisses 
Caleb contemptuously as coarse and vulgar. It is 
not therefore to the German taste, it is not to the 
French. And as to our own country, Mr. Gilfillan 
is undoubtedly wrong in supposing that it “is in 
every circulating library, and needs more fre- 
quently, than alinost any novel, to be replaced.” 
If this were so, in presence of the immortal novels 
which for one hundred and fifty years have been 
gathering into the garners of our English litera- 
ture, I should look next to see the race of men re- 
turning from venison and wheat to their primitive 
diet of acorns. But I believe that the number of 
editions yet published, would at once discredit this 
account of the book’s popularity. Neither is it 
likely, ad priori, that such a popularity could arise 
even fora moment. The interest from secret and 
vindictive murder, though coarse, is undoubtedly 
| deep. What would make us thrill in real life, 
the case for instance of a neighbour lying under 
the suspicion of such a murder, would make us 
thrill in a novel. But then it must be managed 
with art, and covered with mystery. For a long 
time it must continue doubtful, both as to the 
fact, and the circumstances, and the motive. 
Whereas, in the case of Mr. Falkland, there is 
little mystery of any kind ; not much, and only 
for a short time, to Caleb; and none at all to the 
reader, who could have relieved the curiosity of 
Mr. Caleb from the first, if he were placed in com- 
munication with him. 

Differing so much from Mr. Gilfillan, as to the 
effectiveness of the novel, I am only the more im- 
pressed with the eloquent images and expressions 
by which he has conveyed his own sense of its 
power. Power there must be, though many of us 
cannot discern it, to react upon us, through im- 
pressions so powerful in other minds. Some 
Mr. Gilfillan’s impressions, as they are clothed in 
striking images by himself, I will here quote:— 
“ His,” Godwin’s, “heat is never that of the sun 




















* “ Forty years :"” so long, according to my recollection of Boswell, did Dr Johnson walk about London before he met 
1 


an old Derbyshire friend, w 


o also had been walking about London with the same punctual regularity for every day of the 
same forty years. The nodes of intersection did not come round sooner. 
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with all his beams around him; but of the round | upon their walls or windows in the eloquence of 
rayless orb seen shining from the summit of Mont | desperation.” * 
Blanc, still and stripped in the black ether. He) These things perplex me. The possibility that 
has more passion than imagination. And even his | any individual in the minority can have regarded 
passion he has learned more by sympathy than by | Godwin with such an eye, seems to argue that we 
1 feeling. And amid his most tempestuous _ of the majority must be wrong. Deep impressions 
genes, you see the calm and stern eye of philo- | seetn to justify themselves. We may have failed 
sophic analysis looking on. His imagery is not | to perceive things which are in the object ; bat it 
copious, nor always original ; but its sparseness is | is not so easy for others to perceive things which 
its strength, the flash comes sudden as the light- | are not ; or, at least, hardly in a case like this, 


ning. No preparatory flourish, or preliminary | 
sound ; no sheets of useless splendour : each figure 
is a fork of fire, which strikes and needs no second | 
plow. Nay, often his images are singularly com- | 
mon-place, and you wonder how they move you 
so, till you resolve this into the power of the hand 
which jaculates its own energy in them.” And 
again, “ His novels resemble the paintings of John 
Martin, being a gallery, naya world, in themselves. | 
In both, monotony and mannerism are incessant : | 


but the monotony is that of the sounding deep, | 


_ other. 


_ where (though a minority ) these “others” still exist 
_in number sufficient to check and to confirm each 


On the other hand, Godwin’s name seems 


sinking out of remembrance; and he is remem- 


bered less by the novels that succeeded, or by the 
philosophy that he abjured, than as the man that 
had Mary Wolstonecraft for his wife, Mrs. Shelley 
for his daughter, and the immortal Shelley as his 
son-in-law. 


JOHN FOSTER. 


the mannerism that of the thunderbolts of heaven. | Mr. Gilfillan possibly overrates the power of 
Martin might append to his one continual flash of | this essayist, and the hold which he has upon 
lightning, which is present in all his pictures— the public mind. It is singular, meantime, that 
now to reveal a deluge, now to garland the brow | whatever might be its degree, much or little, 
of a fiend—now to rend the veil of a temple, and | originally his influence was due to an acci- 
now to guide the invaders through the breach of | dent of position which in some countries would 
city—the words, John Martin, his mark. Godwin’s have tended to destroy it. He was a dissenter. 
novelsare not less terribly distinguished tothosewho Now, in England, that sometimes operates as an 
understand their cipher—the deep scar of misery advantage. To dissent from the established form 
branded upon the brow of the ‘ victim of society.” | of religion, which could not affect the value of a 

And as to the earliest of these novels, the “ Caleb | writer’s speculations, may easily become the 
Williams,” he says, “ There is about it a stronger | means of diffusing their reputation, as well as of 


suction and swell of interest than in any novel we | 
know, with the exception of one or two of Sir | 
Walter’s. You are in it ere you are aware. You | 
put your hand playfully into a child’s, and are | 
surprised to find it held in the grasp of a giant. 

It becomes a fascination. Struggle you may, and | 
kick, but he holds you by his glittering eye.” | 
In reference, again, to “ St. Leon,” the next most | 
popular of Godwin’s novels, there is a splendid 
passage upon the glory and pretensions of the an- | 
cient alchemist, in the infancy of scientific che- 
mistry. It rescues the character from vulgarity, 
and displays it idealised as sometimes, perhaps, it 
must have been. I am sorry that it is too long | 
for extracting ; but, in compensation to the reader, 
I quote two very picturesque sentences, describing 
what, to Mr. Gilfillan, appears the quality of God- 
win's style :— It is a smooth succession of short 
and simple sentences, each clear as crystal, and 
hone ever distracting the attention from the sub- 
ject to its own construction. It is a style in 
which you cannot explain how the total effect 
rises out of the individual parts, and which is 
forgotten as entirely during perusal as is the pane 
of glass through which you gaze at a comet ora 
star.” Elsewhere, and limiting his remark to the 
style of the “ Caleb Williams,” he says finely :— 
“The writing, though far from elegant or finished, 
has in parts the rude power of those sentences 
Which criminals, martyrs, and maniacs, scrawl 


~~cceeees 





facilitating their introduction. And in the fol- 
lowing way: The great mass of the reading 
population are absolutely indifferent to such de- 
flexions from the national standard. The man, 
suppose, is a baptist: but to be a baptist is still to 
be a Protestant, and a Protestant agreeing with 


his countrymen in every thing essential to purity _ 
_of life and faith. So far there is the most entire 


neutrality in the public mind, and readiness to 
receive any impression which the man’s powers 
enable him to make. There is, indeed, so absolute 
a carelessness for all inoperative shades of religious 
difference lurking in the background, that even 
the ostentatiously liberal hardly feel it a case for 
parading their liberality. But, on the other hand, 
his own sectarian party are as energetic to push 
him forward as all others are passive. ‘They 
favour him as a brother, and also as one whose 
credit will react upon their common sect. And 
this favour, pressing like a wedge upon the un- 
resisting neutrality of the public, soon succeeds in 
gaining for any able writer among sectarians, an 
exaggerated reputation. Nobody is against him ; 
and a small section acts for him in a spirit of 
resolute partisanship. Saat 

To this accident of social position, and to his 
connexion with the Eclectic Review, Mr. Foster 
owed his first advantageous presentation before 
the public. The misfortune of many an able 
writer is, not that he is rejected by the world, but 





*“ Desperation.” Yet, as martyrs are concerned in the picture, it ought to have been said, “of desperation and of 


firewell to earth,” or something equivalent. 
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that virtually he is never brought conspicuously 
before them: he is not dismissed unfavourably, 
but he is never effectually introduced. From this 
calamity at the outset, Foster was saved by his 
party. I happened myself to be in Bristol at the 
moment when his four essays were first issuing 
from the press; and every where I heard so 
pointed an account of the expectations connected 


with Foster by his religious party, that I made it | 
It is a. 
distant incident to look back upon ; gone by for | 
more than thirty years ; but I remember my first | 


a duty to read his book without delay. 


impressions, which were these :—Ist, That the 


novelty or weight of the thinking was hardly suf- | 


ficient to account for the sudden popularity, with- 


out some eztra influence at work ; and, 2dly, That | 
the contrast was remarkable between the un- | 


coloured style of his general diction, and the 
brilliant felicity of occasional images embroidered 
upon the suber ground of his text. The splendour 
did not seem spontaneous, or growing up as part 
of the texture within the loom; it was inter- 
mitting, and seemed as extraneous to the substance 
as the flowers which are chalked for an evening 
upon the floors of ball-rooms. 

Subsequently, I remarked two other features of 
difference in his manner, neither of which has 
been overlooked by Mr. Gilfillan, viz. Ist, The 
unsocial gloom of his eye, travelling over all 
things with dissatisfaction ; 2d, (Which in our 
days seemed unaccountable, ) the remarkable limi- 
tation of his knowledge. You might suppose the 
man, equally by his ignorance of passing things 
and by his ungenial moroseness, to be a specimen 
newly turned out from the silent cloisters of La 
Trappe. A monk he seemed by the repulsion of 
his cloistral feelings, and a monk by the super- 
annuation of his knowledge. Both peculiarities 
he drew in part from that same sectarian position, 
operating for evil, to which, in another direction 
as a conspicuous advantage, he had been indebted 
for his favourable public introduction. It is not that 
Foster was generally misanthropic; neither was he, 
asa sectarian, “ a good hater” at any special angle ; 
that is, he was not a zealous hater; but, by tem- 
perament, and in some measure by situation, as 
one pledged to a polemic attitude by his sect, he 
was a general disliker and a general suspecter. 
His confidence in human nature was small; for 
he saw the clay of the composite statue, but not 
its gold; and apparently his satisfaction with 
himself was not much greater. Inexhaustible was 
his jealousy ; and for that reason his philanthropy 


was every where checked by frost and wintry | 


chills. This blight of asceticism in his nature, is 
not of a kind to be briefly illustrated, for it lies 


diffused through the texture of his writings. But. 


of his other monkish characteristic, his abstraction 
from the movement and life of his own age, I may 


give this instance, which I observed by accident | 


about a vear since in some /ate edition of his 
Essays. He was speaking of the term radical as 
used to designate a large political party ; but so 
slightly was he acquainted with the history of 
that party, so little had he watched the growth of 
this important interest in our political system, 
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that he supposes the term “ Radical” to express 
"mere scoff or movement of irony from the anta " 
’ go- 
nists of that party. It stands, as he fancie 
the same footing as “ Puritan,” “ Ro » Bo a 
5 > undhead » 
_&c. amongst our fathers, or “ Swaddler,” applied 
| to the Evangelicals amongst ourselves. This may 
/seem a trifle ; nor do I mention the mistake for 
any evil which it can lead to, but for the dreamy 
inattention which it argues to what was most jm. 
portant in the agitations around him. It may 
cause nothing; but how much does it presume? 
Could a man, interested in the motion of human 
principles, or the revolutions of his own country 
have failed to notice the rise of a new party which 
loudly proclaimed its own mission and purposes jn 
the very name which it assuned! The term 
“* Radical” was used elliptically : Mr. Hunt, and 
all about him, constantly gave out that they were 
reformers who went to the root—radica/ reformers: 
| whilst all previous political parties they held to 
_be merely masquerading as reformers, or, at least 
| wanting in the determination to go deep enough, 
The party-name “ Radical” was no insult of ene- 
/Mies: it was a cognizance self-adopted by the 
_ party which it designates, and worn with pride; 
and whatever might be the degree of personal 
| weight belonging to Mr. Hunt, no man, who saw 
| into the composition of society amongst ourselves, 
_could doubt that his principles were destined to a 
_ most extensive diffusion—were sure of a permanent 
settlement amongst the great party interests— 
and, therefore, sure of disturbing thenceforwards 
_ for ever the previous equilibrium of forces in our 
English social system. ‘To mistake the origin or 
| history of a word—is nothing ; but to mistake it 
_when that history of a word ran along with the 
history of a thing destined to change all the aspects 
of our English present and future—implies a sleep 
of Epimenides amongst the shocks which are un- 
settling the realities of earth. 

The four original essays, by which Foster was 
first known to the public, are those by which he 
is still best known. It cannot be said of them 
that they have any practical character calculated 
to serve the uses of life. They terminate in specu- 
lations that apply themselves little enough tu any 
business of the world. Whether a man should 
write memoirs of himself cannot have any personal 
interest for one reader in a myriad. And two of 
the essays have even a misleading tendency. That 
upon “ Decision of Character” places a very exag- 
'gerated valuation upon one quality of human 
temperament, which is neither rare nor at all ne- 
| cessarily allied with the most elevated features of 
‘moral grandeur. Coleridge, because he had no 
| business talents himself, admired them preposte- 
rously in others ; or fancied them vast when they 
existed only in a slight degree. And, upon the 
same principle, I suspect that Mr. Foster rated so 
highly the quality of decision in matters of action, 
chiefly because he wanted it himself. Obstinacy 
isa gift more extensively sown than Foster was 

willing to admit. And dis scale of appreciation, 
if it were practically applied to the men of history 
| would lead to judgments immoderately pervere 
| Milton would rank far below Luther. In reality, 
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as Mr. Gilfillan justly remarks, “ Decision of cha- 
racter is not, strictly, a moral power; and it is 
extremely dangerous to pay that homage to any 


alone.” But even this estimate must often tend 
to exaggeration ; for the most inexorable decision 
js much more closely connected with bodily diffe- 
rences of temperament than with any superiority 
of mind. It rests too much upon a physical basis; 
and of all qualities whatever, it is the most liable 
to vicious varieties of degeneration. The worst 


it trains the feelings to false admirations; and 
upon a path which is the more dangerous, as the 
besetting temptation of our Enghish life lies | 
already towards an estimate much too high of all | 
qualities bearing upon the active and the practical. | 
We need no spur in that direction. | 
The essay upon the use of technically religious | 
language seems even worse by itstendency, although 
the necessities of the subject will for ever neutralize 
Foster’s advice. Mr. Gilfillan is, in this instance, 
disposed to defend him : “ Foster does not ridicule 
the use, but the abuse, of technical language, as 
applied to divine things ; and proposes, merely as 
an experiment, to translate it, in accommodation 
to fastidious tastes.” Safely, however, it may be- 
assumed, that, in all such cases, the fastidious taste 
is but another aspect of hatred to religious themes, 
—a hatred which there is neither justice nor use 
in attempting to propitiate, Cant words ought 
certainly to be proscribed, as degrading to the 
majesty of religion: the word “ prayerful,” for 
instance, so commonly used of late years, seems 


| 
| 


_growth, or amongst the vocabularies of mere 
result from this essay is not merely speculative ; | 


objectionable ; and such words as “savoury,” which 


_is one of those cited by Foster himself, are abso- 


_lutely abominable, when applied to spiritual or 
intellectual quality, which is sacred to virtue | 


intellectual objects. It is not fastidiousness, 
but manliness and good feeling, which are out- 


| raged by such vulgarities. On the other hand, 
_ the word “ grace” expresses an idea so exclusively 


belonging to Christianity, and so indispensable to 
the wholeness of its philosophy, that any attempt 
to seek for equivalent terms of mere human 


worldly usage, must terminate in conscious failure, 
or else in utter self-delusion. Christianity, having 
introduced many ideas that are absolutely new, 
such as faith, charity, holiness, the nature of God, 
of human frailty, &c. is as much entitled (nay, as 
much obliged and pledged) to a peculiar language 


_and terminology as chemistry. Let a man try if 


he can find a word in the market-place fitted to 
be the substitute for the word gas, or a kali. The 
danger, in fact, lies exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion to that indicated by Foster. No fear that 


_men of elegant taste should be revolted by the use 
of what, after all, is scriptural language ; for it is 


plain that he who coud be so revolted, wants 
nothing seriously with religion. But there is 
great fear that any general disposition to angle for 
readers of eztra refinement, or to court the effemi- 
nately fastidious by sacrificing the majestic sim- 
plicities of scriptural diction, would and must end 
in a ruinous dilution of religious truths. Along 
with the characteristic language of Christian philo- 
sophy, would exhale its characteristic doctrines. 
( To be continued.) 





ARE WE TO HAVE A CRASH? 


It is a favourite notion with one of our most 
ingenious economists, that as, in the eye of Malthus, 
allthe evils afflicting the labouring part of the 
community spring from the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence, so our stagnations, 
derangements, impetuous bounds, and sudden re- 
bounds of commerce, grow out of a corresponding 
tendency of capital to accumulate beyond the 
opportunities of profitable employment. Unques- 
tionably Dr. Chalmers has here seized a great 
fact, although he has not penetrated to its true 
cause: for, so long as the present laws which | 


. . . ‘o | 
govern the distribution of property are unmodified | 


by new social actions, we shall ever and anon 


witness the accumulation of capital in masses by | 
far exceeding all power of spending on the part of | 


their possessors ; and then, in train, the necessary 
consequences of profits diminished, interest annihi- 
laed—labour languishing all the while—until 





me novelty excites hope into fever, and disposes 


hen to riot for a time in delirium or e¢ztasis. 


Spanish jack-asses, and spent, previous to realiza- 
tion, the expected profits of a consignment of 
skates to Buenos Ayres. It has sprung, as these 
did, and as other phenomena like them will yet 
often do, from the superabundance, or, what is the 
same thing, the excessive cheapness of capital ; 
and if, in obedience to the urgency of the timid, 
government had been insane enough to check the 


_form of its development, it would swiftly have 


assumed some other ; and schemes as wild as the 


maddest of those previous times, and of a nature 


withdrawing them from the surveillance of govern- 
ment, would now have been infallibly agitating us 
all, instead of speculation in railways. 

Although, however, the origin of the existing 
state of affairs is in all respects similar to that of 
previous periods of excitement, it does not follow 
that there must be similitude in the issues ; for 
there seem belonging to our present time character- 
istics as prominent as they are important, which 
utterly dissever it from any thing of this descrip- 


The extraordinary spectacle passing before us | tion of which men now living have had experience, 


has its origin in precisely these circumstances. It 


has grown out of that very condition of our indus- | 


and which do not sustain the conclusion that its 
result must be revulsion and ruin. Acquaintance 


ty, or rather of our monetary affairs, which | with the producing cause of every time of specu- 


teated a South Sea Scheme, or which, in the year 


lation, doubtless enables us to comprehend much 


25, formed a company for the importation of | that would otherwise astonish and confound—such 
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as that sudden and almost magical development 
of hope and energy ; but the issue is caused by the 
nature of the speculation itself, and cannot be in- 
ferred from mere recollection of the past, inasmuch 
as this may not involve the evils inherent in the 
visions of those times, nor, like them, be destitute 
of power to remove the pressure that led to it, 
otherwise than—as Malthus’s wars, famines, and 
pestilences—by the agency of calamity. 

Now, it may in so far satisfy and soothe the 
alarmists, to reflect, that the railway speculation, 
however it may yet be expanded, and however 
great may be its failure, cannot, from its very 
nature, involve any proportionate destruction 
of property. The feature essential to all former 
speculations was this, — they placed at stake the 


total value of the industries they had summoned | 


into action ; they rested on dreams concerning the 
exhaustlessness of new markets: the huge fabrics 
reared to supply these, crumbled accordingly 
when the vision broke ; and the coming daylight 
witnessed the vast fortunes of England strewn like 
exuvie on innumerable foreign shores. To pro- 
bable loss, so fearful and irremediable, there is no 
contingency, in the present case, bearing the re- 
motest analogy. Our real and effective over 
speculation, will be measured, without much in- 
accuracy, by the proposed schemes that shall not 
be realized ; and the sums put at stake by these is 
not the cost of the railway, but the merest fraction 
of it—nothing more than is paid for publicity, sur- 


veying, and agitation: and although the amount | 
nation. 


thus expended must be esteemed a total loss, inas- 
much as it has gone in payment of labour that has 
yielded no return, the repudiation of one or two 
American states, or the rotting of a few cargoes on 


ARE WE TO HAVE A CRASH? 











accomplish by annihilation of the obstacle 
distance. It is not that an effort so grand . 
unique shall fail as to results,—we fear on) 7 
inadequacy of our power to accomplish it all <. 
far from anticipating that the railways about to 
be realized will not yield remuneration We a 
rather looking with solicitude towards the too a 
limit of the ability of existing British capital : "ts 
at the same time with the assured hope, that it 
about to reveal a depth and competency which 
will create a new astonishment for the world, 
But besides involving no probable loss or destruc. 
tion of capital that need give uneasiness to the 
thoughtful, this present speculation differs from g)) 
others, in that it is certain to remove the causes of 
that cheapness of money which indicated super. 
abundance, quite otherwise than hy such destruction 
Generally, as Dr, Chalmers has acutely insisted, 
speculations operate their cures sclely in this way 
just as Mr. Malthus’s pestilences ;—a cure certainly, 
if common, not free from the reproach of being 
very clumsy and disagreeable : for it is precisely 
the old system of bleeding for plethora, instead of 
strengthening the patient, and enabling him, by 
increased vitality, to control all his framework. 
Now, if a glut, or the hazard of gluts, is to be 
removed, unless by destruction, it is plain there jg 
only one alternative: viz. the creation of new 
consumers, new purchasers, a ew nation—able 
and desirous to take off the superfluity and to give 
in return: and it is the essential and most impor- 
tant operation of railways to create this new 
Whether they pay their shareholders or 


| “1 P 
not, they cannot fail, in any locality through which 


the Uruguay, might bring more disaster than the | 
whole possible calamity. Inassuming thisexpense of | 
_ because of its previous remoteness, be it ranges of 


the non-realized lines asthe measure of our threat- 


ened loss, or of that effective destruction of capital | 


which, in looking to the future, it behoves us to | 


regard as contingent ; we rest with confidence on 
the belief, that lines, which are to be realized, 
must in the main remunerate the shareholders. 
The difference of a percentage more or less, in this 
matter, would clearly not affect the foregoing argu- 
ment, even forgetting that the probable deficiency of 


' 


some lines will be fully balanced by the high profits | 
of others. But there is no use concealing it, as being | 


the opinion of the shrewdest men of our time, that, 
in so far as human sagacity can discern, we are 


touching on the epoch of an entire revolution in | 


internal transit in our land. Rightly estimated, 
the efforts whose mere origin so amazes us, have 
no similitude to those rash tentatives of commerce 
which in former times have failed through the 
hostility of circumstances they had no power to 
modify or control. The spectacle before us is no 
Quixotic adventure into foreign lands, to amelio- 
rate foreign people, or depending for protection on 
foreign laws. It is simply a power put forth by 


the most energetic civilisation the world has 
ever seen, to arouse within itself what is inert ; to 
bring into play for the use of its citizens, the | 
dormant moral and physical wealth lying unused 
over so much of its surface; and this it would 





they pass, to bring into action with more or less 
energy, every source of hitherto unavailable wealth; 
be it the mineral contents of the earth, be it the 
produce of the soil, be it water-power, useless 


primeval forest—all by one touch are summoned 
to the uses and transported to the markets of 
civilisation. Now, what else is this but the creation 
of new proprietors, new depositaries of wealth, 
new purchasers? Multitudes, formerly shut out 
from the luxuries of cities, and in no way seeing 
how to obtain them, suddenly discover their means 
increased ; and, what is of far more moment, the 
languor of hopelessness is succeeded by the energy 
of pursuit ; so that the very wilderness acquires & 
voice. If these men give, of course they must 
receive ; whence.an immediate outlet to the over- 
accumulated industry of our towns, better far than 
foreign markets, because guarded by the security and 
certainty of British law ; and of an extent limited 
only by the unexplored, the unrealized riches of 
the British soil. And surely the man would be 
bold who would now assign a limit to the various 
aspects of these. Already— in reference to the 
surface of the soil —have we reached a point Im 


| practice which renders its mere natural and 
| primal condition of comparatively inferior import 
but so far has science outrun practice, that 








assuredly not the twentieth portion of its power 
and that but indifferently, is at present put 
task. The time for sluggishness is about being 
gone. Skill and machinery will assist the indus 
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frious wherever he works, in whatever profession, | through disease, of that crop on which the food of 


in any corner of our island: machinery and the 
gigantic idea of association will, while preserving 
intact his free will, loosen the operative from 
the drudgeries and protect him from the wasteful- 
ness of present private life ; and, fiery with new 
life, pregnant with new ideas, spurning the shame 
of being worn out and old, our Saxon civilisation 
will burst on its coming epoch with a promise of 
results yet unheard of, but which must influence 
all coming time. 

If these views are correct, there is no ground 
whatever to dread that the present state of things 
will be succeeded by what is known as a crisis ; 
or that, except as affected by partial fluctuations— 
high and low beats of the pulse—its course will be 
unsteadfast. Its term, considering it as a time of 
unusual effort, is manifestly its assumption of the 
whole capital which recently could find no vent 
in production along the common channels, or was 
employed there at inadequate profits; and its 
progress towards that term will be surely indicated 
by the gradual rise of the value of money, and the 
accompanying stringency of the banks: unless, 
indeed, this gradual progress is interfered with by 
unexpected abstractions of capital in obedience to 
other exigencies. The commercial world, at the 
present moment, menaces no such abstraction, 
for at no period in recent times have its opera- 
tions been more healthful and less dependent 
on casualty ; but we fear it is not now to be con- 
cealed that a demand, by no means inconsiderable, 
and which therefore must impede our movements, 
is about to be made for the supply of a partially | 
deficient harvest, and the serious destruction, | 


so large a portion of our population is dependent. 
But even by this, the superabundance or surplus 


fund will suffer less than in other circumstances ; 
for that which, on the occurrence of such evils at 
previous periods, was expended in charities, will 


at present reach the operative in the far more 
beneficial form of the wages of productive labour. 

The cessation of the speculation, or, which is the 
same thing, the unusual effort, will not be the 
cessation of the construction of railways ; which, 
on the contrary, will then simply take its part 
and share in the. usual industry of the country ; 
subject always to renewed and sudden expansion, 
the instant that profits in other employments 
Doubt- 
less, men will ask here, where and when is it all 
to stop ? for surely this, like all things else, must 
have an end. That end is yet far away: so far, 
that we believe even the least likely of existing 


again diminish through superabundance. 


proposals will soon become realities in our country, 
with their line of arms and feeders, and be 
thought of as nv marvels: nor will it belie our 
expectations, founded not on dreams or hopes, but 
on the fullest knowledve of what art can do, if 
the chief existing lines early undergo an entire 
remodelling ; so that they exchange their present 
second-rate character, for the swiftness and com- 
petency then considered imperative in the main 
trunks of the internal communication of this 
country. 

Something, it is probable, we shall say on this 
subject in detail, in the form of a review of rail- 
way statistics actual and potential. In the mean- 
time these generalities are enough. 
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Mr. Trench is a clergyman of the Church of England, | 
belonging to that section which, by way of distinction 
and eminence, is termed “the evangelical party.” 
Reasons connected either with his own health or that of 
his wife, led him to wish for a sojourn of some months in 
the South of France ; and when his journey and absence 
from his pastoral charge were prolonged, he naturally 
wished to give some share of his attention to the state 
and the promotion of religion in the places which he 
visited. He accordingly endeavoured to obtain the ac- | 
quaintance of all pious Protestants, and to ascertain the 
state of religion and of the Protestant Church in France; 
and, together with Mrs. Trench, he distributed New 
Testaments and tracts wherever it was considered that 
they might prove useful. Apart from these objects, 
Which occupy but the smaller part of the Diary, the | 
tour of Mr. and Mrs. Trench is very like that of any 
other well-educated and well-read pair of English 
gentlefolks; and altogether, independently of its pur- 
pose in connexion with religion, an exceedingly pleasant 
book. They went by Dieppe, Rouen, Orleans, and 
Blois, on to Tours and Angers. Their march was 
leisurely, and they saw and enjoyed much, possessing 
the grand preparative of extensive and discursive pre- 


(eres 





* By the Rev. Francis Trench. Two volumes post 8vo, 
London: Bentley. 


| kindly feeling—a Heber-like vein 
| work. 


SPAIN, CHIEFLY IN THE YEAR 1844.* 


vious reading. Besides, their way lay through those 
> 


regions of France that are the most romantic and 


| interesting from historical remains and associations. On 


their route, they visited Nantes, Roche lle, and Bour- 
deaux. They did not penetrate far into Spain, though 
the record of their sojourn and rambles upon the frontier 
makes very delightful reading, and a tone of good and 


pervades the entire 


The Diary offers so great an abundance of charming 


| extracts that exuberance makes choice difficult. Our 


few specimens we should like to select from what dis- 
tinguishes the volumes from other tours in France and 
Spain. The following scene took place at Rouen, the 
persons attending worship being the English workmen 
employed in constructing a railroad :— 

A congregation of between forty and fifty persons, all 
connected with the works on the railroad in this neigh- 
bourhood, assembled this evening in a room of our hotel. 
No less than seven children were brought to be baptized; 
and as I entered the room, | observed with no little 
interest, that the first circle round the table, on whieh 
the Bible and Prayer-book were placed, was composed 
of mothers, each with a baby in her arms. The appear- 


ance of the men, partly from that handsome style of 
holiday dress which so many of them wear on Sundays 
and special occasions, partly from the size and develop- 
ment of their limbs, and partly from their independent 
look and bearing, would have told me at once the nature 
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of their vocation. I had known too many of them at 
Reading to forget these marked characteristics. After 
the prayers, an address, and a psalm, I baptized the 
children who were present. All was done “in decency 
and order” as to the sponsors connected with the 
ordinance; and the names of the children were inscribed 
on a list to be forwarded to Bishop Luscombe at Paris. 
I was much pleased with the earnest attention exhibited 
by all present. Several French servants and other 
inmates of the house were gathered about the door 
during our service, and looked on with much curiosity 
and interest at our simple and spiritual devotions. 


Mr. Trench, whose parents were among the English 
prisoners detained by Napoleon at the beginning of the 
century, chanced by this injustice to be born at Orleans, 
which he now again visited, and where he thus expa- 
tiated upon “ The Maid :”— 


Passing up the antiquated Rue du Tabourg, we came toa 
house called La Maison de Jeanned’Arc. By ringing the 
street bell we gained admittance into a small court, form- 
ing by its shrubs, trellised vines, and sunny cheerfulness, 
a complete contrast to the narrow, dark, gloomy street, 
from which we had just emerged. The premises belong 
to a lady, who kindly allows strangers to pass through 
her house into two small arched rooms, traditionally 
held to be those occupied by Jeanne after her entrance 
into Orleans. From their retired position, and from 
their only access being through a private residence, 
they present a very appropriate lodging for one, who, 
by her own choice, and in the remembrance that she 
had to maintain the good fame of a woman as well as 
that of a heroine, placed herself at the hour of her triumph 
under the care of a matron, high in rank and high in 
character, who dwelt in this abode. 

The old bridge, over which the Maid of Orleans led 
her troops when she raised the siege of Orleans, exists 
no longer. Like so many other bridges on the Loire, it 
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was in two parts, and connected by an island in the | 
_with the Loire at this spot, where, without struggle or 


middle of the stream. The chief peculiarity of the 
combat was this: the English held a tower on the island, 
and another on the bank close to the walls of the town, 
so that, while endeavouring to relieve the besieged city, 
Jeanne and her followers had to make an assault of a 
most perilous nature on the two fortified holds. 

Joan of Arc is perhaps as remarkable a character as 
French history, or indeed any other history can produce; 
and, accordingly, we are much interested in having 
already visited and traced out the various scenes most 
distinguished by their connexion with her extraordinary 
eareer. I allude to Chinon where it commenced ; to 
Orleans where she first appeared victorious in battle ; 
and to Rouen where she ended her life : 





an-hour’s interesting conversation with him and hi 
wife. We heard that their church was Prospering; th 1s 
many Roman Catholics had joined the Protestant a 
munion. ‘ . ‘ ; 

While we were thus engaged in conversation, a distr; 
bution of religious books was going on in an adjoining 
room ; and in the apartment where we were Sitting 
lady was teaching psalmody to those who desired tes 
provement in church music. Among her scholars Wasa 
stout labouring man in a smock-frock. 


In his visit to the Castle of Plessis, Mr. Trench (for 
which we like him not the less) shows that he is as well. 
read in Scott’s romances as any of “ the world’s people.” 
He gives an interesting account of the agricultural} 
colony of Mettray, near Tours, the object of which is the 
reclaiming of juvenile delinquents, with what Positive 
success we do not learn. Mr. Trench possesses admirable 
descriptive powers; and in every other page we meet 
with an exquisite landscape, or scenic picture of an lq 
feudal castle, and the picturesque small ancient town o; 
village over which it bears sway, now but nominal. 
Here is one taken at random, the season almost Winter, 
and the locality the approach to Saumur. Though the 
middle of November, 


The oaks and many other trees around us retained their 
varied tints. The acacia, forming many of the hedges 
stretched about its long and graceful branches still ful] 
of leaf. Steep slopes were on our left, with quaint old 
French country-houses scattered here and there. An 
admirable road, not straight, like the French roads jn 
general, but winding hither and thither, like those of 
our own land, brought us ere long to the margin of the 
river Vienne, bounded and fringed on the opposite side 
by tall rushes and willows, giving it a character peeuli- 
arly wild in comparison with the other scenery of this 
neighbourhood. Soon there appeared before us the wide 
expanse of water caused by the junction of this river 


commotion, the Vienne calmly yields; up its own name 
and existence to the mightier neighbour stream. The 
picture was delightful, as one of complete stillness; but 
very appropriate was the addition of one moving object, 
as from under the bank at our left a loaded ferry-boat 
slowly came forth. Init were standing peasants with 
broad-brimmed hats and dresses, such as painters love 


_ to represent; while a large pile of straw especially caught 


alas ! so much | 


to the joint shame and reprobation of England and of | 
| the soft light of sun-set, two or three ancient churches, 


France acting “ hand in hand ” against this noble 
woman! Well deserves she this epithet! Great as 
was her valour, her self-devotion, and her patriotism, 
these were only a part of the excellencies of her charac- 
ter. Her humility, her simplicity, her faith in God, her 
compassion for the vanquished, her purity of life—let 
these not be forgotten ; the graces and virtues of the 
woman, and not of the heroine alone ! 

Oct. 22, Sunday.—There are a considerable number of 
Protestants at Orleans, at least sufficient to form a good 
congregation, under the affectionate and zealous care of 
Monsieur Rossellotty, their pastor. We attended the 
service this morning, and as we entered heard a hymn 
addressed to our Saviour, and sung by all present with 
that full voice and holy melody so often heard abroad, and 
80 rarely in our own land. 

The preacher first read from the pulpit a considerable 
portion of the first chapter of Isaiah, and then preached 
with earnestness and eloquence exactly such a sermon, 
doctrinally speaking, as I should have wished to hear 
from my own pulpit. ; , . : 

As we were preparing to depart after the service, 
Monsieur Rossellotty came up to us and welcomed us 
to his church. Having ascertained that I was a clergy- 
man, he invited us into his house, where we had half- 





the rays of the setting sun, and reflected them deeply 
in the clear and calm stream. In fact, during the whole 
way to Saumur there was one unbroken succession of 
attractive objects. There were abrupt and broken cliffs, 
edged by a line of curiously formed windmills, vine- 
covered slopes, antique houses, a broad river lying in 


villages either with narrow and picturesque streets, or 
else crowded and pressed to the very margin of the 
waters ; and, as we approached Saumur, the view was 
closed on the right by lines of building hanging on the 
steep above the town; a wide bridge appeared crossing 
the Loire directly in front of us, and on an island in the 
middle of the stream was a group of houses with a very 
varied outline, gracefully and picturesquely reflected in 
the waters. Ve reached Saumur exactly at the most 
favourable moment for the effect of sun-light, and pro- 
ceeded to an excellent hotel,both for comfort and position, 
at the Belvidere, on the quay. : : ‘ 

Our windows opened this morning on the broad and 
well-built quay which forms here such an useful and 
ornamental border to the river Loire. The washer 
women, as usual, were in full activity, in true French 
style kneading and hammering the clothes on blocks of 
wood and stone. Here, too, the market was held, 
vegetables were in such abundance, so fresh, so clean, 
and so neatly arranged on their trays, that had we 
possessed the smallest pretence for a household purchase, 
we should certainly have had some dealings with the 
old ladies who presided overthem, They really see 
to have shown the customary French taste in 4 
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arrangement of each root, stalk, and leaf, so as to produce 
the very best effect of each colour and form. 

Among other things which could not be expected in 
every evangelical clergyman’s tour, we find a long 
description of the annual celebration of the Floral games 
of Toulouse, an institution of older date than any other 
connected with poetry, as it is believed to have heen 
founded by the Troubadours. The Welsh Harpers’ 
celebrations are either revivals or things of yesterday. 
The place of meeting was a hall richly decorated, and 
dedicated to the memory of the illustrious natives of 


Toulouse, whose busts, placed in gilt niches, ornament 


its walls. 


On entering, we found a military band in the room, | 
and observed soldiers with fixed bayonets arranging the 


company. ‘This was, I believe, a guard of honour for 


the occasion ; but to English eyes such masters of the | 


ceremonies seemed rather novel. I was interested in 


observing the company present, which seemed of a | 


superior order, and included many military men. The 


ladies were handsome, and their dress of that pleasing / 


character so general in France, which shows taste and 
refinement, while it admits nothing showy, nothing 
extravagant, nothing which challenges and dazzles the 
eye. A semicircle of seats was arranged on a raised 
platform at the end of the room ; and at the appointed 


time these were occupied by several gentlemen of intel- | 
ligent bearing, who were either connected with the | 


Academy, or had to take part in the proceedings of 
the day. These proceedings now commenced by the 
President calling on Mr. F J 





to pronounce the annual “ éloge ” or panegyrical oration 
in honour of Clemence Isaure. ‘ ; ; 

After this address was concluded, the band struck up, 
and a deputation of the Academy quitted the Hall and 
proceeded to the Church of La Daurade for the prizes— 
gold and silver flowers of considerable value. The 


Secretary then rose, ard delivered the report for the | 


present year. It was a very curious production, and 
impressed me with a higher estimation of the institution, 


as one of real literary value, than any thing else which | 


I heard or witnessed during the whole day. Before I 
speak of it farther, 1 must mention that the prizes are 
offered for compositions in verse and prose. And not 
only those which gain the prize are printed, but also 
those which are thought to deserve commendation. ‘This 
year three poems received prizes. ‘Twenty-four pieces 
were printed in the Annual Report. . : 

None of the odes sent in were considered to deserve 
the prize for that species of composition. Five were, 
however, printed. 


Twenty-five poems or long pieces were sent in at this 
time, thirty-seven epistles, and ninety-eight elegies,—of 
which last only three could be printed, though we should 
fancy the judges not over fastidious. 

Toulouse possesses a still greater rarity than the 
ancient institution of the Troubadours, in three philan- 
thropic brothers, who are thus described :— 


When I had expressed some doubt of visiting Toulouse, 
“It is worth while going there, if it was only to see the 
young Courtois.”” They are bankers, in the prime of life, of 
much ability, wealth, and influence—all three diligently 
employed for the glory of God and the good of souls. I 
heard at Montauban on Monday that the next day Mr. 
Gurney was to hold a meeting in the chapel which they 
have built. I refer now to that evening. When we 
entered, we saw Mr. G on the platform with his 
wife on one side and a friend on the other, while com- 
plete silence, such as that held in a Friends’ meeting- 
house, pervaded the whole assembly. This was ended 
by Mr. G——~’s rising and delivering a sermon in a very 





plain and clear manner on the Brazen Serpent, and on | 


its application to himself by our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
preacher spoke in French, and slowly, but without hesi- 
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| tation or embarrassment; and strong as was hie English 
| accent, it only interested me the more as reminding me 
| in every sentence of the worthy and Christian effort made 
by an enlightened fellow-countryman in behalf of the 
glorious gospel and the promulgation of God’s word. 
Another silence ensued. Prayer and hymns followed. 
On another evening of the week Mr. Gurney held a 
meeting in order to plead the Anti-slavery cause. It was 
very well attended ; and among the company were seve- 
ral French gentlemen in high official situations. 1 pre- 
sented my note of introduction to one of the Messrs. 
Cc , and we were immediately received with the most 
friendly welcome, and invited to pass the evening at their 
house. Their chapel is open three times a-week, and 
numerous congregations attend. The three brothers are 
remarkably united in one spirit, one aim,and one course. 
They are all married, live in one house, and make it their 
great object to labour for the promulgation of divine 
| truth in every possible way. Such isthe universal testi- 
_mony regarding them ; and I, for one, must say that I 
have seldom seen a more gratifying sight, and one in 
| which the grace of God was more strikingly displayed 
than when I saw these three brothers zealously, ably, 
and persuasively making known the truths of the gospel 
in the small private chapel attached to their house. One 
| great field of their labours used to be at the military 
hospital at Toulouse. From this they are now excluded, 
through the opposition of the priesthood and their sup- 
porters. The publication of edifying works in the cause 
of vital religion is now carried on by them on an immense 








scale. Many of them are translations from English 
| works. During the last year they have printed 118,000 
| volumes ! 


To touch on their private life would only be to dwell 
| on its corresponding graces. On them I will not enter, 
and only add, that such was my reception, intercourse, 
and conversation with them at their house — such my 
_ observation of the good works which they so labori- 
ously, faithfully,and munificently carry on, and such my 
opinion of the benefit which their stirring example affords, 
that before quitting Toulouse I fully sympathized with 
the observations made to me, that it was worthy visiting 
_ the place if only to become acquainted with the family of 
| the Courtois. 





We must not be tempted into Spain, but cannot 
resist the subjoined account of an eminent French pro- 
| testant, with which we must conclude, assuring our 
| readers that they will find in Mr. Trench a delightful 
| and improving literary acquaintance. 
| = We set out at six this morning for Fos, near St. Béat, 
where our carriage was to meet us—a walk of about six 
hours, besides time for rest. > ee Sc Se. 

We passed to-day through fields of the finest wheat. 
| It was mostly “ bearded,” and some of the ears were of 
immense size. ; , ° , ‘ ; . 

Arriving at Fos, we took leave of our guide, young 
| Lafont, whom we had found very attentive ; and meet- 
| ing our pony-carriage, drove on through a delightful 
| country to the Chatean de Barbazan, near St. Bertrand, 
| the seat of the Duke de Rovigo, where we were engaged 
' to pass a few days. In the same lovely and fertile basin 
of land, which few who have travelled thither will for- 
| get, as extending eastward from St. Bertrand de Com- 
| minges, lies the village or small town of Barbazan. The 
| main street forms a considerable ascent, and beyond that, 
| on the mountain side, and built on a steep rock, stands 
| the Chateau itself,a very ancient structure. Its ap- 

pearance is entirely feudal, commanding the village, but 
completely separated from it. Its history corresponds 
with that of so many other residences of the French 
nobility — having been for centuries in the possession of 
the Duke’s maternal ancestry, lost to their lineage at 
the time of the Revolution, and now re-purechased and 
| restored by its present owner. 
Excellent taste pervades all which has been done here, 
| both without and within. The idea appropriate to a 
residence of the kind has been followed out in every 
respect. While the gardens and dressed ground have 
been introduced in the proper place, the steep slopes 
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planted. The walls, though lowered, have preserved the 


battlemented shape, and no alterations have been made | 


in the form or colouring of the house. The internal fur- 
niture and decoration is in due keeping, being as much 
as possible of antique form and character. 


Napoleon was the godfather of the present Duke. 
One day meeting his little god-child in the gardens 


of St. Cloud, he showed towards him much kindness of | 
feeling. It was at the time when the crisis of his fall was | 


near. The Emperor knew it well, and perhaps was 
meditating on it at the moment, for addressing the son 
of his faithful friend, he said : “ I am afraid that I shall 


not be able to do much for you ; but at all events, [ give , 


ou this,” putting an orange in his hand. The fruit 
> =) 7 3 


now small, and shrivelled from age, is still perserved by | 
_ God guide and prosper him, and make him of effectya} 
August 4, Sunday.—We had to-day our usual Sunday | 


one of the family. 


service, the whole circle being happily Protestant. The 


Duke was brought up a member of the Church of Rome; | 


but becoming convinced of the errors of that church he 


quitted it openly and boldly, and made the usual decla- | 


ration of having embraced the Reformed religion by re- 
ceiving the sacrament at Toulouse the year before last. 
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immediately below the house are left in grass, or suitably | Neither is his a nominal conversion ; for seldom have 


I met one more evidently serving God “ in spirit and j 

truth,” and more clearly and soundly apprehendip the 
doctrines of God’s Holy Word. The course of p> Bray 
stances by which he was led to this adoption of Reformed 
tenets was told me before I became acquainted with the 
Duke; and had I not subsequently partaken of his friend- 
ship and hospitality, I should have felt quite at liber 

to detail them at length, as containing one of the mi 
interesting records of the kind which I have ever heard 
However, as the case stands at present, I am so afraid 
of even seeming to trespass upon his confidence anq 
kind admission to the interior of his family by making 
any thing public which might be unpleasant to refined 
and delicate feelings, that 1 think it better to abstain 
altogether from further notice of the Duke’s religions 
course, striking and highly honourable to him ag the 
truth would have been. All I say at present is, may 


service to his countrymen by his example and words ip 
the cause of the Lord Jesus! 

August 5.—We quitted the pleasant Chateau de Bar- 
bazan to-day, having much enjoyed our visit, and ex. 
perienced all possible kindness from our noble host, as 
well as from the Duchess and her mother, who are my 
own countrywomen. ; 








LITERARY 


Memoir of George Heriot ; with the History of the Hos- | 


pital founded by him in Edinburgh, and an Account 
of the Heriot Foundation Schools. By William Steven, 
D.D., Minister of Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, 
&e. &c. Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. 


THE interest of this work is chiefly local, though 
Herioters, like Christ Church boys, are to be found 
scattered through all parts of the British dominions. 
The History is the production of a gentleman who was 
for several years governor of the Hospital, and who is 
now one of the ministers of Edinburgh. It opens with 
a Memoir of George Heriot, which is curious, from the 
lights which it throws upon the manners of the age, and 
the character of the court of James VI. and his trinket- 
loving consort Anne of Denmark. Heriot, himself 
goldsmith and banker, was the Scottish Whittington or 


Gresham, if not rather the Rothschild, of his own age. | 


He was the son of a respectable goldsmith, also of 
Edinburgh, who attained the highest civic honours, and 
several times represented the city in parliament. The 
family also possessed a small landed estate in East- 
Lothian. The younger Heriot was distinguished by 


energy, sagacity, persevering industry, and what might | 


have been called in those times boldness in speculation. 


He married at the age of twenty-three; and upon a | 


capital of £214, lls. 8d., the united fortunes of himself 
and his wife, commenced business, in one of those small 
booths or kraams, which many of the elderly citizens of 
Edinburgh may remember sticking, like barnacles to a 
ship’s hull, to the Cathedral of St. Giles, before the High 
Street was improved by the removal of the Lucken booths. 
Dr. Steven, who has most patiently dug among the cum- 
brous and confused remains of local history, states that 
Heriot’s first 


residence in Edinburgh was iu the Fishmarket Close. 


His first shop or “ buith”’ was une of those small erec- | 
_ chases. 


tions, which, till a comparatively recent period, were 
attached to St. Giles’ Cathedral. 
as it was commonly called, was at the Lady’s Steps, on 
the north-east corner of the church. This was a central 
situation, and a much frequented spot. Upon the steps 


His shop or kraam, | 
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leading up to the krames, it was customary to implement 
the bargains made at the neighbouring cross, by going 
through certain formalities, and in presenting the hire 
penny. In this humble erection, and afterwards in one at 
the west end of the cathedral, Heriot carried on an exten- 
sive trade, as a goldsmith and money lender. He soon 
recommended himself to the notice of his sovereign, by 
whom, on the 17th July 1597, he was declared goldsmith 
to Anne of Denmark, the gay consort of James VI, 
Ten days afterwards, Heriot’s appointment was publicly 
proclaimed at the Cross of Edinburgh, by sound of 
trumpet. This, it must be confessed, was a most fortu- 
nate appointment, for never, truly, did tradesman get a 
better customer. There is no question that Heriot was 
principally indebted to Anne of Denmark, for the acqui- 
sition of his large fortune. Few of our sovereigns have 
been more addicted than was Anne to the extravagant 
bestowal of diamond rings and other valuable ornaments 
on favourites. Her rage for finery was, perhaps, carried 
to an unjustifiable length. The original documents pre- 
served in the charter-room of the Hospita!, strikingly 
exhibit the ruling passion of the Queen in this respect, 
and the no less proverbial caution of her worthy gold- 
smith. When her Majesty was desirous of procuring 
an advance of money, or some new trinkets, whether 
for personal use or for gifts, it was no unusual thing 
to pledge with him the most precious of her jewels. 


In a few years afterwards, the useful jeweller, and the 
Coutts of the Court of Holyrood, was appointed gold- 
smith to the King, and Dr. Steven says,— 


So entirely, indeed, did the royal household seem to 
require Heriot in his double capacity of goldsmith and 
cashier, that an apartment in the palace of Holy- 
rood was actually prepared in which he might regu- 
larly transact business. It has been computed, that 
during the ten years which immediately preceded the 
accession of King James to the throne of Great Britam, 
Heriot’s bills for the Queen’s jewels alone could aot 
amount to less than £50,000 sterling. ni 
Imitating the extravagance of the court, the prinel- 
pal nobility and gentry of Scotland also vied with one 
another in the frequency and costliness of their pur- 
Like royalty, too, they were often glad to 
avail themselves, in times of emergency, of pecuniary 
accommodation from Heriot. 
Several very curious letters are printed in the Memoif, 


illustrative of the sort of intercourse which existed be- 
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tween the King and Queen, and their sagacious gold- 
smith and pawnbroker. Shortly after the accession of 
James to the throne of England, George Heriot followed 
his royal and noble customers to London, where he re- 
mained until his decease, making occasional visits to 
Scotland. In one of these he married a second wife, 
Alison Primrose,a beautiful girl of sixteen, he being 
then in his forty-fifth year. To his great grief, she died 
at the early age of twenty. Heriot, before his death, 
had acquired the most of those lands in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, which, now covered with streets and 
squares, yield so large a yearly revenue to Heriot’s 
Hospital. The first mention of his purpose of founding 
and endowing such an institution, is found in an Assigna- 
tion and Disposition of his property, dated 1623, which 
runs thus :-— 





“And forsamekle as I intend, be Goddis grace, in | 


pious, and charitable worke within the said burgh of | 


Edinburgh, to the glorie of God, ffor the publict weill 
and ornament of the said burgh of Edinburgh, ffor the 
honour and dew regaird quhilk I have and bears to 
my native soyle, and mother citie of Edinburgh fore- 
said ; and in imitatione of the publict, pious, and reli- 
gious work foundat within the citie of London called 
Chrystis Hospital thair, to be callet in all tyme com- 
ing ooo 


Heriot died in London a few months after the date of | 


the above document, at the age of sixty, and received 
the honour of a public funeral. He left no legitimate 
children, but amply provided for two illegitimate daugh- 
ters, and for other relatives and dependents. The bulk 
of his fortune, however, went to Heriot’s Hospital, 
which, from the increased value of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and the change in the value of 
money, is now by far the richest foundation of the kind 
in Scotland. Its management is vested in the ministers 
and magistrates of Edinburgh, who, upon the whole, 
appear to have executed their trust with tolerable fidelity. 
Very great improvement has, however, taken place in 
the administration of the affairs of the Hospital, since 
municipal Reform put an end to the close system in 
Edinburgh and in all the Scottish burghs. The most 
important change is the extension of the usefulness of 
the institution by the erection and endowment of schools 
throughout the city; an extension suggested by Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren, quite in the spirit of Heriot’s original 
design, and one which the augmented revenues of the 
Hospital fully warranted. Dr. Steven has given a very 
complete history of this institution, and every thing 
relating to it, from the period of its foundation ; a his- 
tory, indeed, which may be found too minute, save by 
Edinburgh antiquaries and old Herioters. The account 
of the system of education pursued, will be found of 
value by all interested in this important subject ; and 
also the account of the Heriot Foundation Schools, 
which will probably be found of more real utility than 
the Hospital itself. One omission strikes us, and we 
conceive it an important one: Dr. Steven has either 
Reglected, or has wanted materials, to illustrate the 
utility to society of such institutions as Heriot’s Hospital, 
by tracing the future career of the pupils educated in the 
Foundation. In the course of two centuries, a seminary 
now educating one hundred and eighty boys, ought to have 
produced many men, or at all events some men, eminent 
in different walks of life. Many of the Herioters must 
have chosen the learned professions, and those arts 


and trades that require skill in the workman or arti- 





| 
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ficer. Now, besides a list of the successive governors, 
teachers, and matrons of the Hospital, we should cer- 
tainly have liked to learn what distinguished, worthy, 
and prosperous men had there received their early edu- 
cation and training ; to have seen, in brief, the effects of 
a system which is becoming very important in Scotland, 
and especially in Edinburgh. Every other year another 
princely pile, for boys and girls, removed for ever 
from the paternal or friendly roof, with all their hallowed 
influences, is rearing its lofty head in the Scottish metro- 
polis, and not one refuge for age, poverty, or hopeless 
decrepitude and disease. Large funds for foundations 
for children, are still, we believe, at the discretion of 
judicious trustees, and are, at all events, not yet beyond 
legislative wisdom. This circumstance renders it more 
needful to investigate the results (in the changes of 
social life) of such institutions as those of the benevolent 


the zeale off pietie, to found and erect ane publick | and munificent George Heriot, and those whom his ex- 


ample and his fame have induced to immortalize them- 
selves by following his footsteps. We shall not indulge 
in what may be considered ungracious strictures on the 
Last Will and Testamentary Disposition of any wealthy 
man, who, in trying to do some good, also glorifies his own 
memory; and yet the hint expressed above is far from 
being out of place in a notice of a history of the richest 
Hospital for children that Scotland possesses. In the 
meanwhile, Dr. Steven deserves all commendation for 
having given the public of Edinburgh an interesting and 
entertaining volume, on which he has evidently bestowed 
very great pains. 


Revelations of Spain in 1845. By T. M. Hughes. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Two volumes post 8yo. London : Colburn. 


This was originally not meant for a book of travels, 
history, or description. It was intended to give English 
readers a view of the actual condition of the Peninsula, 
the country under all its aspects, and “ the people in all 
the phases of their contradictory and bizarre character ;” 
Spain fighting and feasting; in the circus and the senate- 
house; “torturing bulls, and baiting ministers.” Such 
a book was wanted, and Mr. Hughes’ Revelations have 
accordingly had great success. He has improved the 
new edition, and added considerably to its bulk. He 
has brought down his report to the middle of the last 
very revolutionary year; and given farther particulars 
of the life of Espartero. Apart from its national and 
political interest, the work has many attractions. Asa 
specimen of its lighter vein, we present a part of a chap- 
ter on the native dances, and the fan, which follows 
the ehapters on the women of Spain. 


There is of late a great rage throughout Andalucia 
for the dancing of young girls ; and in the smaller 
pueblos some juvenile dancers from Seyille, called “ Las 
Mollares Sevillanas,” or “The tender little Sevillian 
Danseuses,” have won such torrents of applause, as only 
burst from southern bosoms. This troop is to be seen 
at nearly every considerable festival, and the rigid 
sobriety of the people makes this pleasing art more 
passionately enjoyed. 

The black-eyed sylphs (whem in England you would 
call children, but who here, at the age of their sovereign, 
are almost women,) nearly always wear Gitana costume, 
though but few are real Gitanas. The true Gitana, how- 
ever active and graceful, is rather despised, and, to win 
unbounded admiration, the artist must have neither 
Jewish, gipsy, nor known Moorish blood, but be a true- 
born Spaniard. Then may the national pride stoop to 
universal applause. 


The first Bolera ( premiere danseuve) in one of these 
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troops, is Manuela Perez, known as La Nejfita,” or the 
little child—the smallest, yet most accomplished, dancer 
amongst them. This charming creature —a perfect 
divinity on the most reduced scale — accompanies and 
regulates every dance with guitar or castanets, and ends 
with the enchanting Olé. . . . . . . Follow me 
over the bridge of boats at Seville, glancing as you pass 
at that heap of four thousand melons,— the finest in 
the world,—till we reach the superb Triana. We 
enter that mean-looking house, which is crowded and lit 
up for festivity. What a scene! yet how truly national. 
Some three hundred of the mechanical classes are as- 
sembled in a rugged patio Open to the air, the men and | 
youths all dressed in the Majo jacket and sombrero ; | 
the girls, for the most part, in gypsy or half-fancy cos- 
tume. There is a maestro de ceremonias who will make 
room for you asa stranger ; and the music consists of | 
one fiddle, two guitars, and castanets on the fingers of | 
some twenty crack dancers. Inthe centre of the floor 
near the maestro stands a bald-headed, tall, and lanky 
man of rank, noted at Seville for being so fanatico por | 
la dansa, that he is a constant attendant at all these | 
gatherings. The lively and sarcastic wit of the Andalu- 
cians makes itself heard from all parts of the room in 
perpetual sallies, the principal interlocutors being a 
youthful and precocious Majo and a Titiritéro or mounte- 
bank showman. The Olé, the most charming of dances, 
is announced, and by a genuine Gitana. All is hushed. 

When Rubi glided to the middle of the floor, there 
was a buzz of apprebation, a murmur of delight, that 
plainly spoke her admitted superiority —that she indeed 
was the bai/adora of the night. “ Incedit regina;” in 
that assembly she was acknowledged mistress. Rubi | 
was in the very flower and bloom of youth —as yet | 
rather opening than expanded. Of stature tall, but full | 
and rounded to the limit consistent with grace, she was 
distinguished by remarkable smallness of the retreating 
parts of the figure, neck, waist,and ankles. The beauti- | 
ful wave of her bust and shoulders was matched and 
balanced by the fulness beneath, where the development 
of her form was aided by the perfect freedom of her | 
movements, as well as by habits of constant exercise. | 
Rubi was the type of youthful womanhood. 

“ Her trage was quaint and bizarre enough to arrest | 
the most careless passer’s glance, yet graceful, if not | 
elegant, and put on with singular taste. It was worn | 
too with ease, and with a consciousness that it became | 
her — excellent qualities both. Rubi was a perfect | 
artist, for she knew the value of effect. Her robe was | 
a Gitana dress of yellow, blue, and white, with a zig-zag | 
scroll-work in black running across the bosom and 
along the bottom of the skirt in numerous tucks. 

This singular adornment was evidently a reminiscence 
of the arabesque scroll-work in the neighbouring | 
Alcazar ; and as her skirt waved and bounded, the | 
figures looked like Arabic characters, making her move- 
ments cabalistic and mysterious. From the apex of 
each lower angle of the scroll hung a small ball, like- 
wise black, which whirled fantastically with the motions 
of its mistress ; and every portion of her dress, as well 
oo figure, seemed endued with a strange and mystic 

ife. 

It needed uo warmth of imagination or fancy to rivet 
the eye upon Rubi. A coronet of flowers and ribbons, 
intertwined with a wild negligence, caught up and con- 
fined the masses of her profuse black hair, two bracelets 
sparkled upon each arm, two necklaces upon her throat 
and bosom, large crescents of gold were tremulously 
pendent from each ear, and a locket, likewise of gold, 
rested coquettishly over the left breast. As she reached 
the centre of the floor, she gave aslight turn, and turned 
again in the contrary direction— her arms gracefully 
rounded, and her fingers playing the enticing castanets. 
The cross twist caught up her short, full skirt, and ex- 
posed the pantorrilla to the top of the gold-wrought 
clock of her lilac silk stocking. 

“0 lé!” exclaimed the quick Andalucian crowd. 

A purer outline than Rubi’s limbs, sculptor has sel- 
dom modelled. Sinewy and muscular, yet delicately 
fine, round, and tapering to small extremities, the 
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garganta, or bosom of her foot (for by this elegant mets. 
phoric language is the instep of beauty described jg 
Spain,) was a jewel to the eye, so exquisitely was it 
arched ; and the foot itself was pressed, without being 
tortured, into a shoe of singular smallness. The sleeye 
of the parti-coloured robe descended only a few inches 
down the arm, unfolding to view the rosy elbow and the 
dazzling shapeliness of limb. All was firm, if not so 
white, as alabaster. Her dress, without being indelicately 
low, displayed her magnificent shoulders, kissed by her 
soft and floating tresses, of the glossiest black and thiek. 
est exuberance. 

Rubi’s features were worthy of such a form. Her 
aspect was decidedly oriental ; her air of singular com- 
mand was due in part to a lofty and expansive fore. 
head, completing the perfect oval of her face. Her 
colour was a rich and sunny brown, and the wary 
blood coursed almost visibly beneath the transparent 
skin, tinging her cheek with the glow of health and 


| joyousness, and reddening her ripe and humid lips, 


which looked like coral lifted from the sea. Her chin 
was somewhat prominent and exquisitely rounded, 
her nose slightly aquiline and modelled with the 
utmost delicacy, the fine nostril and the short upper lip 
in constant play and motion (true index of acute feel- 
ing,) and a small and rosy mouth enshrining a row of 
pearls. 

But what gave to her face its indelible character, and 
made it such a face as once seen is never forgotten, was 
the large, lustrous, and magnificent eyes. 2 o/med 
Rubi was the true-born child of a southern clime, and 


_ her glance had a magnet’s power. 


“ Buena ta la danza! Buena tra la danza!” ex- 
claimed the precocious Majo, clapping his hands, with 
sparkling eyes and nostrils dilated with delight. “The 
Gitanilla opens it a las mil maravillas.” 

“She has a trick of the heel,” said the Titiritéro, 
“worth my sombrero full of dollars. The rest are but 
wooden pegs to her, for I love to clear my throat, and 
to crow my mind aloud. Caramba, I never would bite 
my tongue.” 

* You had better hold it.” 

“At this blessed hour of God, she’s one of the best 
dancers in Andalucia.” This utterance of the sacred 
name was meant in no irreverence, but is here habitual. 

“An old one shaking his bones,’ proceeded El 
Titiritéro, amidst roars of laughter, “is more pleasant 
than proper; but fresh (as we Andaluzes say) neither 
smells nor stinks. Palafox would mar a fandango now, 
though he got up a stirring dance at Zaragoza.” 

The last hit told singularly well, the old Vestris on 
the floor having been a captain under Palafox now Duke 
of Saragossa, at the famous siege. 

But admiration of Rubi’s movements soon absorbed 
all other feelings ; and as she warmed in her joyous and 
flinging evolutions, the 0 /é, an ejaculation of delight, 
from which the dance derives its name, burst rapidly 
from every lip. Round and round she bounded, her 
arms elegantly arched, her figure magnificently sus- 
tained, the ayacante castanet answering sharply to every 
movement of her twinkling feet. Nowshe proudly bore 
herself back, now bent eagerly forward, now turned 
within narrow compass on the floor, waving her haunches 
like a true Gitana, and flinging out her feet alternately 
to a stupendous height —for the dance, a compound of 
the fandango and cachucha, is more absorbing than 
either. Atits characteristic close some twenty sombreros 
from the heads of admiring Majos flew round her on the 
floor, and were bent and trodden by her triumphant 
feet — this part is indispensable — while “ 0 lé!” was 
shouted by a hundred voices, and all were in a whirl and 
furor of delight. 


This somewhat overstrained sketch will be the better 
appreciated from the recent appearance of Taglioni 
among us,—though what is the fair and graceful Swede 
to the inspired Southern sylph ? 


New Zealand and its Aboriyines ; being an Account of 
the Aborigines, Trade, and Resources of the Colony, 
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and the Advantages it now presents as a Field for 

Emigration and the Investment of Capital. By Wil- 

liam Brown, lately a Member of the Legislative Council 

of New Zealand. Post Octavo. London: Smith, 

Elder, & Co. 

Short as is the time since this volume was written, 
jmportant changes have taken place, if not in New Zea- 
jand, then in the policy of the home government, in re- 
jation to that interesting colony. There is, however, one 
portion of the work, and that perhaps the most impor- 
tant, Which cannot be affected by such changes. This is 
the description of the Aborigines, which is much fuller 
than in most of the recent books on New Zealand. As 
the natives of New Zealand are not, like the Aborigines 
of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, a race doomed to 
speedy extermination, the description of their social 
condition, and of their manners, laws, and customs, is 


| 


not merely curious in itself, but valuable to those | 


brought into intimate relations with them, and who must 


ultimately be, to some extent, amalgamated with them, | country for upwards of ten years, and never saw a per- 


ifthere are to be peace and prosperity in their fine coun- 
try. These detailed descriptions occupy by far the larger 
part of the volume. Mr. Brown is as hard upon the 
missionaries as most other writers upon New Zealand, 
who are not themselves connected with the missions ; 
and he states some facts in condemnation of their con- 
duct, which ought forthwith to be inquired into. Take, 
for example, the assertion, that many natives are most 
anxious to procure New Testaments, which the Church 


missionaries accordingly sell to them for a good-sized | 


pig, value thirty shillings, while the Roman Catholic 
priests liberally and freely bestow beads, crosses, Virgin 
Marys, and all the other machinery of their worship. 
The New Zealanders are more civilized in their man- 
ners, and more refined in their sentiments, than might 
be expected from their external shows and circum- 
stances. On some points they possess a high, and even 
nice sense of honour. A man who had been so vile as 
to barter the chastity of his wife for some goods, shot 
her sister before his own door, for divulging his infamy; 
and a savage Lucretia, the wife of a chief in New Zea- 
land, outraged by an ignominious punishment inflicted 
for some offence, shot herself. They are delicate in their 
feelings, even without being strictly chaste. 

The sexes take no liberties with each other before 
third parties. Indeed, their conduct in this respect may 
be termed highly delicate, and might serve as an ex- 
ample to much more refined people. During the period 
that I was amongst them, I never witnessed in look or 
gesture the slightest approach to indelicacy. There are 
instances of women committing suicide from its being 
said that they had been seen naked. 

The New Zealanders are still plain speakers. They 
do not conceive that suppressing every word that 
alludes to or describes vice, constitutes purity. They 
are not apparently fond of their children, who, not 
treated as puppets from infancy, bear themselves like 
little sages. Their offspring is not numerous, tio chil- 
dren in each family being above the average, and yet 
infanticide is not unfrequent. 


Child murder does not arise, however, from the vio- 

ce of passion, but in general from very slight causes, 
and, therefore, there is the better hope of the practice 
being easily put an end to. Should a husband quarrel 
With his wife, she would not hesitate to kill her children 
merely to annoy him. Infanticide is very frequently the 
fate of the offspring of those connexions with the white 
nea, which originate in the husband removing to a new 
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settlement, and not taking his temporary wife with him 
—a common occurrence. These Euronesians are a very 
superior race : they inherit the fine physical constitution 
of the native, with the mental vivacity of the European; 
and we are encouraged to hope for the legitimate amal- 
gamation of the native and European races at no very 
distant period. Indeed, not a few permanent con- 
nexions have already been formed directly between the 
races; and as emigration proceeds these will no doubt 
increase. Among the men there are many fine specimens 
of humanity, physically, mentally, and morally, whom 
some of our fair countrywomen might easily find good 
reasons for preferring to their own race. 


It is something new to learn that the New Zealanders 
are not a warlike people, and never fight but when they 
Nor are hereditary feudS common 
among them. Mr. Brown imagines that their aversion 
to fighting is the cause of their having no personal 
quarrels. 


Civilized people may be astonished as well as blush to 
hear, that settlers are to be found who have lived in the 


sonal quarrel and fight amongst them. That extermi- 
nating fights have been frequent, there is no room to 
doubt; but these, as already stated, have had their 
origin in other motives than a love of fighting for its 
own sake. When they see that they must fight, they 
certainly do so without flinching; but then they have 
that negative bravery which consists of an indifference 
to life, and is very common among them. Instances of 
suicide are very frequent, and that for the most trifling 
reasons. ; ‘ : , ‘ . 

They very seldom lose their temper. Indeed one of 
their chief virtues consists in not giving way to anger, 
and they feel particularly annoyed when taxed with 
want of temper. This is another elevated feature in the 
character of the New Zealanders. We might look in 
vain for any civilized country considering it a point of 
honour to abstain from anger, while we might easily dis- 
cover a great proneness to offence that admitted of no 
arbitration but the pistol. Not so, however, with the 
New Zealand cannibals. It is almost impossible to of- 
fend them in such a way that a small payment will not 
make all right again. Not only do they not get angry 
—at all events, retain anger—but they are perfectly 
miserable if they have had any quarrel until a reconcilia- 
tion takes place. It is a common practice for them to 
make large payments to the white people to get them to 
be on good terms again, even in cases where the Euro- 
peans have been the transgressors. 

A settler informed me, that while he resided at Mer- 
cury Bay, an old chief and his wife had remained longer 
in his house than he wished, and, on their disobeying a 
“notice to quit,” he, more in fun than in anger, took up 
his sword to frighten them away. The lady upbraided 
her husband for permitting the insult with impunity, 
and giving him, at the same time, a push forward, he 
received a slight wound in the neck. On this, he went 
off in great wrath, and returned next day at the head of 
a number of his tribe, in order to obtain satisfaction, 
secundum regulam, by robbing the offender. He, how- 
ever, determined not to submit to this tamely, and, pre- 
senting his gun, threatened to shoot the first one who 
should attempt to enter his house. They knew him to 
be a resolute person, who would act up to his word, and 
they became afraid and departed. Next day the old 
man returned, and wished to make friends ; and, on the 
settler proving implacable, the native went away, but 
soon returned with a large pig, as a peace offering, 
which had the desired effect. This is one of many 
instances showing the great desire which these natives 
have to live on good terms with their neighbours. 


Such facts must be encouraging to emigrants, but must, 
we apprehend, be received with some qualification. It 
may flow from their cool, phlegmatic, and peaceful dis- 
position, that, seldom quarrelling, they never curse nor 
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swear, and have no words in their language correspond- 
ing to our profaner oaths. 


This (says Mr. Brown) is a defect which I have known 
much deplored by Englishmen, who are, in consequence, 
obliged to vent their oaths in a language quite incompre- 
hensible to those for whose benefit they are intended. The 
nearest approach in their vocabulary to cursing, is the 
ominous threat to “ eat your head’”—* eat your father’s 
head.” But should any one so far permit his passions to 
get the better of him, he may expect to meet with the 
summary and usually effective punishment of being rob- 
bed for his temerity. 

Notwithstanding this apparent lack of fire in the 
composition of the New Zealanders, they talk with great 
animation. 


The New Zealanders have not the usual cunning of 
savages, and are remarkably outspoken. They are very 
moderate eaters, and equally moderate in their desire 
for intoxicating liquors. The “missionary natives,” by 
which we presume the converts to Christianity are 
meant, do not use ardent spirits, but take wine. Their 
cookery and viands are far from being despicable. Mr. 
Brown probably gives a correct report of cannibalism as 
it now exists. 


As to cannibalism, it is commonly believed to be 
entirely abandoned ; or, if it still exist, it is only in the 
interior, beyond the range of the settlers. That they 
were cannibals, of course, is universally known; indeed, 
it is not denied by themselves, though in general they 
very much dislike any allusion to it. Some of them, 
however, will very frankly admit it, and describe the 
food as surpassing the finest pork. The tongue is 
the favourite morsel, and is always appropriated by 
the chief. There resides near Hokianga a chief of 
great influence, though at one time a slave, of the 
name of Tarrea, a monster of grossness, as his name 
implies, who is said to have devoured hundreds of 
tongues. Children were the favourite food of this | 
monster, and he is known to have eaten them at the 
Bay of Islands within two years before Captain Hob- 
son’s arrival. ; . , > , ‘ , . 
This man played an important part in the great meeting 
of the chiefs at Waitangi, when the combined influence 
of the church missionary and the politician were exerted 
to cajole them out of their rights of sovereignty. The 
meeting was well-nigh over before Tarrea arrived; but 
this circumstance afforded him, perhaps, a better oppor- 
tunity of displaying his power and dignity. When he 
thought the proper time had come for addressing the 
meeting, he marched in with a great number of his fol- 
lowers. A long narrow space was immediately cleared 
to enable him the better to give effect to his speech. 
Having seen him on his former visit to the country, | 
Captain Hobson immediately requested him to come 
forward and shake hands; but, his pride being piqued, 
he at once refused, adding, that if Captain Hobson 
wished to shake hands, it was for him, as being of infe- 
rior rank, to make the advance: but the captain de- 
clined in his turn. Tarrea delivered a most animated 
and eloquent harangue, strongly opposing the attempt 
of Captain Hobson to deprive them of their lands or 
any other rights ; and urging his countrymen not to sign 
the puka puka (writing) of the pakeha, as they would 
then become the slaves of the white men. 

That cannibalism has much diminished within a very 
recent period, may be inferred from a statement made 
to me by a very intelligent chief. Although he was only 
about twenty-five to thirty years of age, he had re- 
marked, he said, a great alteration even within his 
recollection. He could well remember the time, when 
canoes, with two or three chiefs and ten or twelve slaves, 
would go away on an excursion, and on their return the 
numbers of the latter would be reduced one-half, the 
others having been killed and eaten. For the most 
trifling offence a chief would strike his tomahawk into 
one of their skulls. But without any provocation what- 
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a chief would go quietly behind one of the slaves and 
strike him dead at a blow; nor did the slaves in general 
show symptoms of fear, though no one knew how 800 
his own time might arrive. Independently of the * A 
sure of eating such food, they had an additiona] reason 
for the practice in regard to the chiefs killed in War, as 
they not only believed that those eaten would thereby 
be excluded from reaching the future world, but that 
the prowess and virtues of the deceased would be trane. 
ferred to the person who ate him. , 
The chiefs always walk behind their slaves, and place 
them in canoes in the same position as a safeguard 
against treachery. However horrible the eating o¢ 
human flesh may seem to us, the character of the New 
Zealanders amply proves that such a practice may ¢o. 
exist with many of the higher qualities of our nature. 


The New Zealanders are pictured as rather vain than 
proud, and as braggarts. They are not vindictive. They 
are kind and hospitable in their intercourse with each 
other, but like to make good bargains of the white 
people, and are proverbially ungrateful to them. They 
are very superstitious, and the dupes of their priests, e 
sorcerers, who, as among other uncivilized tribes, are 
their doctors. But we must refer to the volume, which 
adds another chapter to the social history of the human 
race. 


Colour-Music. By D. D. Jameson. London: 1844, 


This is one of the most extraordinarily imaginatire 
and transcendental books that we have ever seen. Pro- 
bably the author has been dreaming among some Ger- 
man students of an unfledged nest. His style, as well 
as his matter, indicates this. While he boasts of the 
simplicity and superiority of his musical system, he 
makes such innovations on the English language as to 
render himself unintelligible. He should publish a 


| glossary of his new words; such as aural, aurition, 


The word formic is used in 
English by chemists only, as formic acid, i. e. the acid 
of ants. Travellers inform us that a kind of cake, or 
pudding, is made of ants by certain wild people, and is 
much relished by them. We are sure that Mr. Jameson 
would not relish any such formic food, any more than we 


| relish absurd and useless innovations upon the English 


language, which is already too much corrupted by 
neologisms. Mr. Jameson mentions the name of Sir Isaac 
Newton as an authority for his own system of colour- 
music; but he does not quote what Sir Isaac Newton 
said in the 16th proposition of the 2d book of his 
“ Optics,” (4th English edition, 1730;) nor what Sir 
Isaac said in the 3d proposition of part 2d of book Ist 
of same edition. Newton there describes the intervals 
or spaces occupied by the different colours of the solar 
spectrum, and says :—* I found that the rectilinear sides 
M G and F A” (of the spectrum) “ were, by the said 
cross lines, divided after the manner of a musical chord.” 
See Fig. 4 of Plate 1 referred to. Newton states the 
proportions to be as the numbers 1, §, 8, 3, %, , 1% & 
But he does not state that such intervals or spaces 
represent the intercals of any musical scale used in 
melody or harmony. In fact, the proportions that New- 
ton gives, would be equivalent to the following series 
of sounds in what is commonly called the natural scale; 
i. e. without flats or sharps, beginning from D3; for 
example, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, D; and ascending by de- 
grees of tones and semi-tones. Now, this series is #4 
the representative of either our major or our minor 
scale of musical sounds; a circumstance to which New 
ton seems not to have adyerted. 
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With regard to Newton’s supposed analogy, it must 
be observed, that the proportions of the colours in the 
solar spectrum cannot be obtained with accuracy; and 
that, with his usual sagicity, he seems to have been 
quite aware of this. He probably perceived the diffi- 
calties in the way of demonstrating the analogy between | 
the ratios of the colours of the spectrum and the ratios | 
of the intervals of the musical scales in use; and there- 
fore contented himself with merely stating the supposed | 
analogy. | 

The Jesuit Castel’s “Ocular Harpsichord,’ was, | 
more than @ century ago, a vagary very similar to Mr. 
Jameson’s. Others followed Castel, who gave it up asa 
bad job; and now Mr. Jameson rattles up, in a wonder- 
ful resurrection, all these dead men’s bones. 

Mr. Jameson gives Mr. Gardiner as an authority in 
fyyour of his colour-music. What is the rational autho- 
rity of a man who gives such a nonsensical table as Mr. 
Gardiner has published of the analogies between ceriain 
colours and the sounds of certain musical instruments !* 
There is no natural association between colours and 
gunds. Dr. Blacklock, or some other blind person, who 
associated scarlet with the sound of a trumpet, had | 


probably heard that soldiers wore scarlet coats in Great | 
Britain, and that trumpet calls were used among some 
of them as signals in war or in peace. But, had he 
possessed his eye-sight, still no association between the 
colour scarlet and the sound of a trumpet could ever 
have been formed in his mind natural/y, but only arti- 
feially and conventionally. It would have been the 
ame thing had dragoons, &c. been dressed in blue, or 
yellow, or black, or green, or orange, &c. He would 
have associated the sound of the trumpet with any one 
of these other colours. We may just as easily and 
rationally make out an analogy between certain sounds 
and smells. For example :—1. The sounds of the /ower 
utes of a bassoon resemble the smel/s issuing from a 
dunghill, or other mephitic source. 2. The sounds of the 
fiddle resemble the smells of brimstone, &c. 3. The 
wunds of the Scotch bagpipe resemble the smed/s of 
haggis and heather. 
resemble the sme//s of boiled potatoes and potheen. 5. 
The sounds of a Welsh harp resemble the smed/s of leeks 
aud toasted cheese. 


4. The sounds of an Irish bagpipe 


There is no end to such absurd analogies, if people are 
lish enough to imagine them. 

As samples of the perspicuous style of Mr. Jameson, 
uke the following passages :—“ Castel’s’ (method) 
“consisted in the simultaneous apparition of inherent 
wlours, and aurition of relative sounds, produced by a 
vartial diversion of the usual percussive motion.”— 
Page 9. “ The factors of music and colorific exhibition 
“ing thus correlatively fixed, the performance of the 
we is attended with the other, which has an enchanting 
Hect."—Page 11. “ Harmony is the complementa! 
veutralization of optic, aural, or other sensic, positive, or 
uegative excitement. Melody is a diffused prolongation 
“the same process.”—Page 19. “Success in ocular 
tmposition depends upon intringic, synthetic beauty ; or, 
Mactically speaking, on rules deduced from observation — 
#ocularized music.”—Page 23. 

After this, we must really advise Mr. Jameson to — 
am to write intelligible English, before he publishes | 


ee ee j 





* See his Translation of the pseudo- Bombet's Lives of | 
dn and Mozart. 18617. Pp, 256, Beyle was the real | 
pwale author of these lives. 


jirst—life, and then 
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any more. One might almost imagine that his book was 
written by some wag who wished to turn music inte 
ridicule. Perhaps the name “ Jameson” is a pseudo- 
nyme, as “ Wallbridge” is stated to be in Dowglas 
Jerrold’s Magazine. 


Hints on the Nature and Management of Duns. By 
the Honourable & younger son ; with illustra- 


tions by R. J. Hamerton. Post octavo. Pp. 158. 
London : Newby. 





This is a clever jeu d’esprit, not without a substratum 
of sound sense. Its satire is veiled under an easy plea- 
santry ; and its indirect admonitions may, perchance, 
reach those on whom moral homilies and grave sermons 
would be quite thrown away. 
from the glossary. 


We must give a sample 


GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS IN USE AMONG 
YOUNGER SONS, 

GovERNOR. — A worthy gentleman, who brings you 
into the world for his own convenience and plea- 
sure, and to whom you owe obedience and respect, 
however tyrannical or vicious he may be; a person 
vastly useful on the stage, where he generally appears 
—Deus ex machiné—as a beneficent dispenser of all 


| kinds of blessings, but not so useful in real life, where 


he often demurs to paying your “little bills;” an 
elderly individual, who furgets that Ae was young once 
himself, and that you are young now; a most delight- 
ful and exemplary character when good-humoured and 
liberal, but a most disagreeable and improper one, 
when morose and stingy ; a being who must be humour- 
ed in Ais whims, that you may be indulged in your small 
luxuries; whose breeches pocket must be picked by 
adroit flattery, not torn rudely open by bearish violence; 
whose strong-box must be unclosed by the pleasant key 
of Humbug, not burglariously violated by force or 
threats ; the fountain of your being, and who, in that 
capacity, ought to sprinkle your path of existence with 
a refreshing shower of golden drops; the guardian 
of your youth, who tips you on your birthday as a kind 
of conscience-prompted atonement for the irreparable 
unpleasantness Which that day, through Ais act, has en- 
tailed upon you; a generous moralist, who gives you 
good advice tu lice upon: in short 
an uncertain and important genius, who may be made, 
by skilful management, a bounteous benefactor, or traus- 
formed, by a contrary treatment, into a stern and un- 
merciful judge. 

Herrr.— When applied to an eldest brother, represents 
a lucky fellow, who with no other merit but priority of 
appearance on the stage of life, inherits the “ golden 
spoon”? with which to eat his turtle soup, while the 
wooden one is left for you in a basin of mutton broth; a 
living illustration of the “ doctrine of chances,” since, 
had not chance brought him to light just at the time it 
did, he might have come in for the sheil and you for the 
oyster; a kind of baby gambler, whose “ all” was 
“ staked,’ not upon “ the hazard of the dw,” but of the 
“lire,’ and who has won the stake; the pet of the 
nursery, and the idol of the servants’ hall; the “ rising 
son,’ to whom all the traders of the family bow down ; 
the “ golden image,” set up not by “ Nebuchadnezzar 
the king,’ but by PYrimogeniture the tyrant ; the 
sparkling target of mothers’ flattery and daughters’ 
glances ; a real Sultan, who can choose his “ lady 
love” from a numberless bevy of beauties ; a For- 
tunatus, whose purse will buy for him, not genius, but 
its reputation ; not friendship, but its counterpart ; not 
woman’s love, but its well-feigned semblance ; the well- 
paid commander-in-chief, while you are the ragged foot- 
soldier ; the pursy bishop, while you are the hail-starved 
curate ; the bewigged chancellor, while you are the 
briefless barrister ; the baroneted physician, while you 
are the “lean apothecary ” —of life ; a melancholy, yet 
ludicrous specimen of English laws in all their beauty ; 
one who has sprung from the same loins as yourself, but 
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grovel in mud and poverty ; one who has shared with 
you your mother’s milk, but will not share your father’s 
acres. 

Primoceniture.—A rational, sensible, and intelligent 
law of our blessed country, which entails wealth and 
estates upon the eldest son, poverty and debts upon the 
younger ones; a law completely contrary to nature, 
common sense, and revealed religion (which inculcates 
equality among men,) and therefore eagerly adopted and 
supported by the thick-headed English: a law which, 
while it permits the first-born to marry and beget chil- 
dren, comfortably and at his ease, drives the Younger 
Son into an unuatural state of celibacy, or into vicious 
and degrading /iaisons: a law which, for the sake of 
raising up one Colossus, creates a thousand miserable 
pigmies : for the sake of erecting one palace, gives birth 
to a thousand hovels: for the sake of making one mana 
pampered and luxurious Sybarite, makes half-a-dozen 
others paupers and honourable vagabonds —a law in 
which it would be difficult to say whether absurdity or 


wickedness most prevails — a law of which the original | 


framers and the present supporters are equally to be 
detested and despised—a law thas renders us the laugh- 
ing-stock of other countries, and a burden to our own— 


a law which makes the time of birth (not the virtue of | 


the heart, or the wisdom of the head) “the one thing 
needful ””—a law which breeds Duns, as corruption 
breeds maggots. 

NeEcEssaries.—To the poor man a loaf of daily bread, 
a Sunday joint, and a low-rented cottage ; to the Younger 
Son, a cabriolet, tiger, Cabana cigars, and a mistress 
(among other things.) 


Tick.—The younger son’s talisman, which procures | 


him, for a time, all the luxuries of life : the enchanter’s 


wand, which transforms poverty into temporary wealth, | 
and needy Detrimentals into dashing dandies: the real | 


philosopher’s stone, which converts dross into yellow 
gold. I ean give no information as to the origin of the 
name. The same term is applied to the regular move- 
ments of a watch or clock, but they only tick while 


they are going ; while, if a Detrimental should go too | 


Jast upon tick, he is pretty certain to come, at last, to a 

Jull stop. 

The History of the British Empire in India. By Ed- 
ward Thornton, Esq. Author of “ India and its Pro- 
speets.” London: W. H. Allan & Co. 


We have hitherto met with this work only in detached 


Parts, and at uncertain intervals, but have had reason | 


to think highly of its execution, both from its general 
spirit and tone, and its amplitude and accuracy of 
detail. It is now completed by the publication of the 


sixth volume, and forms the most elaborate history of | 


British India that has hitherto appeared. It more- 
over brings down the narrative of the affairs of our 


Indian Empire to the latest date ; to the close of the | 


reign of that somewhat fantastic, but surely over-abused, 
potentate, Lord Ellenborough. 
tailed in this closing volume, are consequently full of 
interest. 
for history,the squabbles between the Board of Directors, 
and the Commissioners for the King of Oude. Then the 
history of a rapid succession of Governor Generals, until 
the death of the King of Oude brought on a kind of 
political crisis. Then we have Persian missions and 
treaties, and wars, with the intrigues of the French and 
Russians in Persia, and of the latter in Affghanistan. 
Next the rupture with Persia, the mission of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, the attempt to force Soojah-ool Moolk 
upon Affghanistan, and a full and very interesting his- 
tory of the disastrous and disgraceful war. The more 
recent transactions in Scinde furnish ample materials 
for the concluding chapter. Mr. Thornton, who as- 
sumes the historian’s privilege to criticise, censure, or 





The leading events de- | 


First we have, and perhaps at too great length | 
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condemn, justifies the policy of the Anglo-Indian £0verg- 
ment, in the invasion of Affghanistan, and yet severely 
blames the next Governor General for the conduct pur. 
sued towards the Ameers of Scinde. He igs somewhat 
affected with Russo-phobia too, though what he says 
of Russia is far from being unjust, and is we}j and 
| forcibly expressed. But the question is not the Policy 
| or inclinations of the Russian government, but the power 
| which it possessed to render its ambitious or rapacious 

designs effective, in far-off Affghanistan ; whose ruler 
for the time, Dost Mahomet, was, by the most credible 
eeqer ss very well disposed to British alliance. and 
| who might surely have rendered his country as effectual 
| a barrier for the defence of British Irdia, as the ime. 
| cile legitimate sent by the British to supplant him had 
either the power or the will todo. Mr. Thornton jg 
somewhat unjust to the memory of the unfortunate 
| Burnes, who did not perish “in the parade of a may. 
nanimous forbearance,’’—an ill-chosen phrase,—but from 
those who should have given him prompt and implored 
aid failing to send him any assistance whatever. 
We fear that many of these events are of too recent 
date, or have been too much mixed up with party feel. 
ings, passions, and interests, to admit of the cool judg- 
ment, and severe impartiality, necessary to the philo- 
sophical historian. But it is something to obtain a 
lucid, and tolerably fair narrative of them; and this we 
| find in Mr. Thornton’s work. 





| 
} 





| The World Surveyed in the Nineteenth Century; or 
Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploratory Ex. 
peditions, (undertaken chiefly by command of Foreign 
Governments.) Translated, and, where necessary, 
abridged, by W. D. Cooley. Vol.1. Parrot’s Journey 
to Ararat. Octavo, with Map, &c. Pp. 375. Long- 
man & Co. 


This is the first volume of a series of works which are 
of high interest. The project deserves attention and 
encouragement. Inthe words of the editor, “ There is 
no study more delightful, or practically more useful, 
than that which makes us acquainted with the earth and 
its inhabitants.” There is, indeed, no branch of science 
| or of history to be put into comparison with the science 
and the history of man. During the present century, 
England, France, America, and the Northern States of 
Europe, have sent out exploratory expeditions, both by 
sea and land, to add to the existing stores of knowledge, 
whether of man or of Nature,some of which have been 
conducted by men eminent in science. A systematic 
account of their labours in the prosecution of science 
and discovery, was surely desirable, and “ The World 
| Surveyed” is projected to meet the acknowledged want. 
But again, what account of these expeditions could be 
given equal to the reports of the actors in the scenes 
described, if divested of prolix, superfluous, and cumbrous 
matter, and brought within a compass suited to ordinary 
readers? Now, this is proposed to be done in “ The 
World Surveyed ;” and the first work selected is accer- 
dingly reduced to one fourth of its original bulk, by the 
omission of figures and formule not essential to the 
perfect understanding of the scientific investigation 
which it contains. The settlement of problems and 
questions in physical geography, is, however, less 1™ 
portant to the general reader than the new lights 
thrown upon tribes comparatively little, if at all, know® 
to Europeans, and the adventures of the intrepid traveller 
in his perilous ascents. The attempt is so fall of dangt*, 
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iyat the fact of his having ascended the summit of 
arsrat was long questioned, though it is now generally 
sémitted. Between 1811, when M. Parrot first ascended 
(aucasus, and 1845, s0 many miracles have been achieved 
by travellers, that “ impossible,” employed by Klaproth 
jp relation to his predecessor in travel, M. Parrot, has 
pecome truly the “ adjective of fools.” Apart from its 
scientific results, we can recommend the personal nar- 
rative of M. Parrot as an exceedingly interesting book 
of travels. It is to be followed by “Erman’s Travels 


" through Siberia,” another work of great value. 


Memoir of the Life and Writings of Thomas Cartwright, 
B.D. the distinguished Puritan Reformer; including 
the principal ecclesiastical movements in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. B. Brook, author of 
“The Lives of the Puritans.” Octavo, pp. 489. 
London : Snow. 


The distinguished nonconformist, the events of whose 


life are here recorded, was born in the county of Hert- | 


ford, in the first half of the sixteenth century ; or, as is 
conjectured, about 1535. He was sent to Cambridge 
at an early age; but, after the death of Edward VI., 
and the accession of Mary, his principles compelled him 
to quit the university; and, during that sanguinary 
reign, the young student remained in seclusion, in the 
ofice of a counsellor-at-law. When the accession of 


Elizabeth brought back somewhat better times, he | 


returned to St. John’s College, and figured as a Vispu- 


tant before the virgin queen, when she visited the uni- | 


versity ; but, it is alleged, with questionable success, so 
far as finding grace in royal eyes may augur success. 
He took his degree, — was chosen Margaret professor ; 
and, from the spirit of his popular lectures, and the 
bold doctrines which he promulgated in his works, was 
soon involved in controversy on those questions which 


still divide churchmen and nonconformists. In questions | 


relating to church government and discipline, the non- 
conformists, down to the present time, have had no 
abler champion. Cartwright soon drew upon himself 
the displeasure of the bishops, and also that of the Queen; 
though, personally, he suffered not so much as many of 
his party who had given less cause of offence to these 
potent personages. He, however, found it expedient 
to retire quietly into exile; and for some time he 


resided at Middleburg, and afterwards at Antwerp, | 


where he became pastor of the English congregation. 
He was now held in high esteem for his learning, and 
considered as a head or leader of the puritan party, and 
was, by James VI., offered a professorship in St. 
Andrews. Ill health compelled him to return to Eng- 
land, where his condition did not disarm the enmity of 


Bishop Aylmer, who falsely pleaded the Queen’s com- | 


mand for casting Cartwright into prison, and thus drew 
upon himself the royal displeasure. Mr. Cartwright was 
released from prison, and found many friends and pro- 
tectors among the powerful and noble, who often, for 
political purposes, courted the puritans. The Earl of 
Leicester appointed him first master of an hospital, for 
twelve indigent men, which he had established at War- 
wick; and here, for some years, he found a haven of 
rest. But he again got into trouble ; and was, at one 
time, even committed to the Fleet, where he suffered a 
long imprisonment, from which he and his brethren in 
affliction were at length relieved by the intervention of 
Lord Burghley. His troubles were not yet at an end ; 
but, towards the close of his days, he eschewed all con- 
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| troversy,—lived in quiet and retirement ; and, strange 
_ to tell, is reported to have died rich. His life, and his 
Writings, (which are more important than his life,) 
are, in fact, the history of puritanism during its brave 
early struggles against intolerance and arbitrary power, 
for the maintenance of freedom of conscience, of diseus- 
sion and opinion. We need hardly say that Mr. Brook 
deeply reverences the subject of his memoir; and is 

thoroughly imbued—yea even to a touch of prejudice— 
with the spirit of his party. 


| 


| The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. By 
Thomas Aird. Edinburgh: Maephail. 
Several of the tales and sketches in this neat volume 
have, we believe, already appeared in a fugitive form in 
| Blackwood’s Magazine, and in other publications; and 
| ° ° 

| they have left traces so deep in many memories, that they 





} 
} 


must be highly acceptable in a collected form. In style 
they are graceful and polished; and yet one must be 
Scottish “ born and bred,” or Scottish by knowledge and 
sympathies, fully to understand and relish the peculiar 
beauties of many of the finest and rarest of the Village 
Sketches. Maugre this suspected want of due prepara- 
tion on the part of the Southron, we shall rather borrow 
our brief sample from the national and racy, than from 
the refined and classical papers. The chapter from 
which we quote is entitled “ Our Neighbours.” 





The strength and staple of the character of our village 
lay in the small proprietors, styled variously Cock-lairds, 
Bonnet-lairds, Portioners, Feuars. Their little pendicles 
of land were held of a nobleman, whose ancestors had 
| their feudal castle in the neighbourhood of the village, 
or, to speak more properly, in the neighbourhood of 

whose feudal castle the village had originally been 
built. Those who had enough to support themselves 
and their families on their “ quarter,” “ husband,” or 
“ cot” lands, generally lived by farming their own small 
poffie — which, by the way, they did very ill ; others, 


run-rig crofts, added the trade of village blacksmith or 
joiner to the produce of their feus. The race was an 
honest, sturdy, harsh, and sternly Calvinistic one ; doing 
little obeisance to the neighbouring gentry, and being 
much given to dissent. Their chief indulgences were a 
horn of ale when the village common was let for the 
summer, and the rental of the preceding season divided; a 
general gaudeamus at the New Year; and the humours 
of their annual fair. So much for our cock-lairds, who 
had dusty old parchments in dusty old trunks. 

When [| first left my home, a stripling, to push my 
fortune, what a great thing was our fair! Not to speak 
of the goodly muster of trampers, randies, tinkers, 
jugglers, tinselled tumblers, and every picturesque curi- 
_osity of the human kind, we had our barn-dance in day- 

light, with its brisk hoo! hoo! and many a@ ringing 
smack of a kiss on the cherry-cheeked damsela, asto- 
_nishing the array of an ordinary with its deray extra- 
ordinary over the way all the merry day. From all the 
dales around came the rattling lads to see the lambs 
| and the lasses, with a sheep’s eye for both ; and when 
| the market left the hill, our little town was choke full. 
| Most of our rural fairs in the south of Scotland have 
declined within the last forty years, from a gradual 
change of trade and manners. There is now a shoe- 
_maker in every village, and the annual fair is now no 
| longer the necessary resort for the fatherly purchaser of 
single-soled out-steeks for six ramping young loons, 
three of them with him, and three of them herding to- 
day ; but to see the races to-morrow. The weaver’s 
trade has in many places passed away, like the metaphor 
of his own shuttle; and the gash goodwife has no longer 
her stall of the snow-white “ se’enteen hunder” linen. 
Pewter has supplanted the ram’s horn cutty ; and the 
glib-tongued Ruthvens (Seoticé, Ribbons) from Selkirk, 
with their freckled curly-headed imps, tramp no longer 
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to our fairs. The trade of the village cooper is gone to 
“staps :” his bent thumbs and his bickers are missed 


on the green: the tinman has dished him. There is | 


also less frank roughness now in village manners ; less 


hauling and slapping and buying of ribbons for Jenny | 
at the fair ; shier attempts now in the rural lad to put — 


his budding manhood to the proof, by “linking with” 
his sweetheart before the people in general, and before 
his father and sly-laughing sisters in particular. Such 
is that new, but not more innocent thing, called deli- 
cacy, Which is gaining ground every where, and thin- 
ning our fairs. Our fair is thus declining, 1 find, from 
a general alteration in rural modes, since I first went 
away. And our village is becoming less independent 
upon the whole, from the portioners selling their little 
properties to the bigger lairds around; while the pur- 
chase-money, somehow or other, generally contrives to 
make itself wings and fly away. 


Our immediate neighbours on the right hand were two | 


old people, brother and sister, neither of whom had ever 
been married. Old John had been a shepherd in his 
youth, and having made a little money, came, in his de- 
clining years, with his sister Peggy to our village. Pro- 


fessional habits, however, still kept the mastery over him. | 


He was an amateur assistant at all the sheep-washings 


and sheep-shearings round ; he was early astir among | 


the lambs at the annual fair ; and it was his delight to 
sit in his small garden of a summer evening, looking at 
the sunny hills where he had spent his prime, trying 
with his “ prospect ” to ken the sheep nibbling on their 
clear ridges. His “tittie’’ was a lean sharp little body, 
with an eye to this world ; and as she was by far the 


cleverer of the two, and had Johnie completely at her | 


cominand, she made him bind in the harvest time, and 
thrash in the winter, to keep their little cruise of oil 
from failing. 
the barn ; and often might you hear the sound of his 
flail intermit, and see the old thrasher, with his red 
Kilmarnock on, of a yellow frosty morning, lean out his 
gun over the half-door, and, with a ringing pigeon- 


rousing thud, send 2 peppering shower of hail along the | 


By no means, however, did Johnie like | 


stack-yard, and, sallying forth, fill a2 whole “ wecht” | 


with the corn-eating sparrows, half of them as dead asa 
door-nail, and half of them fluttering and gasping out 
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| Bible at the sunny pane, and the far-off hum of the 
village children, with the occasional chirp of a sparrow 
from the thatch, not a sound disturbed the stil] house 
till the next heavy sigh of the mourner was heard, Ac 
I stood a moment, sorry at having intruded, I observed 
the presence of death. 
| The only son and stay of the widowed mother —q 
scholar of great promise, wno had won the friendship of 
many distinguished professors — lay there on his bier. 
But there were other Neighbours. 


Our immediate neighbour on the left hand was 


‘ . eT an 
old weaver, of the name of Peter Stirling, who had yo 
great wits, but plenty of sons and daughters. Like 


many of his craft, he was quite up to bee-skeps, canaries, 
and church music. The primitive simple-minded old 
man died a fewdaysago. Isawhis latterend. It wag 
| peace. What struck me particularly, was his innocent 
way of bequeathing his property. It consisted chiefy 
of a yard full of fine ash trees, and a vast number of 
| bee-hives. His children were at his bed-side, and he 
thus settled among them the division of his chattels :-— 
|“ You'll take tree about, and bee about ; and see that 
there be no dispeace at my decease, for 1’m going home.” 
_ The concluding words of this simple will and testament 
struck me as rather singular, but they were solemn and 
affecting. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; 
In our old-fashioned village, when a person is at the 
_ point of death, some elder is always sent for to sing a 
psalm. The 20th Psalm is generally selected on such 
occasions. The tremulous, mournful chant of the women 
is very affecting, especially on a still, sunny, summer 
afternoon, when it seems such a harsh and unnatural 
dispensation to die. Still more affecting is the last 
gleam of reviving conscious life which the psalm rekindles 
in the glazed eye of him or her for whom it is sung, and 
who knows its significance. Happy they, however, who 
| have these last consolations of clinging Christian friend- 
ship. “Old Jemmy,” the beggar, died the other day, 
and lay for hours in a straw shed, till it could be settled 
where, how, and at whose expense he was to be buried. 
And yet the kings of farthest Ind would travel hither, 


_and lay their sceptres at “Old Jemmy’s” feet, if he 


there a cock-bird pert in his pangs, that dared to peck | 


at his horny thumb. This was an amusement which 
Johnie liked greatly better than the flail; and he had 


this apology for the relaxation, that he was furnishing | 


Peggy with materials for a sparrow-pie. 


old crony, or slumbered in his arm-chair— taking care, 
however, always to waken when his potato or onion, 


Then came | 


> 7? > “oO : oe 9A ve € ‘ g +} « | . ** . » 
the winter evening, and he played at draughts with an | really needed it by way of “refreshment ”—for that’s 


| designate a Sabbath dram. 


which he had roasting in the outskirts of the fire, was | 


precisely ready. Meanwhile the cat purred ; and Peggy 
span, purring and singing also, or, when she was in the 
humour for it, telling stories of ghosts and fairies to a 
ring of breathless, close-huddled children, with whom 
she was quite an oracle. Sometimes also, though not 
very often, she allowed them a game at Blind-Harry, 
till their noise made her cross, and she dismissed them 
summarily. The Sabbath-day invariably saw Peggy 
and Johnie seated together at church. 

The next dweller on the right was an elderly widow, 
who lived alone. Her means were scanty ; but her 
meek economy made them not only sufficient, but almost 
easy and elegant. She came to live in our village about 
the close of the summer just gone by. I saw her first 
thus :— Passing one day through a small hamlet, about 
a mile distant from our own, I entered a cottage for a 
draught of water, and was aware at once that I was in 
the “ house of mourning.” An elderly female, in the 
garb of a widow, was sitting near the fire, her hands 
clasped together and resting on her knee, her head 
sunk on her breast, and her whole body rocking under 
silent but heavy sorrow. Two aged women sat calmly 
smoking their pipes, one on each side of her; a third 
matron, with soft tread, was going about the floor doing 
household matters. Save the slight noise she made, 
and the low purring of the cat sleeping on an open 





sdieee . : _ would only come back and tell them of that “ Other 
their little lives at their bloody beaks, yet with here and | 1 


World ” he had seen. 

Beyond old Peter Stirling’s dwelling was the Crown 
Inn, the only hostelrie of the village. Mine hostess 
_ would sell no liquor after a certain hour in the evening; 
and to nobody would she give it on the Sabbath-day, 
except tosuch as she considered wayfaring people, who 


the canny word our good Calvinistic Sestch use to 
Jenny of the Crown, in her 
Doric simplicity, was quite a character. In very early 
life she was courted by a young fellow of rather doubtful 
character. Reverence for the minister being all in all 
in those simple days, Jenny consulted her pastor whether 
or not she should take her suitor, all her friends being 
against the match. This was rather delicate ground, and 
the minister could not of course take it upon him pre- 
cisely to say; but he asked so many searching questions 
regarding her wooer that Jenny saw what he meant, 
and declared she would never have him. This was on @ 
Saturday. On the Monday following she was back at 
the manse to tell the minister that the Sabbath bell, as 
she came to the kirk on the preceding day, had rung 
“Tak him, Jenny! tak him, Jenny !” so distinctly in 
her ears, that if a voice had spoken the words they could 
not have been plainer; she had, therefore, the clearest 
call of Providence to take her lover. So the thing was 
settled. Jenny’s husband turned out ill. He died, 
however, about a year after their marriage, leaving her 
with an only son. In the second year of her widowh 
she took our Crown Inn, and began to prosper. Her 
simple worth made her respected, and her curious 
primitiveness was quite attractive. Two spruce young 
chaps, passing one hot day through the village, stepped 
into the Crown to have a glass of beer. There seemed 
to be nobody in the house; but the door of the “ben 

being open, they entered the neat little apartment, W! 
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tis well-sanded floor, and its walls garnished with the 
four pictures of the Seasons, Maggie Lauder dancing to 
the Ranter, and the Death of Nelson, done upon glass. 
Having stood for a moment, and no owner of the house 
et appearing, one of our dandies, finding there was 
neither bell-rope nor hand-bell in the place, took up a 
well-burnished gill-stoup that stood on the table, and 
fetched two or three good raps. 
tidy little wifikie made her appearance from the “ but,” 


Thus summoned, a. 


gnd pinching the extended haunches of her gown with | 


the thumb and forefinger of each hand respectively, as 
she executed a profound and old-fashioned curtsy, 
modestly inquired, “ Was ye duntin’, bodies ?” 
was Jenny, and such was her Doric style. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that, though she did very well upon 
the whole, she had many sore rubs in her way of life; 
but the unvarying philosophy of the contented creature 
was, “ Never mind, we'll a’ be brawly yet !” 
Jenny’s saying in every difficulty and trial. Meantime 
her son grew up, and was a fine lad. Having got a good 
education, he went abroad and throve. The first token 
of his well-doing was a locket which he sent home to his 


thew ng rd ge ae ee ee | 
mother, With some of his hair in it, and having her own | any of the above. 


well-remembered words, by way of inscription, round it, | 


“We ‘ll a’ be brawly yet !” Money followed in regular 
instalments from the virtuous young man, till his worthy 
parent had more thanenough. And now the youth is on 
his way home with a good competency, to take his mother 
to himself—and shall they not be “ brawly 2” 

A queer old humorist lived in a queer old cottage, 
in the outskirts of our village. He had travelled much 
in the east, and had made money as a merchant in 
Smyrna. Being a native of our parish, and a bachelor, 
he came to close his mortal chapter where it began. I 
need scarcely say that, like so many of his class, he was 
fidgety, testy, and troublesome ; but a lover of fair play 
withal, warm-hearted, and benevolent. At bottom, too, 
he was a thoroughly religious man. Heand I were get- 


This | 


Such was | 


' selves. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
' 


sorrow, he took ill and died, only a few months after we | 


had become acquainted. An odd incident befel him on 


bis death-bed ; and | must relate it, as illustrative of | 


his character :—A thief made his way into his cottage 
one midnight, and entered his dying chamber to steal-- 
for he was counted rich as a Nabob. There was a light 


was the testy demand of our disturbed old gentleman. 
“Your money, and your jewels,” said the thief. “O! 
you are there, are you? Verywell. Justlook at these 
poor old legs of mine (thrusting out his emaciated mem- 
bers from beneath the bed-clothes.) Nay, lay hold of them 
—feel them —so, you must be perfectly convinced in 
yourown mind, now, that I cannot go into the next 
apartment, where my money is. Come, then, take me 
on your back, and carry me there.” 


| 
} 


_ again fell on his knees, 


the fifth and sixth volumes. 
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did so. “Take that,” said the worthy humorist, and 
he served out his gold liberally into the thief’s trem- 
bling hand. With tears in his eyes the poor penitent 
and craved a blessing on the 
dying man. He was about to retire. “ Nay, friend, 
you must help me into my bed first,” said the old gentle- 
man ; “ it is any thing but reasonable that I be raised 
up at midnight in this sort of manner.” Accordingly, 
the thief lifted the old man up in his arms, and put him 
into the bed. “ Now, brother worm,” said the queer but 
wise old patient, “I asked this last piece of service for 
your own good, as wellas mine. You will be nothing 
the worse of having felt the weight and worth of an 
armfui of poor, sinful, dying clay. It will help you to 
keep in mind your good resolutions. Christ be with 
you! In his own gracious words, ‘ Go, and sin no more.’” 

Such are specimens of the village worthies. The chil- 
dren and the innocents, or idiots, have chapters to them- 
“ The Innocents” are, indeed, portraits from real 
life, heart-touching in their truth and simplicity. There 
are sketches in a more imaginative and poetical vein than 
The “ Mount of Communion” is a 
bold and felicitous attempt. The ghosts of Burns, 
Helen Walker, (the original of Jeanie Deans,) and of 
the martyrs M‘Cubine and Edward Gordon, and a per- 
secutor, hold high colloquy in a moonlight night amidst 
the hills on the “ Mount of Communion.” But we can- 


not even enumerate the varied and elegant compositions 


which find a place in a volume which must receive a 
kind and warm welcome in Scotland. 
Mrs. Bray’s Romances. 


Since we last noticed the reprints of this interesting 
series, “ The Talba ; or, the Moor in Portugal,” and 


|“ Warleigh ; or, the Fatal Oak: a legend of Devon,” 
ting on uncommonly well together, when, greatly to my | sos ak: & liege ’ 


have been added to their number, of which they form 
In this revised edition, as 
our readers may be aware, each volume comprehends 
three volumes of the former editions, and forms a com- 


_plete work. Of “ The Talba,” the historical heroine is 


burning in the room: “ What do you want, friend !” | Inez de Castro, and the story turns on the memorable 


and romantic events with which that unfortunate woman 
was connected. “ Warleigh,” though the period of the 
story is remote, is more a tale of English domestic 
life and manners, than the other romances of Mrs. Bray, 


_ and is therefore calculated to make a deeper impression 


Saying this, the | 


old chap, dying though he was, actually rose and got | 


out of bed. The thief drew back with 
ghastly surprise. 
continued the old gentleman emphatically, as he sat 


him down on the front of the bed, and raised his fore- 


a look of. 
“Hark ye! son of woman born,” | 


finger with warning solemnity, “ 1 am far on my way to | 


eternity—-and you are coming on behind me. You are 
here to steal certain trash of mine? Come, now, you 
must do better than that : Draw near : Here is this bad 
old heart of mine : Stand forward: Reach me now your 


thievish hand into this inveterate bosom of mine: O! | 
‘the Brocrapnicat AGE, in which memoirs of all sorts 


do but steal—rob—plunder from it Covetousness, Lust, 
Anger, and every other lingering bad passion, and send 


me lighter on my way: O! do this, and you shall have | 


all my gold! You shake your head ? 
Here then, friend—I am any thing but heavy—you must 
take me on your back.” The thief could not stand this. 
He fell down on his knees, and begged the old man’s 
forgiveness. “Are you really in want?” asked the 
eccentric invalid. “Iam,” was the reply ; “ but I de- 
serve to be so, for I have been dissipated and idle ; but, 
God help me! I think I ama changed man.” “ Take 


this key, then,” said our dying friend ; “ open my desk 
in the next room there (pointing to the door ;) you will 
finda purse of gold in it; bring it to me.” The thief 


You cannot? 





on the great majority of English readers. It is, indeed, 
a faithful revival of the manners of the seventeenth 
century during its most stirring period. 


The Romances of G. P. R. James. Volume VI. 
Henry or Guise. Handsomely printed in large octavo, 
with illustrations ; a very interesting series. 


Sacred Biography, Illustratire of Man's Three-fold 
State, the Present, Intermediate, and Future. By 
J. Smith, M.A. Small octavo, pp. 400. Glasgow: 
Gallie ; London: Snow. 

The author of this volume describes the present as 


are eagerly read by all classes ; and certainly no object 
can be more interesting to men than man. But the 
individuals whom he has chosen to write about, have an 
interest peculiar to themselves. They are the most emi- 
nent characters in Scripture history. Each is treated 
in form of a lecture; and beginning with Adam and 
Eve, we proceed onward until, in Lectures XVIII. 
and XIX. we arrive at Timothy and Onesiphorus. The 
remaining lectures are devoted to the theological doc- 
trines and speculations indicated in the title of the 
work. These, however good in themselves, and we do 
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not pretend to give any opinion on them, are scarcely in 
harmony with the practical popular character of the 
book. 


The Rhine Book. A Volume for the Tourist. 
London: Jeremiah How. 


This is a small quarto, profusely embellished with 
wood engravings, which is designed to be at once a 
Guide to the Rhine, and a descriptive and entertaining 
work. We have accordingly scenery, legends, poems, 
historical and traditionary tales, following the exact in- 
formation which the tourist looks to for guidance at each 
new stage in his progress. Then, at Brussels, we find 
what is called an Inrer-Cuaprer, which, in the first 
place, gives a map of the city, then a list of the hotels, 
and an enumeration of the things to be seen; with far- 


iled i rist or tem- | ’ 
ther detailed information, needful to the touris | Others may think that a brisk flow of animal spirits, 


porary sojourner, as the post-offices, baths, coach stands 
and fares, clubs, reading-rooms, &c. &c.: this informa- 
tion is given in a smaller type. The descriptive, scenic, 
and historical part of the book is resumed in an excur- 
sion to Waterloo; and thus it proceeds throughout the 
Rhine tour. The idea is good, and the execution is not 
inferior to it. 


The Tiara and the Turban. By S.S. Hill, Esq. Two 
volumes post 8vo. London: Madden & Malcolm. 


The book with the above quaint title is essentially a 
book of Travels, or of sketches made while traversing 
Italy by the usual route, or residing for a time in its 
principal cities. We may give our readers a clear idea 
of the work in few words, when we state that Mr. Hill’s 


descriptions of these cities remind us of those given of | 


Naples by Madame Wolfensberger, (late Miss Burdon,) 
in the recent numbers of 7ait’s Magazine. One volume 
is devoted to the region of the Viara, and another to 
that of the Turban, though the traveller saw little of 
Turkey except Constantinople. Some chapters of dis- 


cussion on Islamism, which close the work, are on some | 


points so liberal, that they may be fancied to savour of 
heterodoxy. 
may be mentioned, that our Protestant author is at least 


two-thirds of a believer in the famous miracle of the | 
liquefaction of the blood of Saint Genaro, which he | 


witnessed in Naples, where it is now performed three 
times every year. Indeed, he is as thorough a believer 
as Squire Waterton himself. 


forte, though he tells the story of his adventures in a 
manner that is what is called “ readable;” a negative 


term with former critics, which has lately grown into a | 


positive expression of praise—so many books appear that 
are unreadable. 


England and its People; a Familiar History, for 
Young Persons, of the Country, and the Social and 
Domestic Manners of its Inhabitants, with Portraits 
and Illustrations. By Emily Taylor. Second edition. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman. 


“ Many people,” says the author of this little work, 
“are content with the history of the Kings of England. 
This was not my case: I thought more of the multi- 
tude.” This is the true principle of writing history ; 
and, if strictly applied, we shall find that the best or 
only Histories of England which we possess, are Mrs. 
Markham’s and this one, which is planned on the same 
principle. Both ladies are, in the true and enlarged 
sense, Liberals, and sound teachers of youth. 
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Stable-Talk and Table-Talk; or, Spectacles for You 
Sportsmen. By Harry Hie-over. 
London : Longman & Co. 

We are somewhat at a loss how to describe the haruy. 
scarum book with the above quaint title. It is literally 
what it defines itself, Stable-talk and Table-talk, With 
nothing definite or systematic about it. Itisa rattling 
valuable, discursive, or hop-step-and-jump discourse, 
from which, however, the young sportsman may gather 
a few hints. This, with a great many anecdotes, and a 
racy sprinkling of proper names, makes an exceedingly 
readable book, either for a rainy day in the country, or 
an idle hour at the side of the cover. Fastidious readers 
may, indeed, fancy that Mr. Hie-over makes rather more 
free with his audience than is altogether according to 
good taste; but this is altogether matter of opinion, 


ag 
Octavo, Pp. 453, 


real or affected, and a happy audacity of style, are not 

quite identical with genuine wit, and natural, ebullient 

humour; but this, too, is matter of opinion; and all 
must admit that the book makes capital light reading, 
for sportsmen and sporting men. 

Manual of Astronomy. By John Drew, author of 
“Chronological Charts,” &c. Small Svo, pp. 343, 
with illustrative engravings and diagrams, &c. &e, 
London: Darton & Co. 

This appears a well-digested and comprehensive popv- 
lar system of Astronomy, which will be found useful by 
those desirous to obtain a general acquaintance with 
the phenomena of the heavens, without puzzling them- 





As an offset to this excess of charity, it | 


But dissertations on | 
Islamism and miracles are not, we think, the writer’s | 





| selves with difficult scientific investigations. The uses 

_and application of astronomical instruments are ex- 

_ plained, and the principles of the science simplified as 

| much as that is possible. 

| The Words of a Believer. By the Abbé De Lamenaais. 

| ‘Translated by Edward Smith Pryce, A.B. London: 

| <Aylott & Jones. 

The Translator refers to one translation already 
made, but of which he was not aware until his own was 

_undertaken. We have an idea that several translations 

| have appeared,—as the Abbé’s “ Cry in the Wilderness” 

| made a considerable sensation, even in this country, 
| though in a comparatively small circle. 

| Cosmos, a General Survey of the Physical Phenomena 
of the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Vol. I. Post octavo, pp. 482. London: Bailliere. 
Cosmos is a translation, and, we presume, the first, of 

a work, the idea of which had been entertained by its 
eminent author for nearly half a century. It is one 
| which demands more attention and space than can be 
afforded at the hurried close of a month; and is there- 
fore, for the present, merely announced as a new 
publication; a book which must add much to the rapid- 
ly accumulating treasures of popularized science. 

The Mother’s Practical Guide in the Physical, Intd- 
lectual, and Moral Training of Children, with an 
Additional Chapter on the Responsibilities of Step- 
mothers. By Mrs. Bakewell. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. London: John Snow. 

Big Abel and the Little Manhattan. By Cornelius 

Mathews. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

This is a reprint of another of the extravaganzas of 
_an American author of some mark, whom we lately in- 
_ troduced to our readers. The little story, if we may 
call it, is quite equal to any of Mr. Mathews’ previous 
things of the sort. 
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-4 Gordon: a Tale of Glasgow. By Zeta. Edin- | gone through every word of it, and find I have more to 
burgh: W. Tait. Glasgow : Robertson. _thank you for than I was then aware of. I do not 


‘ ; ; allude so much to the very flattering sonnet have 
This little love tale is stated to be the first literary | heen pleased to inscribe with my name, as to the many 


attempt of its author ; and as such is creditable enough | passages of great poetical beauty, and to the still greater 
to a young writer. number expressive of (and inspired by) those gentle 
. , ‘ By | affections, and just and elevated sentiments, which it is 

Records ; or, Glimpses of Village Life. By | so delightful to find in the works of persons of the mid- 
James Smith. Longman & Co. dling class, on whose time the calls of a necessary, and 
This is a volume of well-written and very pleasant often laborious, industry must press so heavily. I can- 


. . : : : ” not tell you the pride and the pleasure I have in such 
sketches, in the style of Miss Mitford’s “ Village,” or indications, not of cultivated intellect only, but of moral 


Howitt’s “ Book of the Seasons ;” a style ever charming, | delicacy and elegant taste, in the tradesmen and arti- 
_-and these Records are moreover a good specimen of | sans of our country; and you will readily understand, 
that fascinating style. _ therefore, both why I feel obliged to you for this new 
' and remarkable proof of them, and disposed to do any 
thing in my power to gratify and serve those in whom 


NEW POEMS AND DRAMATIC PIECES. _ you take an interest.” 

Again there is a pile of poetical tomes upon our table, The poems are arranged in groups, under such head- 
which towers like a miniature Parnassus. Sorry are ings as Hobby Horses, Recollections of Montrose, (the 
we to be unable to do little more than announce each poet’s native town,) and Rhymes and Songs for the Nur- 
volume ; and, in due order of precedence, BeRnarp sery, &c. &c. Our chief favourites lie among the Nursery 


Barton, now the venerable Quaker poet, is entitled to Rhymes, of which the following song is one of the 
jead the way. He has just published an eighth volume | prettiest :— 


of poetry, entitled “ Household Verses,” inscribed | 
to her Majesty, by her kind and ready permission. It 
is not the first time that Friends have stood in the royal , 
presence. It is now nine years since Mr. Barton ap- | 
peared before a public, which, with all its faults, has 
to him ever-been courteous and encouraging; nor is he | 
now less deserving of its favour. His new pieces are, 
as he states, very similar in tone and tendency to those 
to be found in the seven previous volumes. There is | 
fully as great a proportion of serious or religious pieces, | 
with many occasional, or complimentary verses, which 
will doubtless be valued by the individuals addressed, | 
and their private circles. And those things of more | Though ither kye gae dry an’ yel’, 
worth, the Verses on Crabbe’s Cottage at Aldborough— — Hawkie ne’er was kent to fail, 

A Poet’s Memorial of Robinson Crusoe—the series | But aye she fills the reamin’ pail— 
of Sonnets at Burstall, and the lines on the Portrait of | Proo, Hawkie, proo ! 

John Bunyan, are equal to any of Mr. Barton’s previous | Best o’ butter, best 0’ cheese, 
performances. No sample of his stock is now required. | Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie ! 


; That weel the nicest gab may please, 
Stella, a Poem of the Day. In three cantos, &c. &c. Yields my dainty cow. 
Longman & Co. 


When the gudewife stirs the tea, 
Stella, begun by a young lady of eighteen, was con- pe aap a operon 

cluded by the same lady, a matron of twenty-four. : “Proo Hawkie sag ms —_— 

The leading object of the poem is to illustrate some of ’ ; : 

the evils attending the social condition of women; the Many of the ae nee awees » simple, and tender, 

errors of their education and training, and their un- | re the above lines; and the collection contains mech to 

pitied, and ill-understood, trials and struggles. The | delight those to whom postry wears its most attractive 

remainder of the volume is filled with occasional verses. | ““P°* . when > appease er the nataral and spontancous 

The design of the principal poem is praiseworthy, and | manifestation of the social and gentle affections. 


the execution of a more vigorous character than is | 7h, Qcean Flower ; a Poem, preceded by an Historical 
usually displayed in female poetry; though we cannot, and Descriptive Account of the Island of Madeira, 
for ladies, admire the school of Beppo and Don Juan.  &c, &. By T. M. Hughes, Author of “ Revelations 
Rambling Rhymes. By Alexander Smart. New Edi- | of Spain,” &c. &c. London: Longman & Co. 

tion enlarged. Edinburgh: Menzies. Glasgow : | Ireland is now, by prescriptive right, considered the 

Robertson. |“ first gem of the sea ;” but Madeira is “ The Ocean 

A second edition enlarged, and some of the cruder | Flower.” Before the poem opens, above one hundred 
effusions of the first suppressed, might establish a fair | pages of sober prose is devoted to an account of this 
claim to public attention; but this is nothing when com- | beautiful island, and to an essay on Portuguese litera- 
pared with the very high opinion which has beenex- ture. The account of Madeira, in which Mr. Hughes 
pressed by Lord Jeffrey of the Rambling Rhymes, and , was, and perhaps still is, a resident, contains much use- 
which appears, whether by permission or not, in the in- ful advice to English visitants and invalids. 
troduction to the collection. That opinion seems to have | the ten cantos of “ The Ocean Flower,” is either de- 
been given of the first edition, in 1834, and this edition | voted to some memorable epoch in the history of 
‘#4 fuller and more perfect one. Lord Jeffrey says :— | Madeira, or to some romantic or tragic legend, or 








THE BONNIE MILK COW. 


Moo, moo, prochy lady ! 
Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie ! 
Lowin’ i’ the gloamin’ hour, 
Comes my bonnie cow. 
Buttercups an’ clover green, 
A’ day lang, her feast ha’e been, 
Syne she comes laden hame at e’en— 
Proo, Hawkie, proo ! 


Bairnies for their porridge greet, 
Proo, Hawkie, proo, Hawkie ! 

An’ maun ha’e milk their mou’s to weet, 
Sweet and warm frae you. 


“I had scarcely read any of your little book when I 
acknowledged the receipt of it. I have now, however, 


VOL. XII.—NO. CXLIII. 
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the whole forming rather a series of ballads than « 
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regular poem. The tragic story of Inez de Castro, 
which has so often afforded a theme to the poet and the 
novelist, is once more produced, and with effect. Though 
we do not mean to say that “ The Ocean Flower” is a 
great and original poem, or that a new poet has arisen 
among us in Mr. Hughes, it may be safely affirmed that 
he has produced a volume of lively, pleasing, and ele- 
gant verses, the fruit of an accomplished mind, a refined 
taste, and an ear tuned to melody of numbers. In every 
canto, apt and popular extracts are to be found, which 
makes choice difficult. Very much at random, there- 


fore, we select the following lines, as the ballads, | 


every one 6f which would better serve our purpose, are 
of too great length to extract. 


THE GIANT-TIL. 


Of forest trees there’s none, there’s none 
Can match the mighty Til; 
Like rubies that sparkle in the Sun, 
His leaves the horizon fill. 
His girth it is a giant’s, 
And his shade a host might hide ; 
A forest is he, 
That single tree, 
So stately and so wide! 


When Zargo lighted on our Isle 
A monster-Til he found, 
Whose branches measured—nay, do not smile— 
A thousand paces round ! 
Cold-blooded Northern sceptics, 
Behold what our Sun can do; 
Of stalwart men 
Hand-link’d were ten 
To embrace that Til too few ! 


’T was in the Cadéa Velh’ he stood 
Till Spain usurp’d the crown, 
When Philip for his Armada-wood 

The noble tree cut down. 
Its beauteous veins dark-polished 
Shone in many a gay saloon ; 
But a storm arose, 
And his English foes 
That Armada finish’d soon ! 


Of forest trees there’s none, there’s none 
Can match the mighty Til ; 
Like rubies that sparkle in the Sun, 
His leaves the horizon fill. 
His girth it is a giant’s, 
And his shade a host might hide ; 
A forest is he, 
That single tree, 
So stately and so wide! 


The Village Paupers, and other Poems. By G. W. 
Fulcher. Second Edition. Longman & Co. 


We are glad to meet with a new edition of this poem. 


This degree of success is a mark of public approbation | 
of its natural pathos and simple beauty, as much as to its | 


benevolent purposes. The characters of John Ashford, the 
labourer, the hero of this picture of English village life, 
and his household, are truly beautiful. Crabbe would 
not have rejected the noble peasant and his family as 
legitimate descendants of his own Isaac Ashford. And 
these excellent people are, by no fault of their own, 
condemned to the hopeless misery of the union work- 
house. We must present our readers with a brief spe- 
cimen of this kind-hearted and engaging performance. 
When young John Ashford and his happy wife, 

With sanguine hearts commenced the cares of life, 
Close to his cot beside the public way, 

A strip of unproductive waste there lay ; 

This, with its owner’s kind consent enclosed, 

By persevering toil was soon transposed 

To a gay garden, where the fertile soil 

Amply repaid him for the pleasing toil :— 


Beside the fence a stream ran murmuring by, 
Yielding in lengthen’d drought a sure supply, 

For never summer’s sun saw that pure fountain dry 
Beneath its southern border he could rear, , 
The earliest produce of the coming year; 

A homely shed shelter’d his swarming bees, 


And all his sweetest flowers were placed near these ; 


The valley lily with its pearly bells, 

The damask rose whose bloom of Syria tells, 

“ The yellow wall-flower stain’d with iron brown,” 
The starry jasmine—the imperial crown, 

And lemon-thyme, whose fragrant, lowly bed, 

Like injured worth, repays the hasty tread 

With added odours,—larkspurs, stocks, and balm 

| From Gilead’s mount, whose name with holy charm, 
| Recalls its place of birth, where every sod 





Bears on its barren breast th’ avenging blood of God. 


Round a rude porch by untaught labour train’d, 
_A yellow rose in lonely beauty reign’d, 
And oft the gardeners of the great would pause 
Beside his cot, as if to guess the cause 
How there that fragile favourite could thrive, 
Which all their care could scarcely keep alive: 
And some with humbled feelings would depart, 
| And sigh to think how nature vanquish’d art. 
_ At spring’s return the first ripe strawberries, 
The early cherries, and the forward peas, 
Were to a neighbouring market duly sent, 
And form’d a fund to meet the coming rent. 
An added sum the Autumn produce brought, 
For Ashford’s fruit was diligently sought ; 
Gather’d with care, and free from recent rain, 
| ’T would keep, they said, “ till apples grew again.” 
| His nonpareils were of unusual size, 
| And thrice his golden reinettes gained a prize. 
_ When first he knew a parent’s trembling joy, 
_ He planted, on the birth-day of his boy, 
A berried holly ;—littie William died, 
_ The tree lived on in solitary pride ; 
Dress’d was its border with peculiar care, 
Nor ever weeds unseemly suffer’d there, 
For with its varnish’d leaves and berriés red, 
| Was link’d the memory of the early dead. 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
' 
' 


—They made his grave close to the house of prayer, 
_ And never did John Ashford enter there, 
But his eye rested on the grassy mound, 
With daisies deck’d and briars guarded round, 
Where sleeps his child till the great day shali dawn, 
Which knows no night and no returning morn. 
Humble his lot, in peace his days were spent, 
For he had learnt to be therewith content, 
Grateful to Him who kindly fix’d his state 
Far from the trials that await the great, 
Unknown to fame, life’s lowly path he trode, 
And, like th’ undying prophet, “ walk’d with God.” 
His treasure was in Heaven; all his care, 
_ To lead his darling children safely there. 


] 


JOHN ASHFORD’S LIBRARY AND PLOUGHING MATCHES. 


With pictured priests and holy prophets gay, 
On Ashford’s shelf a time-worn Bible lay, 
| His father’s father’s, who with pious care, 
| Their children’s births and deaths had enter’d there, 
| As smiles or tears chequer’d life’s changing scene, 
| With joys that were, and griefs that once had been 
| A record of the dead in years gone by, 
_ To teach the living how to live and die. 
In weal or wo, whatever might betide, 
This was his friend—his counsellor—his guide ! 
_ Next to the Holy Book in his esteem, 
- Was old John Bunyan’s dear delightful dream ; 
| He traced the Pilgrim’s Progress from the hour 
| When first he felt the Spirit’s quickening power 
| Leading him forth from children, friends, and home 
' That he might fly from the dread wrath to come, 
_ Till death’s dark river he desponding past, 
_ And reach’d the Holy City safe at last. 
His heart went with him all the narrow road 
That “ Christian” journey’d on his way to God. 
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The slough of Despond he had struggled through, ! 
By keeping still the Wicket-gate in view ; 
Weary and heavy laden, sin-distress’d, 
He at the Cross had found the promised rest ; 
He too had known the Pilgrim’s grief of mind, 
When once in Doubting Castle close confined, 
And verging on the confines of Despair, | 
Had well-nigh perish’d by the Giant there. 
When fierce Apollyon with his fiery breath 
Prest trembling “ Christian” nigh unto the death;— 
In the dark valley where the foul fiends sought 
To vex his soul with their blasphemous thought ; 
Or, when, on the far mountain’s topmost height, 
He saw the heavenly City bathed in light, 
Asin a map, John Ashford there could trace 
His own experience in the ways of Grace. 

Not his the faith that leaves life’s duties still 
Alike undone, or, doing, does them ill; 
In rural toil through all the country round, 
Ashford’s superior could be rarely found ; 
“Lord of the Harvest” by consent he reign’d, 
And well that post of honour he maintain’d ; 
Few could a straighter, cleaner furrow draw, 
And, as an umpire, Ashford’s word was law. 
It was his generous master’s pride and joy, 
To find his labourers regular employ ; 
Whate’er the season,—drought, or rain, or frost,— 
Through fault of his, an hour they rarely lost ; 
He would not, on a wet unkindly day, 
Unfeeling send them to their homes away, 
Nor hardly on their scanty wages press 
With grasping hand to make their little less ; 
Should other toil in trying winters fail, 
There still remain’d the sheltering barn and flail, 
For this the grain was stored with thoughtful care, 
And always thrash’d by manual labour there. 


We ought to rebuke Mr. Fulcher for some vicious | 
rhymes :—Badlin and charm, darn and morn, are as bad 
as possible. 


Stray Thoughts in Prose and Verse. 

Darton & Clarke. 

It is intimated in the preface, that several of the 

pieces in this collection have previously been published 

in various magazines, and now reappear in a corrected 

form. Among a series of inscriptive sonnets, several con- | 
vey a happy idea in graceful diction. The Stray Thoughts 
are, if not very striking or original, yet just and pointed. 


Spring Wild Flowers. By William D’Leina, Esq. of 
the Outer Temple. Edinburgh : D. Wilson. 

This is a very neat small volume of verses, composed by | 
cne wm, though reverencing the lyre, treats it only, he 
says, as “ a serious plaything,” which yet gives the ready | 
means of expressing some earnest thoughts that might | 
not otherwise have found utterance. Evidences of the | 
deep love of poetry, and of the possession of a fair share | 
of its spirit and power, may be found in every page of | 
this unpretending small book, which any young man _ 
may be proud of giving to the world, and which the 
ripest scholar need not blush for. 


The Modern Poetical Speaker ; or, a Collection of Pieces | 
adapted for Recitation. By Mrs. Palliser. Small | 
8vo, pp. 495. Longman & Co. 

We have here an elegant and well-sifted collection of | 
poetical pieces, in every style save the comic or humor- 
ous, which might not be considered as apt for the 
selector’s purpose. Most of the extracts are from 
modern poets, and many from female writers. They | 
are classified in such sections as Animals, Trees, Flowers, | 
Stars, the Sea, the Poor, &. The entire collection | 


By E. I. Hytche. 


} 


adaptation to its excellent purpose. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Bromscrove Greek Grammar. Second Edition. 
. By G. A. Jacob. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—This edition 
has been greatly enlarged, and, in several respects, re- 
modelled. It is formed on what Mr. Jacob terms the 


| crude-form system, which the grammars of the Broms- 


grove Institution first, he states, introduced into this 
country. Yet, for reasons of convenience, the old ar- 
rangement of the Eton Grammar has been retained in 
| the declensions. The book appears to be worth the 
| attention of teachers. 


Tue Bromscrove Greek Grammar, Abridged for 


! Beginners. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Tae Teacuer’s Manvat or Exercises in Mentat 
ARITHMETIC, containing Twenty-five Thousand Questions, 
with Answers, and the Rules for their Calculation; 
forming a Key to “ The Pupil’s Manual of Mental Arith- 
metic.” By Henry Hopkins, A.M. London: Relfe & 


Fletcher. 


This we consider a useful work. It is stated to 
_ have originated in the necessity which the teacher 
himself felt, in the course of his labours, for such mate- 


rials as he has gradually accumulated. 


EXERcIses ON ORTHOGRAPHY, ON aN IMPROVED Pay. 
Sixth Edition, with Additions. By Henry Hopkins. 


' London: Relfe & Fletcher. 


Exercises iN Composition. 
Fourth Edition. 


By Henry Hopkins, A.M. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Mvrray’s Home anp Cotoniat Liprary, No. XXV. 
Tue Fat or tue Jesuits in the eighteenth century. 
By Count Alexis de Saint Priest, Peer of France, trans- 
lated from the French. This narrative is of great inte- 


rest at the present crisis. Of the order with which it is 
' connected, it may be said,in the words of the old song, 


“Though we fell we aye got up again;” so we may 
speedily anticipate another history ;—* The Rise of the 
Jesuits in the nineteenth century.” This society has 


been more remarkable for its organization and tactics 
_ than any other religious body. 
_to those who affect to be the most opposed to its views 


It has afforded lessons 


and objects, by which they seem disposed to profit. 


KyiGcut’s Otp Excianp, Parts XXI and XXII. We 
could almost regret seeing this series drawing to a close. 
It is an unfailing source of amusement, and also a mine 
| of knowledge to those who know how to read it aright. 
The numbers before us are rich in historical and literary 
| portraits. 


Tue Art-Union, No. LXXXVI. 
Mrs. Cowpen Ciarxe’s Compiere Concornpance ov 


- Suaxsrersg, Parts XVI. and XVIE 


Tue Barrisn Cuvrcuman, Parts XXI. XXII 
Tue Herarp or Peace, No. 39. 


Tue Fonoriric Journnar. Nos. 44, 45.— According to 
the doctrines and practice of this Journal, or Jurnul, 
Winifred Jenkins ought to be considered the greatest 
| philologist and the most classic writer in the English 
language. As a mode of swift writing, this system 
might, to some extent, have subserved the important 


_ business of reporting ; but the printing reform announced, 
deserves all praise for intrinsic merit, and perfect 
. new curse of Babel, the utter confusion of all languages. 


if carried into effect, would menace the world with a 
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Such a consummation is not, however, we apprehend, to Memoir on Syaria, designed to illustrate the Condi- 
be greatly dreaded. tion of that Country before and subsequent to the 
A Treatise on THe Steam Excixe. By the Artizan | ¢V@cuation of the Egyptian Army, and its position 
Cinb. Part XV. under the Ottoman yoke ; with Remarks on the Climate, 
: the Productions, and Resources of Syria. By Charles 
Tae Jcvexite Miscertany or Fact anp Fictiox. | piott Barker, formerly Secretary to Consul-General 
Nos, 21, 22. Barker. 


Tae Mopern Orator. Parts I.and IJ. Erskine. Remarks ox a Caarce ay THR VeNeRsBLE Apen. 


Tue Disruption ; a Scortish Tate or Recent Times. | pgacon Hare, delivered in the parish church of §}. 
Nos. I. II. III. 1V.— Our southern readers may require | Clement’s Hastings, in July 1845. 
to be informed, that “ Tue Disruption” is the strong 





: ‘2 5 " | ADDRESS FROM THE MEMBERS OF 7H ONAL 

name now popularly given to the severing in twain of | : i 
the venerable fabric of the Scottish Kirk, by the goin | Assoctarion for promoting the Political and . Im- 
. ound 8 | provement of the People, to the Workir asses of 


forth of the late Secession. A Tale referring to this | 


period will probably be as little understood in the south | France, — the subject of War. —This is an excellent 
as its title; yet in its own country it is one well-adapted | P#P°T> which we earnestly wish may reach the parties 


} i is — & Ww c illi 
to the moment, and suited to a very large class of read- | ie . = i or ane — coats oe of 
rT: . . : Di “ ° . J n were 
ers. With s decided leaning to the side of the Dissen charged with “ fraternizing” with the Regicides, Jaco- 


ters, it yet gives a tolerably fair representation of both | bins . . . 
eth ; ’ ena: , and Terrorists of France. Now they raise their 
parties; and, what is better, with some amusing incidents, | ealnee to ©itite Meaiiane™” eabein Gla id te on 


faithful if homely pictures of the every-day characters lenguane of geuile puveinsion, ud eolex end tts 
and scenes of middle-life in its lower grades. peer ’ _ 


THe Morninesipe Mirror. Nos. I. I1.— Literature | 
and the printing-press have, we believe, been of late in- | Instructions FoR YouNG IRELAND HOW TO Coxcitiare 
troduced among the curative means of more than one | THE Protestants anp Repeat THE Union, in Two 


asylum for insane patients, and they are now employed | Letters addressed to Daniel O’Connell, Esq. By Michael 
in the Royai Institution at Morningside, near Edinburgh. | Macarton, B.D. 

The Mirror, as we understand, is both written and | Prospects anp Perits or tHe Free Cuvrcn. By 
printed by the patients in that asylum, and we should | the Rey. William Sorley, Minister of the Free Church 
hope with the best effect. Amateur students of the | at Selkirk. 

science of mind might be pleased to meet with the | P 
genuine, unpruned, and apauaia effusions of persons | According to Mr. Sorley, the Prospects of the Fuss 


Jabouring under various forms of mental disease ; but | <SaOOD SFO TAME COEDS. Oe Fuesth, Uy Me ine 


there is nothing of the kind here. The preliminary eathority, arise am, ips aatgyrwece by, heresies - 
ot bn On ; the body, the despotism of leaders, the insubordination of 
address or essay, which in No. I. opens the series, would ; ; : 
Mage . | flocks, secret committees, lack of openness of discussion 
have made a respectable figure in Chambers’s Journal; | . ’ 
ae + a in the Church courts, and persons coming upon the Sus- 
and the “ Trip to Habbie’s Howe,” in the second num- . ; cas 
a tentation Fund, who, not being among the original pro- 
ber, might have graced those of our more ambitious wa ; po 
"yt , : ; , : testors, have no legitimate claim to any share of the provi- 
iidinburgh prints, which occasionally enliven and diver- | . , 
“a sion made by it for the actual Seceders, and them only; 
sify their columns with sketches of local scenery. It , 
: . | and, also, because that body do not, as was at first intend- 
may be a little unreasonable to complain that there is 


, : - eee ; ed, really “ share and share alike.” In brief, “the Finan- 
nothing startling, original, whimsical, or in the least cial machine” does not, Mr. Sorley thinks, “work well.” 
eccentric about this new periodical; but the truth is, Aadiine babiteans peril en in the sihuhin ‘ OER 
we can discover no other ground of complaint, and con- of professors to the Free Church "College eo on 
peas See Se Sneeay Sema. members of that chureh. But as this has not yet oc- 

arenes curred, Mr. Sorley’s alarm is probably premature. Mr. 
PAMPHLETS. Sorley is not at all sure that the late popular de- 


Tak PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM OP aaa at ~~ Pains aaa ae = pe ae 
MepicinE, with the Fallacies of the Faculty, in a Series ee eee Pies ay? 


of Lectures. By Samuel Dickson, M.D. formerly a Medi- Sugeeme costeniastiont ceuvt;" end he aqye+—" seen 


~al Officer of the Staff; containing an Introduction and wah se — hoe prone weve oe . ta 
Notes, by William Turner, M.D. Health Commissioner menacing display of physical force, intended to evereup 


for the city and county of New York.— This, though in the - ae ie Ae r a come 6 ot? neem gape 
form of a pamphlet, is, in fact, 2 double-columned large ae 0 doubt it was;—and whet then | 

volume, an American edition of Dr. Dickson’s work, Tue Catnoric Cramms consipEReD ; a Review of 8 
with which our readers are already acquainted. Letter to the Bishop of Cashel. By Baptist W. Noel. 
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